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EEPORT. 


As  Frontispiece  to  this  Volume  there  is  presented  a  portrait  of  W.  H.  BLAATTW, 
Esq.,  M.A.,F.S.A.,  F.G-.S.,  &c.  At  a  special  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held 
on  May  10th,  1870,  it  was  resolved  that  this  portrait  should  so  appear,  and  also  that 
the  following  Resolution  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  BLAAtrw  : — 

"  The  General  Committee  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  grateful  remembrance  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  late 
W.  H.  BLAAXJW,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  to  Archaeology  in  general,  and  to  Sussex 
Archaeology  in  particular. 

"  The  Literature  of  the  Society  was  much  enriched  by  his  wide  and  varied  know- 
ledge ;  th&  conduct  of  the  Society's  affairs  was  much  facilitated  by  the  practical 
ability  he  brought  to  bear  upon  all  questions  and  matters  of  business  ;  while  his 
genial  courtesy  and  amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  in 
any  way  associated. 

"  To  Mr.  BLAAUW  the  Society  mainly  owed  its  origin,  and  by  his  labours  as  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Editor  for  a  long  period,  he  contributed  very  much  to  its  success. 

"  In  giving  utterance  to  this  brief  expression  of  their  own  feelings,  the  Committee 
are  assured  that  they  carry  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
in  general,  who  must,  with  them,  ever^  retain  a  grateful  impression  of  the  most  valu- 
able assistance  which  Mr.  BLAATTW  so  cordially  rendered  to  the  Society." 

William  Henry  Blaauw,  Esq.,  of  Beechland,  Newick,  Sussex,  was  born  on  May 
25th,  1793,  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  London  ;  he  died  on  April  26th,  1870,  in  his  77th 
year.  His  first  school  was  at  Sunbury,  under  Dr.  Moore.  Thence  he  went  to  Eton, 
and  in  the  school  list  for  1808  the  name  of  W.  H.  Blaauw  is  found.  There  he  was 
contemporary  with  R.  W.  Blencowe,  Esq.,  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Society  in  1859.  After  leaving  Eton  he  read  with  a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Hall,  and  then  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  1st  Class  in 
Classics,  B.A.,  1813.  M.A.,  1815.  His  tutor  was  the  Rev.  C.  Lloyd,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Blaauw  was  a  Member  of  many  learned  Societies,  such  as 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Institution,  &c.,  but  it  lies  more  within 
our  province  to  speak  of  matters  wherein  he  was  connected  with  Archaeology.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  elected  May  30th,  1850,  and  admitted 
February  27th,  1851,  and  of  that  Society  he  subsequently  became  Local  Secretary  for 
Sussex,  and  in  1851-2  served  also  on  the  Council.  He  had  previously  served  on  the 
Council  of  the  Camden  Society,  London,  elected  May,  1 848,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  he  was  chosen  Treasurer.  On  this  Council  he  remained  till 
1865.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Archaeological  Association,  and,  after  its  divi- 
sion, of  the  Archaeological  Institute  ;  and  also  an  Hon.  Member  of  the  Kent  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

In  January,  1844,  Mr.  Blaauw  published  his  "  Baron's  War,"  a  work,  which,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  serves  to  show  the  tendency  of  his  studies.  Of  this  work,  it  is 
believed,  he  contemplated  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  &c.,  but  failing  health  did 
not  allow  him  to  complete  the  proposed  work.  In  1845  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  Gundrada  ami  De  Warrenne  excited  much  interest  in  many  minds,  both  of  those 
who  were,  and  also  of  those  who  were  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  old  his- 
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tories  of  our  county.  Among  the  former  class  there  sprang  up,  consequent  upon 
this  discovery,  a  desire  to  promote  and  encourage  research,  and  of  the  latter  class 
happily  many  were  found  eager  to  enter  into  such  studies.  Who  could  be  better 
adapted  for  the  lead  then  than  Mr.  Blaauw  ?  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  and  Mr.  W.  Figgf 
who  had  already  devoted  themselves  to  the  "  study  of  the  past,"  were  of  the  first  to 
move  for  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  Sussex,  similar  to  those  which  had  already 
risen  into  existence  in  some  other  Counties.  They  appealed  to  Mr.  Blaauw  to  be  the 
leader.  How  he  led  them,  and  all,  his  own  labours  and  our  Society  may  sufficiently 
declare.  On  June  18,  1846,  the  Society  was  formally  organised  at  a  Meeting  in  the 
County  Hall,  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Blaauw  was  elected  Honorary  Secretary  by  acclama- 
tion. In  Vol.  X.  of  the  Society's  Collections,  1858,  a  brief  notice  is  given  of  the 
origin  and  operations  of  the  Society,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Arundel  Meeting  of  1857, 
by  M.  A.  Lower,  Esq.,  P.S.A. 

In  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Blaauw  published  the  first  article  on  "  Sussex  Archaeology,"  which 
had  been  read  by  him  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Brighton,  September  25, 
1846.  Herein  he  stated  the  work  which  lay  before  the  Society,  and  did,  in  fact, 
sketch  out  therein  the  actual  course  which  has  been  pursued  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  Not  only  as  an  Introductory  Article,  but  as  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  subjects  of  Archaeological  interest  in  the  County,  it  is  of  very  great  value.  Being 
also  eminently  suggestive  in  its  tone,  it  is  as  a  light  and  guide  to  all  enquirers.  In 
Vol.  L,  also,  we  find  papers  by  Mr.  Blaauw  "  On  the  translation  of  St.  Lewinna, 
1058  ;"  "  On  the  Nonae  of  1340  as  relating  to  Sussex  ;"  and  "  The  will  of  Richard 
de  la  Wych,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1253,  with  notes  by  W.  H.  B."  Vol.  II.,  1849, 
contains  papers  also,  "  On  the  Early  History  of  Lewes  Priory,"  &c.,  &c.,  from  a  MS. 
Chronicle.  "  Letters  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  written  in  Sussex  in  1305,  from, 
an  ancient  MS ;"  "  Royal  Journeys  in  Sussex."  Vol.  III.,  1850,  "  Orders  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  James  L,"  &c.,  &c.  ;  "Letters  to  Ralph  de  Nevill,"  &c.,  &c.  ;  "  On 
the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Pancras,  at  Lewes  :  its  Priors  and  Monks."  Vol.  IV. 
1851,  "  On  Streat  Place  ;"  "  The  Vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  their  employ- 
ment ;"  "  Apsley,  MSS.  of  the  17th  century."  Vol.  V.,  1852,  "  Passages  of  the  civil 
war  in  Sussex,  from  1642  to  16GO,  with  notices  of  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
it;"  "  Subsidy  collected  from  the  Clergy  of  Sussex,  A.D.,  1380,"  &c.,  &c.  Vol.  VI., 
1853,  "  Visit  of  King  Edward  the  Second  to  Battle,"  &c.,  &c.,  in  1324  ;  "  Warren- 
iana ;"  "  Inquests  concerning  the  Rebels  in  Sussex  after  the  Barons  War."  Vol. 
VIL,  1854,  "  On  the  effigy  of  Sir  David  Owen  in  Easebourne  Church ;"  "  On  the 
Ornamental  brickwork  of  a  Tower  at  Laughton  Place,  1534  ;"  "  The  Taxpayers  of  the 
Borough  of  Arundel ;"  "  Sussex  Monasteries  at  the  time  of  their  Suppression."  Vol. 
VIIL,  1856,  "  Dureford  Abbey,"  &c. ;  "  Buncton,"  &c. ;  "  Extracts  from  the  '  Iter 
Sussexiense'  of  Dr.  John  Burton,"  translated.  Vol.  IX.,  1857,  "  Episcopal  Visita- 
tions of  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Easebourne  ;"  "  Injunctions  given  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Boxgrave,  1518,"  translated  ;  "  Sedelescombe  and  Shipley,  the  Pre- 
ceptories  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Sussex."  Vol.  X,  1858,  "  Wakehurst,  Slaug- 
ham,  and  Gravetye."  Vol.  XL,  1859,  "  The  Defence  of  Sussex  and  the  South  Coast 
from  Invasion,  1596."  Vol.  XIII.,  1861,  "  Royal  Licences  to  fortify  Towns  and 
Houses  in  Sussex."  In  this  paper  Mr.  Blaauw  makes  the  following  handsome  ac- 
knowledgment : — "  The  Latin  copies  of  the  documents  in  the  public  records,  and 
nearly  all  the  materials  of  this  paper,  have  been  most  kindly  furnished  by  W.  Dur- 
rant  Cooper,  Esq.,  and  to  him  I  am  also  much  indebted  for  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions relating  to  them."  This  example  deserves  consideration. 

Mr.  Blaauw  continued  to  act  as  sole  editor  of  the  Society's  Collections  as  far  as 
Vol.  VIIL,  1856,  when  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  securing  aid  in  the 
work.  In  1858  he  resigned  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary,  and  was  succeeded 
by  R.  W.  Blencowe,  Esq.,  who  continued  in  that  office  until  1867.  It  is  very  much 
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to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  he  had  so  long 
filled  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Society,  no  public  recognition  was  made  to 
Mr.  Blaauw  of  his  most  valuable  services.  As  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Blaauw  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  and  treasures  of  the  Society.  Feb.  19,  1846,  he  had  exhibited 
at  the  Society's  Meeting  the  lid  of  Gundrada's  leaden  cist,  and  he  communicated  a 
Paper,  Dec.  3,  1846,  on  Queen  Matilda  and  her  Daughter,  in  answer  to  a  Paper  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Stapleton,  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  108.  In  May,  1865,  he  gave  an 
Account  of  Koman  Remains  discovered  at  Froxfield,  Hants.  In  his  connection 
with  the  "  Archaeological  Institute,"  he  exhibited  at  the  Oxford  Meeting,  1850,  a 
watch  of  Charles  I.  In  1852  he  exhibited  tiles ;  in  1854  he  presented  the  Terra 
Cotta  cast  from  Laughton  ;  in  1860  he  exhibited  an  Oriental  talisman  from  Luck- 
now  ;  in  1862,  an  oval  gold  snuff  box,  painted  with  enamel ;  and  in  1863,  he  gave 
notices  of  the  mural  paintings  found  at  Westmeston,  and  exhibited  bronze  pals- 
traves  or  moulds  for  celts  found  at  Wilmington. 

The  Committee  desire  also  to  place  on  record  their  respectful  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  ever  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  being  often  in  attendance  at  the  Annual 
Meetings,  and  occasionally  acting  as  President. 

In  the  Keport  for  1869,  Vol.  XXI.,  an  omission  unfortunately  occurred  which  the 
General  Committee  endeavoured  to  rectify,  on  the  first  possible  opportunity,  by  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  communicated  by  the  Acting  Hon.  Sec.  to  the 
persons  therein  named,  and  by  them  courteously  acknowledged.  "  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Committee  be  given  to  W.  A.  Day,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Bramwell,  and  W.  D.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their  handsome  presents  of  illustrations  to  Vol.  XXI.,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sincere  regret  that  an  acknowledgment  in  the  Annual  Keport  was  inad- 
vertently omitted. — Barbican,  Lewes  Castle,  Dec.  23rd,  1869." 

During  the  past  year  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organisation  and 
management  of  the  Society.  By  a  Resolution  passed  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing in  August  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  for  Business 
purposes  should  be  held  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Lady-day  at  the  Barbican, 
Lewes  Castle,  at  12.30  (vide  Rule  12).  It  was  also  determined  that  "no  further 
notice  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  nor  of  the  General  Meeting  in 
March,  will  be  issued  to  Members"  (vide  N.B.  to  Rules).  Change  has  also  occurred 
in  the  Editorial  Department  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Lower  having  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  Editor,  it  was  accepted  by  the  General  Committee,  at  a 
Special  Meeting,  held  on  January  18th,  1870,  and  the  following  resolution  was  car- 
ried at  the  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  March  24th,  1870,  and 
entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Society's  proceedings: — "  Having  accepted  the 
resignation  by  Mr.  Lower  of  his  office  of  Editor  of  the  Society's  Collections,  the 
General  Committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  services  .ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  Society. 

"  In  the  establishment  of  the  Society  Mr.  Lower  took  a  very  prominent  and  useful 
part ;  in  the  general  conduct  of  its  affairs  he  was  ever  most  zealous  ;  and  every 
Volume  of  the  Collections  hitherto  published  contains  evidence  of  his  wide  know- 
ledge and  research,  in  his  character  both  of  Contributor  and  Editor. 

"  The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that,  though  Mr.  Lower  has 
resigned  the  office  of  Editor,  his  valuable  co-operation  will  not  be  wholly  with- 
drawn." 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lower  the  office  of  Editor  of  Collections  was  confided 
to  the  Rev.  E.  Turner,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  that  gentleman  for 
his  energetic  efforts  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  onerous  duty  which  he  so 
readily  undertook,  and  so  liberally  discharged.  In  future  the  appointment  of  Editor 
will  be  made  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Curator  and  Librarian,  Mr.  J. 
Cooper,  F.S.A.,  for  the  energy  and  practical  ability  which  he  has  displayed  in  the 
department  specially  under  his  charge.  The  Library  at  the  Barbican  has  been  set 
in  order,  and  arranged  so  that  members  of  the  Society  may  find  ready  access  to  the 
books  ;  and  the  blocks  and  plates  which  are  the  property  of  the  Society  have  been 
collected  and  catalogued.  The  following  Volumes  have  been  presented  to  the 
Library,  and  are  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged: — "Surrey  Church  Notes,"  by  J. 
R.  Daniel-Tyssen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  "Shakespeare  and  his  Birthplace,"  by  C.  Roach 
Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

It  will  probably  be  of  service  to  Members  who  may  desire  to  complete  their 
"  Collections"  to  announce  the  prices  at  which  back  Volumes  can  be  procured. 
Volumes  2,  3, 5,  are  out  of  print ;  Volumes  1,  4,  21,  may  be  had  for  £2  2s.  each  ; 
Volume  13  for  10s.  6d.  ;  Volumes  6,  15,  20,  for  7s.  each ;  Volumes  7,  8,  9,  14,  16, 
17, 18,  19,  for  5s.  each;  Volumes  10,  11,  12,  for  4s.  each. 

A  reprint  of  Volumes  2,  3,  and  5  is  in  contemplation.  The  cost  of  each  Volume 
will  not  exceed  10s.,  provided  that  100  copies  are  bespoken.  It  is  requested,  there- 
fore, that  members  who  desire  copies  of  any  of  these  Volumes  for  reprint,  do  at  once 
send  notice  of  their  desire  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  Committee  (Rev.  W.  de  St.  Croix)  , 
specifying  the  Volumes  desired,  and  the  number  thereof. 

The  Society  held  an  Autumn  Meeting  in  1869,  at  Alfriston,  visiting  Berwick  Church 
and  Rectory  on  the  way.  The  objects  of  interest  at  Alfriston  are  many,  the  special 
attraction  on  this  occasion  being  the  barrows  on  the  Hill,  a  paper  on  which  has  been 
contributed  to  the  present  Volume  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  F.S.A.  The  old 
Hostelry,  the  Star,  was  visited,  and  also  the  Churches  of  Alfriston,  Littlington,  andr 
Lullington.  A  small  Museum  of  local  antiquities  was  exhibited  in  the  National 
School-room  at  Alfriston,  to  which  the  Rev.  H.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Ade,  and 
others,  sent  contributions. 

At  the  General  Meeting,  held  on  March  24th,  1870,  some  alterations  were  made  hi 
the  Rules,  in  accordance  with  notice  which  had  been  previously  given  (vide  Rule  12). 
Rule  11,  of  Vol.  XXL,  was  annulled.  The  functions,  therefore,  of  the  Editorial 
Sub-committee  cease.  The  Finance  Sub  committee  was  also  reorganised  and  en- 
larged. At  the  same  meeting  also  the  Rev.  W.  de  St.  Croix  was  appointed  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

The  illustration  of  Papers,  where  the  illustrations  are  not  presented  by  the  writers 
at  their  own  cost,  is  often  a  cause  of  difficulty  and  delay  ;  the  General  Committee, 
therefore,  venture  to  request  all  writers  of  Papers  for  the  Collections  to  give  early 
notice  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  Committee  of  the  illustrations  they  require,  in  order  that 
the  estimate  for  the  same  may  be  presented  to  the  Finance  Committee.  Attention  to 
this  request  will  simplify  the  duties  of  the  Committee,  and  expedite  the  completion 
of  the  Annual  Volume. 

The  Committee  regret  that  the  Editor  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining 
several  offers  of  Papers  in  consequence  of  such  offers  not  being  made  to  him  hi  suffi- 
cient time  to  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  them.  And  they  wish  it  now  to  be 
understood,  that,  as  they  hope  to  complete  the  Volume  early  in  July  hi  each  year, 
all  Papers  and  other  matters  for  insertion  in  it,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Committee  regret  that  much  valuable  work  has  been  destroyed  at  Worth,  and 
hope  that  what  remains  of  this  interesting  antiquity  will  be  carefully  cherished. 

Signed  C.  H.  CAMPION,  Chairman. 

June  23rd,  1870. 
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The  Right  Honourable  the  EARL  OF  CHICHBSTEE,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Eot. 


The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G. 
The  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 
The  MARQUIS  CAMDEN 
The  EARL  OF  ABERGAVENNY 
The  EARL  DE  LA  WARR 
The  EARL  OF  SHEFFIELD 
LORD  COLCHESTER 
LORD  VISCOUNT  GAGE 
The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTER 
The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

LORDTALBOT  DEMAXAHIDE,F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Lord  BUCKHURST. 
Lord  DE  LA  ZOUCHE,  F.S.A. 
Right  Hon.  HEXRY  B.  BRAND,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  S.  CAVE,  M.P. 
Hon  PERCY  WYNDHAM,  M.P. 
Sir  PERCY  BURRELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  DAVID  SALOMONS,  Bart.,  M  P. 
Sir  SIBBALD  D.  SCOTT,  Bart.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  WM.  TITE,  V.P.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Sir  GEO.  CROXTON  SHIFFNER, 
M.A.,  Bart. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  CHICHESTER, 

F.R.S. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  OTTER 
JOHN  GEORGE  DODSON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P. 
G.  B.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  STEWART  HARDY,  Esq.,  M.P. 
A.   J.   BERESFORD  HOPE,   Esq.,  D.C.L. , 

F.S.A.,  M.P. 

ROBERT  HENRY  HURST,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  TOWNLEY  MITFORD,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R.  W.  BLENCOWE,  Esq.,  M.A. 
J.  G.  BLENCOWE,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  J.COLLINGWOODBRUCE,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
JOHN  M.  COBBETT,  Esq.,  M.A. 
WILLIAM  DURRANT  COOPER,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Major-General  F.  DAVIES 
H.  W.  FREELAND,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  JOHN  GORING,  M.A. 
EDWARD  HUSSEY,  Esq.,  M.A. 
P.  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
Rev.  EDWARD  TURNER,  M.A. 
AIJBERT  WAY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 


Committee : 


Rev.  JAS.  BECK,  M.A.,  Parham 

T.  ST.  LEGER  BLAAUW,  Esq.,  Newick. 

Rev.  C.HEATHCOTE CAMPION,  M.A.,  West- 
meston. 

Capt.  COMBE,  F.S.A.,  Oaklands,  Battle. 

Rev.  Preby.  G.  M.  COOPER,  M.A.,  Wil- 
mington. 

ROBERT  CROSSKEY,  Esq.,  Lewes. 

REV.  P.  DE  PUTRON,  M.A.,  Rodmell. 


Rev.  E.  B.  ELLMAN,  M.A.,  Berwick. 
SAML.  EVERSHED,  Esq.,  Eastbourne. 
Rev.  G.  A.  M.  LITLE,  M.A.,  Lewes. 
JOHN  CLAY  LUCAS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Lewes. 
J.  L.  PARSONS,  Esq.,  Lewes. 
Rev.  Preby.  H.  SMITH,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Firle. 
Rev.  W.  DE  ST.  CROIX,  M.A.,  Glynde. 
Rev.  G.  H.  WOODS,  M.A.,  Shopwyke. 


Semtarg  of  Committee :  The  Rev.  W.  DE  ST.  CROIX,  M.A.,  Glynde,  Lewes, 

to  whom  communications  may  be  addressed. 

treasurer :  GEO.  MOLINEUX,  Esq.,  Old  Bank,  Lewes. 

~*  a      -    •         j  FRANCIS  BARCHARD,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield, 

:    1  The  Rev.  WILLIAM  POWELL,  M.A.,  Newick,  Uckfield. 
Hottorarg  fiioitor  of  Collections  :  Rev.  E.  TURNER,  M.A.,  Maresfield,  Uckfield. 
If  oral  Secretaries: 


J.  A.  BLAGDEN,  Esq.,  Petworth 

W.  BORRER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Cowfold 

Rev.  Preby.  CAREY  H.  BORRER,  M.A., 

Hurst-Pierpoint 

GEORGE  SLADE  BUTLEB,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Rye 
THOMAS  S.  BYASS,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Cuckfield 
H.  CAMPKIN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  104,  Pall  Mall 
Rev.  G.  A.  CLARKSON,  M.A.,  Amberley 
Mr.  H.  M.  EMARY,  Eastbourne 
GEO.  P.  HOLMES,  Esq.,  Arundel 
THOS.  HONYWOOD,  Esq.,  Horsham 


Rev.  T.  MEDLAND,  M.A.,  Steyning 

Mr.  J.  PHILLIPPS,  Worthing 

BARCLAY  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  Brighton 

C.  LEESON  PRINCE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  Uckfield 

J.  M.  RICHARDSON,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells 

J.  H.  ROGERS,  Esq. ,M.D.,  East  Griastead 

T.  Ross,  Esq.,  Hastings 

Mr.  WAKELING,  Brighton. 

Rev.  G.  H.    WOODS,    M.A.,    Shopwyke 

House,  Chichester 
T.  W.  WONFOR,  Esq.,  Brighton 


Hcmorarg  (Janitor  ano  librarian:  JOSEPH  COOPER,  ESQ.,  F.S.A., 

Clerks  Mr.  NEWLAND  RUDWICK,  Barbican?  Lewes,  to  whom  all  communications  respecting 

unpaid  Subscriptions,  and  the  delivery  of  Volumes,  should  be  addressed. 


N.B. — The  *  prefixed  denotes  Life  Compounders. 


Abergavenny,  The  Earl  of,  Eridge  Castle 
Ade,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Milton  Court 
Addis,  John,  Esq.,  Enstington 
Alderton,  Mr.  Chas.,  Hastings 
Alexander,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  Eeigate 
Allfrey,  G.  Esq.,  London 
Andrew,  E.  T.  S.,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Arkcoll,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Herstmonceox 
Arnott,  Eev.  S.,  Hollington 
Ash,  Eev.  Drummond,  Cocking 
Athenaeum  Club,  London 
Attenborough,  Eev.  W.  F.,  Fletching 
Auckland,  Mrs.,  Lewes 
Austen,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Wadhurst 
Bacon,  G.  P.,  Esq.,  Lewes 
*Bacon,  Eev.  Thomas,  Wiggonholt 
Baker,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Buxted 
Banks,  E.  H.  S.,  Esq.,  Rye 
•Banks,  Eev.  G.  W.,  Worth 
Barber,  Mr.  Wm.,  Willingdon 
Barchard,  Francis,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place 
Barclay,  Donald,  Esq.,  Mayfield 
Bartlett,  Eev.  W.,  Wisborough  Green 
*Barttelot,  Brian  B.,  Esq.,  East  Grinstead 
Barwell,  Eev.  A.  S.,  Southwater,  Horsham 
Bathurst,  Capt.H.,EastDereham,  Norfolk 
Bates,  Mr.  Jas.,  Lewes 
Battye,  Eev.  W.  W.,  Hever,  Kent 
Baxter,  W.  E.  Esq.,  Lewes 
Bay  ley,  Miss,  Keymer 
Beattie,  A.,  Esq.,  Chislehurst 
Beard,  S.,  Esq.,  Eottingdean 
Beard,  Miss  Matilda,  Eottingdean 
Beck,  Eev.  Jas.,  M.A.,  Parham 
Beckley,  Mr.  G.,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Beeching,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Bellamy,  Mrs.,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Bellingham,  C.,  Esq.,  Brighton 
Bellingham,  Miss  S.,  Eye 
Benge,  Jas.,  Esq.,  Eoyal  Masonic  Insti- 
tution, Wood  Green,  N. 
Biddulph,  A.  G.  Esq.,  Burton  Park,  Pet- 

worth 

Bigge,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Brighton 
Bishop,  Miss,  Hastings 
*Blaauw,  Mrs.,  Beechland 
Blaauw,  T.  St.  Leger,  Esq.,  Newick 
Blackburn,  H.,  Esq.,  Langton,  Kent 
Blagden,  J.  A.,  Esq  ,  Petworth 
Blaker,  Edgar,  Esq.,  Lewes 
Blakiston,  Eev.  Eobt.,  Ashington  Rectory 
Blencowe,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Bineham 
Blencowe,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  The  Hooke 
Blessley,  Eobt.,  Esq.,  A.I.B.A.,Eastbourne 
Bloxam,  Eev.  J.  Rouse,  D.D.,   Beeding 
Blunt,  F.  S.,  Esq.,  Worth 
Blyth,  H.,  Esq.,  Seaford 
Bond,  W.,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Booty,  Mr.  James,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Borrer,  Eev.  Preby.  Carey  H.,  Hurst-Pier- 

point 

•Borrer,  Capt.  Clifford,  Dover 
Borrer,  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Cowfold 


*Borrer,  Lindfield,  Esq.,  Henfield 
Bowdler,  Charles,  Esq.,  Euncton 
Bowles,  Eev.  F.  A.,  Singleton 
Boxall,  H.,  Esq.,  Wisborough  Green 
*Boxall,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  Brighton 
Boys,  Jacob,  Esq.,  Brighton 
Braden,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Lewes 
Braithwaite,  Eev.  G.,  Haversham,  West- 
moreland 

Bramwell,  Ed.,  Esq.,  Brighton 
Brand,  Eight  Hon.  H.,  M.P.,  Glynde 
Bray,  Eev.  E.,  Kingston,  Lewes 
*Bridger,  Edwd.  Kynaston,  Esq.,  London 
Bridges,  Eev.  A.  H.,  Beddington,  Croydon 
Brooke,  F.  C.,  Esq.,  Ufford,  Woodbridge, 
Brown,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Buckham  Hill 
Brown,    Alex.,   Esq.,    Cottesmore    Hall, 

Oakham 

Brown,  Eev.  Felix,  M.A.,  Stopham 
Brown,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  Shoreham 
Brown,  Eev.  H.,  M-A.,  Pevensey 
Bruce,     Eev.    J.     Collingwood,     LL.D., 

F.S.A.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Buck,  Eev.  W.  H.  M.,  Seaford 
Buckell,  Leonard,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Chichester 
Buckhurst,  Lord,  Knole 
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Card,  Mr.  H.,  Lewes 
Cardale,  Eev.  T.  E.,  Uckfield 
Carpenter,  H.,  Esq.,  London 
Carter,  W.  Bonham,   Esq.,  Alverstoke, 
Cass,  Eev.  C.  W.,  Battle 
Catt,  George,  Esq.,  Bishopston 
Catt,  A.  Esq.,  Lewes 
Catt,  Mr.  Levi,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Cave,  Eight  Hon.  S.,  M.P.,  35,  Wilton 
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Cayley,  Miss,  East  Grinstead 
Chapman,  E.,  Esq.,  Tunbridge 
Challen,  Mr.  T. ,  Storrington 
Chambers,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  Eastbourne 
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Chatfield,  E.,  Esq.,  Lewes 
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1.  That  the  Society  shall  avoid  all  topics  of  religious  and  political  controversy, 
and  shall  remain  independent,  though  willing  to  co-operate  with  similar  Societies 
by  friendly  communication. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  consist  of  Members  and  Honorary  Members. 

3.  That  candidates  for  admission  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  Members  of 
the  Society,  and  elected  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  or  at  a  General  Meeting. 
One  black  ball  in  five  to  exclude. 

4.  That  the  Annual  subscription  of  Ten  Shillings  shall  become  due  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  or  £5  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  composition  for  life.     Subscriptions 
to  be  paid  at  the  Lewes  Old  Bank,  or  by  Post-office  order,  to  GEOEGE  MOLINEUX, 
Esq.,  Treasurer,  Lewes  Old  Bank,  or  to  any  of  the  Local  Secretaries. 

N.B. — No  Jfember,  whose  Subscription  is  in  arrear.  w  entitled  to  receive  the 
animal  volume  of  Collections,  until  such  subscription  has  been  paid. 

5.  That  every  new  Member,  upon  election,  be  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
such  Subscription  or  Life  Composition,  an  entrance  fee  of  Ten  Shillings. 
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6.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  admit,  without  ballot,  on  the  nomination 
of  two  members,  any  Lady  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member. 

7.  That  the  general  affairs  of  the  Society  be  conducted  by  a  Committee,  to  consist 
of   the   President,  Vice- Presidents,   the  Honorary   Secretaries,   the  Editor  of  the 
"  Collections,"  who  (in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  general  annual  meeting, 
held  17th  August,  1865,)  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Committee  may 
deem  fit ;  Local  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Curator  and  Librarian,  and 
not  less  than  twelve  other  Members,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  the  General  Meeting 
in  March ;  three  Members  of  such  Committee  to  form  a  Quorum. 

N.B. — The  Committee  meet  at  Lewes  Castle,  on  the  Thursdays    preceding  the 
usual  Quarter  Days,  at  12  o'clock. 

8.  That  the  management  of  the  financial  department  of  the  Society's  affairs  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Sub- Committee,  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
General  Committee. 

9.  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  empowered  to  remove  from  the  list  of  the*| 
Society  the  name  of  any  Member  whose  Subscription  shall  be  more  than  three  years 
in  arrear,  and  who  shall  refuse  to  pay  on  application  :  and  that  this  Committee  shall 
at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  submit  a  report  of  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  Society,  when  cheques,  signed  by  three  of  the  Members  present,  shall  be 
drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  same. 

10.  That  the  accounts  of  the  Society  be  submitted  annually  to  the  examination 
of  two  auditors,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee  from  the  general  body  of 
the  Members  of  the  Society. 

11.  That  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Committee,  the  resolutions  of 
the  majority  present  shall  be  binding. 

12.  That  two  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  be  held  in  the  year  : — the  one  on 
the  Second  Thursday  in  August,  at  some  place  rendered  interesting  by  its  Antiquities 
or  Historical  Associations,  in  the   Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  the  County 
alternately  ;   and  the  other  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Lady  Day,  at  the  Barbican, 
Lewes  Castle,  at   12.30 ;  at  which  latter  Meeting  such  alterations  shall  be  made  in 
the  Rules  as  a  majority  of  those  present  may  determine,  on  notice  thereof  having 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  December  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Committee. 

13.  That  a  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  summoned  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
on  the  requisition  in  writing  of  five  Members,  or  of  the  President  or  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  specifying  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward  for  consideration  at  such 
Meeting ;  and  that  subject  only  to  be  then  considered. 

14.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  appoint  as  an  Honorary  Member  any  person 
(including  foreigners)  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society;  such  Honorary 
Member  not  to  pay  any   Subscription,    nor  to  have  the  right   of  voting  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  to  be  subject  to  re-election  annually. 

15.  That  the  General  Meeting  in   March  be  empowered  to  appoint  any  Member 
Local  Secretary  for  the  town  or  district  where  he  may  reside,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  accurate  information  as  to  objects  of  local  interest ;  and  that  such 
Local  Secretaries  be  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee. 

16.  That  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Papers,  and  the  exhibition  of  Anti- 
quities, be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Committee  may  determine,  and  that 
notice  be  given  in  the  County  Papers. 

17.  That  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  ;  such  minutes  to  be  read  and  confirmed  at  each  successive  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  then  sitting. 


N.B. — No  further  notice  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Committee, 
nor  of  the  General  Meeting  in  March,  which  will  be  held  at  the  times 
and  place  as  above  mentioned,  will  be  issued  to  Members. 
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STEYNING  AND  WESTGRINSTEAD  CHURCHES, 
AND  THE  ANCIENT  CASTLE  OF  KNEPP, 


BY  THE  EEV.  EDWARD  TURNER,  M.A.  AND  V.P. 


THE  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  having  visited  most  of  the 
places  of  antiquarian  interest — some  of  them  more  than  once 
—in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  induced,  in  August  last,  to  try,  as  an  experiment, 
how  far  they  could  avail  themselves  of  a  particular  line  of 
railway,  to  spend  a  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  instruc- 
tive day,  in  inspecting  one  or  two  of  the  more  attractive 
churches,  and  other  objects  of  antiquity,  in  the  northern 
part.  They,  therefore,  selected  Knepp  Castle,  in  Shipley 
(the  property  of  Sir  Percy  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  his  father,  but  which  at  present  he  does  not 
occupy  himself,  preferring  as  a  residence  the  Park  House,  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Westgrinstead,  late  the  seat  of  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Walter  Burrell),  as  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  for  that  year,  which  held  out  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  reached  by  means  of  the  Shoreham  and  Horsham 
Line,  and  which  would  enable  the  members  and  their  friends 
to  visit  the  interesting  churches  of  Steyning  and  Westgrinstead, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Knepp  Castle  on  their  way. 
And  the  following  short  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  different 
objects  thus  proposed  to  be  visited  were,  at  the  request  of  the 
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Committee,  prepared  and  read  upon  the  occasion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  attention  of  those  present  on  that  day  to 
such  parts  of  the  buildings  inspected  as  were  deemed  most 
worthy  of  their  attention ;  the  time  allowed  for  the  inspection 
of  each  being  necessarily  very  short :  and  they  are  now  given 
to  the  Society  more  as  records  of  what  took  place  on  that 
day,  than  from  any  peculiar  merits  they  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess. The  Society's  marquee  was  erected  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake  in  the  Park  of  Knepp  Castle,  which  is  usually 
called  u  The  Knepp  Pond,"  and  which  is  the  largest  piece  of 
water,  not  in  Sussex  only,  but  south  of  the  Thames;  and 
here  the  dinner  took  place,  which  was  admirably  served  by 
Mr.  Bourner,  of  the  "Black  Horse,"  Horsham.  At  this 
dinner  Sir  Percy  Burrell  was  to  have  presided;  but  this, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  company  present,  he  was  prevented 
doing,  partly  by  the  fatigue  incident  to  a  protracted  session 
of  Parliament,  and  partly  by  the  state  of  Lady  Burrell's 
health,  which  made  a  visit  to  Germany  necessary  as  soon  as 
Sir  Percy  could  be  released  from  his  Parliamentary  duties. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  then,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  sketches,  which  I  shall  give  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  read. 

STEYNING   CHURCH. 

To  the  inspection  of  this  church  an  hour  was  devoted ;  and 
here  the  Society  had  to  lament  the  absence  of  Mr.  Medland/ 
the  incumbent,  who  was  in  Switzerland  at  the  time.  His 
place,  however,  was  very  ably  supplied  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills, 
the  architect  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which 
is  not  yet  quite  completed,  and  who,  as  a  member  of  our 
Society,  had  kindly  come  down  from  London  to  receive  us,  and 
to  point  out  to  us  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  structure. 
As  his  assistance  was  wholly  unexpected  by  the  Committee, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  sketch,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  should  be  read  first,  and  that  he  should  after- 
wards make  a  few  vivd  voce  observations  upon  it. 

The  sketch,  then,  was  as  follows : — 

"  There  can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt,  that  what  we  now 
see  is  a  portion  only  of  a  much  larger  church,  which  once 
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stood  here  ; — the  length  of  the  nave  and  its  height,  as  we 
now  see  it,  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  present  width. 
This  must  be  the  impression  made  upon  every  one  on  first 
entering  it.  Cartwright,  in  speaking  of  its  external  appear- 
ance before  its  restoration,  says,  that,  as  it  now  stands,  it  may 
be  described  as  a  picturesque,  rather  than  as  a  fine  building ; 
the  alterations  which  it  has  undergone  at  different  times 
having  destroyed  all  regularity  of  style  and  symmetry  on 
the  outside.  The  tower,  too,  will  be  found  to  be  rudely  con- 
structed of  flint  and  stone; — and  of  a  date,  not  perhaps, 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And  even  this  debased 
structure  has  been  much  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  two 
clumsy  buttresses — one  on  its  north  and  the  other  on  its 
south  side.  The  chancel,  which  is  about  half  the  length  of 
the  nave,  has,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  at  the  east  end 
of  it,  a  good  window  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture. 
This  has  lately  been  fitted  up  with  stained  glass  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Hugh  Ingram,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  and  dedicated 
to  his  memory  ;  the  principal  divisions  being  of  polished 
marble.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  is  an  aisle,  exhibiting  in 
its  construction  no  very  striking  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  only  external  indications  of  really  good  architecture  of  an 
ancient  date  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  story  of  the  nave, 
which  is  of  Caen  stone,  very  neatly  worked  in  small  courses, 
and  lighted  by  beautifully  designed  Norman  windows,  orna- 
mented with  equally  good  mouldings,  and  other  appropriate 
details.  He  also  alludes  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  connected 
with  their  construction.  The  northern  windows,  he  says, 
appear  deeply  recessed  on  the  inside;  and  they  have  only  on 
the  outside  a  single  plain  moulding  around  them,  while  the 
southern  windows  are  different.  They  are  deeply  recessed  on 
the  outside,  and  have  around  them  double  courses  of  mould- 
ings, with  a  single  one  only  within.  This  he  considers  a 
wise  contrivance  of  the  builder  ;  the  principal  approach  to 
the  church  being  on  its  south  side.  He  also  mentions  one  or 
two  original  windows  as  remaining  in  his  day  unaltered  in 
the  north  aisle.  They  were  very  narrow,  and  had  semicircular 
arches.  The  arches  of  the  doors  are  also  semicircular. 

"  That  the  fabric  was  originally  cruciform,  with  a  central 
tower  of  good  proportions  and  workmanship,  seems  to  be  the 
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prevailing  opinion.  The  side  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave 
by  eight  semicircular  arches — four  on  each  side;  and  these 
are  supported  by  cylindrical  columns,  the  clerestory  being 
lighted  by  similarly  arched  windows,  corresponding  in  number 
and  position  with  the  arches  below.  That  the  nave  once  ex- 
tended further  to  the  westward,  the  position  of  the  two  western 
columns  next  the  tower  plainly  indicates.  Possibly  there 
might  have  been  an  additional  arch  on  each  side.  The  limits, 
however,  of  the  original  nave  cannot  now  be  traced.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  church,  too,  has  been  materially  altered, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  three  arches  which  cross  the  nave  and 
aisles.  Here  might  have  been,  in  its  original  cruciform  state, 
a  transept,  or,  perhaps,  the  central  tower.  Nor  does  the 
more  modern  chancel  define  the  limits  of  the  ancient  choir. 
Fragments  of  foundations  have  been  met  with  in  digging 
graves,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  shewing  that  it  was  formerly 
of  greater  length  than  it  is  now. 

"  With  regard  to  the  architectural  ornamentation  of  this 
church,  that  of  the  nave  is  very  elaborately  carried  out,  every 
part  of  it  being  beautifully  executed ;  and  the  whole  designed 
and  finished  with  a  studied  variety  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects.1 The  capitals  of  the  eight  columns,  though  differing 
from  each  other  in  the  detail  of  their  designs,  will  be  found 
to  be  perfectly  uniform  in  their  size  and  proportions.  The 
arches,  we  see,  are  profusely  fretted  in  zig-zags,  and  other 
patterns,  and  the  clerestory  windows  decorated  with  the  same  ' 
artistic  care. 

u  The  Elizabethan  date  of  the  present  tower  seems  not 
inaptly  to  indicate  the  period  when  the  original  church  was 
reduced  to  its  present  size.  As  the  church  was  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  richly-endowed  Abbey  of  Fecamp  in  Nor- 
mandy, it  was,  doubtless,  built  by  the  monks  of  that  estab- 
lishment. It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 

u  A  Saxon  king  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
church ;  but  the  supposition  is  based  upon  very  questionable 
authority." 

« 

If  it  had  been  known  at  the  time  this  statement  was  pre- 
pared that  the  eminent  architect,  Mr  Gordon  Hills,  would 

1  As  a  specimen  of  the  capitals  of  these  pillars,  see  one  of  those  iii  the  south  aisle, 
figured  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  120. 
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have  been  present  upon  the  occasion  of  our  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  Steyning  Church,  the  pointing  out  its  most  interesting 
parts  would  have  been  left  entirely  to  him.  As  soon  then  as 
the  reading  what  had  been  previously  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Gordon  Hills'  intention 
to  be  present,  was  finished,  he  very  kindly  supplemented  what 
had  been  said  by  some  additional  interesting  statements — the 
result,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  observations  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  restoration,  embracing  a  brief  account  of  the 
religious  establishment  settled  here  at  an  early  period,  for 
whose  use  Steyning  Church  was  originally  built,  and  what 
was  the  position  of  the  monastery  they  occupied.  And  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  was  able  to  refer  to  many  things 
as  established  facts  which  had  been  previously  advanced  as 
suppositions  only. 

The  Saxon  king,  he  said,  which  had  just  been  alluded 
to  as  buried  in  Steyning  Church,  was  Ethelwulf,2  the  father 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  St.  Cuthman,  too,  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  interred  here.  Mr.  Hills  then  went  on  to  state  that 
the  church  in  which  they  were  then  assembled,  and  of  which 
they  had  already  heard  something,  was  still  under  the  process 
of  restoration,  the  work  not  being  yet  quite  completed.  That 
it  was  originally  monastic,  and  reduced  in  later  times  to  a 
parochial  standard,  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  Where 
then  was  the  monastery  to  which  the  church  belonged  ?  This 
point  Mr.  Hills  was  able  satisfactorily  to  establish  bj  the 
traces  which  he  found  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
This  monastery  was  first  a  cell  to  the  foreign  Abbey  of 
Fecamp,  and  afterwards  a  college  of  secular  canons.  The 
site  was  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  a  monastery,  and 
such  as  was  generally  chosen  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
religious  society.  For  monasteries,  as  a  rule,  were  usually 
built  near  to  a  stream  of  water,  for  the  sanatory  conveniences 
thus  afforded  to  the  household ;  and  the  Steyning  monastery 
was  not  an  exception  to  it.  For  though  the  monastery  is 
gone,  the  babbling  stream  upon  which  it  stood  still  flows  on. 

The  position,  then,  of  this  monastery  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  church  being  placed  so  peculiarly  on  the  side 

a  See  Postscript  to  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  222. 
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of  a  hill,  the  ground  rising  considerably  to  the  west,  and 
burying  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  some  feet  on  its  western 
and  southern  sides,  while  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel 
stands  above  the  ground,  and  must  have  done  much  more  so  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  structure  was  larger  than  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Hills  supposes  the  nave  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1150,  a  period  in  church  architecture  when  the 
elaborated  style  of  Norman  workmanship  was  adopted  and 
fully  carried  out.  In  proof  of  Steyning  Church  having  taken 
a  considerable  time  to  complete,  Mr.  Hills  pointed  out 
evidences  of  the  work  not  having  been  in  some  places  finished 
until  some  time  after  its  erection,  and  where  in  others  it  is 
still  unfinished.  The  great  chancel  arch  is  altogether  plainer 
than  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  from  this  he  argued 
that  the  choir  and  transepts  were  built  and  finished  before  the 
nave  was  begun.  That  it  was  originally  a  cross  church  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  some  discoveries 
which  he  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work  of  restoration 
and  reparation.  It  was  found  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
chancel  arch  supports  by  means  of  abutments,  and  in  digging 
out  the  earth  to  put  these  in  the  workmen  came  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  original  transepts ;  and  so  solid  and  sound 
did  Mr.  Hills  upon  examination  find  them  to  be,  that  he 
erected  his  abutments  upon  them.  And  as  he  found  them 
on  both  sides  of  the  supporting  columns,  this  at  once  showed 
that  the  church  must  have  been  square. 

Mr.  Hills  referred  to  a  curious  piece  of  carving,  which  is 
to  be  found  on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  columns  near  the 
chancel,  as  earlier  in  appearance  than  any  other  in  the 
church;  on  which  account  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
genuine  specimen  of  Saxon  work.  But  this  he  thinks  not  to 
be  the  case.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  more  than  the 
whimsical  display  of  an  eccentric  workman,  who  chose  to 
carve  oddly  in  an  odd  place ;  and  its  date  is  of  about  the 
same  period  as  the  rest  of  the  carved  work  in  the  nave,  and 
he  then  pointed  out  where  the  church  had  been  reduced  in 
size;  which  it  was  evident,  from  the  style,  must  have  taken 
place  some  time  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  plan  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hills  for  the  removal  of  the 
tablets  under  the  east  window,  and  for  replacing  them  by  an 
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elegant  arcade  of  polished  alabaster  and  marble,  corresponding 
with  the  window  above,  the  whole  forming  a  reredos  of  much 
taste  and  beauty. 

During  his  descriptive  observations  on  this  interesting 
church,  Mr.  Hills  led  his  earnestly- attentive  audience  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building,  in  which  illustrations  were  to  be 
found  of  what  he  wished  to  explain. 

After  the  description  of  the  inside  of  the  church  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Gordon  Hills  took  the  company  assembled  round 
the  outside  of  the  building,  which  led  to  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  peculiarity  of  the  stone  made  use  of  in  squared 
blocks,  and  built  in  alternately  with  corresponding  squares 
formed  of  flints,  in  the  construction  of  the  tower.  The  stone 
is  of  a  fine  texture,  and  about  the  colour  of  that  imported  from 
Normandy  ;  but  evidently  not  Norman,  and  though  much 
honeycombed,  it  is  to  all  appearance  very  durable.  As  it  is 
different  from  any  other  kind  of  stone  now  quarried  in  the 
county,  Mr.  Hills'  opinion  is  that  it  was  obtained  from  a 
quarry  somewhere  off  Shoreham,  but  now  covered  by  the 
sea. 

STEYNING   PAESONAGE 

was  next  visited.  This  is  a  brick  building,  with  mullion 
windows,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the  date  of  James  I. 
The  old  entrance  hall  is  now  converted  into  the  dining-room 
of  the  house,  and  is  fitted  up  with  carved  oak  pannelling 
and  furniture,  the  latter  collected,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  as  these  and  some  carved  stones  in  the  garden 
have  been  already  described  in  Vol.  xvi.,  p.  237,  they  need 
not  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  here. 

WESTGRINSTEAD    CHURCH, 

which  was  next  visited,  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,3  and  con- 
sists of  two  aisles  of  exactly  the  same  length,  running  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  divided  by  arches.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  is  the  chancel,  which  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  what  is  called  a  tie  beam,  there  being  no  chancel 
arch.  The  tower  is  in  the  middle  of,  and  of  the  same  width 

8  See  Vol.  vii.,  p.  106. 
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as  the  south  aisle,  and  finished  off  outwardly,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  our  Sussex  churches,  particularly  such  as  are 
situated  on  or  near  what  geologists  designate  "  the  oak  tree 
clay  "  district,  with  a  shingled  spire.  Its  original  windows 
were  manifestly  lancet-shaped ;  but  these  have  been  supplanted 
generally  throughout  the  church  by  what  are  now  seen; 
windows,  that  is,  of  a  much  later  date.  The  font  is — like 
many  others  in  this  part  of  the  county — of  Sussex  marble. 
It  is  square,  and  its  sides  are  ornamented  by  an  arcade  of 
the  usual  Norman  type. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  South  Aisle,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  church.  At  the 
east  end  of  this  aisle  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  the 
private  property  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  is  commonly 
called  "  The  Manorial  Burying  Place,"  for  as  such  it  has 
been  used  from  an  early  period.  It  was  probably  erected  by 
one  of  the  powerful  Baronial  family  of  Braoze,  the  Lords  of 
Bramber,  whose  residence  was  Bramber  Castle,  and  who  were 
the  early  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Westgrinstead,  and  the  great 
landowners  in  the  Bramber  Rape;  and  the  remains  of  one  of 
whose  minor  castles  we  shall  presently  see  at  Knepp.  They 
probably  held  the  manor  until  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  when  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  a  family  named 
Halsham,  who  resided  at  Clothalls — an  old  manor  house, 
which  stood  where  the  house  now  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Churchyard,  and  looking  into  it — and  to  which  there  was 
attached  an  estate  of  400  acres,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  family  the  longest  of  any  property  in 
the  county.  It  is  stated  to  have  descended  from  father  to 
son,  by  inheritance,  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  500  years.  In 
1411,  John  Halsham  purchased  127  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  in  Westgrinstead. 

The  earliest  member  of  this  family  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  John  de  Halsham,  who  was  twice  married — 
first  to  Philippa  Mitchel,  and  secondly  to  Philippa,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  David  Strabolgy,  the  last  Earl  of 
Athol.  At  the  time  he  married  her  she  was  a  widow,  having 
been  previously  married  to  Sir  Henry  Percy,  whose  father, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  her  guardian.  Her 
tomb — a  slab,  with  an  inlaid  figure  of  herself  in  brass,  lying 
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under  a  canopy — still  remains  in  this  manorial  chapel,  and 
is  deserving  of  notice.  The  inscription  is  nearly  all  of  it 
gone;  but  among  Sir  William  Burrell's  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  she  is  there 
stated  to  be  the  wife  of  John  Halsham,  and  to  have  died 
November  1st,  1395.  Where  her  husband  was  buried  does 
not  appear ;  but  probably  it  was  in  the  same  chapel.  His 
name  appears  as  a  juror  in  the  Nonas  Return  for  this  parish 
as  John  de  Clodhall. 

They  had  three  sons — Richard,  Hugh,  and  John  ;  and  a 
daughter,  Philippa,  Richard  probably  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  as  Hugh  inherited,  and  he  is  called  in  a  deed  of  John 
Homsey,  releasing  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  him  in  1419, 
"  My  venerable  Lord,  Sir  Hugh  Halsham,  Knight."  He  was 
one  of  the  Sussex  Armigeri,  who  were  present  and  fought  at 
Agincourt.  Besides  that  of  Westgrinstead,  he  was  Lord  also 
of  the  Manor  of  Applesham.  His  brother  Richard  indented 
for  himself  at  the  same  contest,  and  for  three  archers,  for 
which  he  received  £8  6s.  8d.,  prest  money.  The  following 
also  appears  in  the  list  of  Agincourt  Sussex  Warriors :  *'  John 
Michelgrove,  puisne,  per  Halsham.4 "  Hugh  Halsham's  will 
is  dated  February  7th,  1441.  Having  no  issue  himself,  he 
left  legacies  to  his  brother  John,  and  to  his  sister  Philippa 
Falconar,  and  to  fifty-seven  other  persons,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  £300,  besides  vestments  to  the  churches  of 
Westgrinstead,  Shipley,  and  Combe.  His  monument,  con- 
sisting of  inlaid  figures  of  himself  and  his  wife  Jocosa,  under 
a  Gothic  canopy,  is  also  in  this  chapel,  beneath  the  eastern 
wall.  It  is  a  low  altar-tomb.  In  his  will  he  directs  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  at  Westgrin- 
stead. He  is  represented  in  armour,  with  a  sword  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  a  dagger  on  the  other,  and  with  his  feet  on  a 
lion ;  and  his  wife  in  the  usual  costume  of  the  period  in  which 
she  lived.  The  inscription  also  of  this  tomb  is  nearly  gone, 
and  what  remains  of  it  is  moved  from  its  proper  place.  A 
copy,  however,  of  this,  too,  is  preserved  among  Sir  William 
Burrell's  papers;  by  which  it  appears  that  Sir  Hugh  died  in 
1441,  and  his  wife  in  1421.  Who  she  was  I  have  not  been 

4  See  Vol.  xv.,  p.  129. 
XXII.  C 
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able  to  discover.  This  tomb  is  also  deserving  of  minute  in- 
spection. These  two  interesting  memorials  are  figured  and 
described  in  Boutel's  Monumental  Brasses,  Nos.  86,  92,  131, 
and  124.  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Halsham,  and  Sir 
Hugh's  niece,  married  John  Lewknor.  For  an  account  of  the 
Lewknor  family  see  Vol.  iii.,  p.  89,  where  a  Robert  Halsham 
is  mentioned  as  living  33rd  Edward  III.  (1351).  Although 
I  feel  pretty  confident  of  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  said 
of  the  Halsham  family,  as  far  as  it  goes,  still  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  the  result  of  my  experience  is,  that  the  history 
of  this  ancient  family  is  very  confused  and  obscure. 

A  branch  of  the  Shirleys  of  Wiston  were  also  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Westgrinstead,  by  grant  from  the  Crown,  upon  the 
attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  to  whom  it  had  previously 
been  granted.     How  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown 
is  not  for  a  certainty  known.     Thomas  Shirley,  to  whom  the 
grant  was   made,  was  a   younger   son  of  Ralph  Shirley,  of 
Wiston.     His  son  Francis  was   buried  at   Wiston,  in  1559. 
In  this  family  it  continued  until  about  the  year  1607,  when 
the  Manor  and  Manorial  Residence  were  purchased  by  Sir 
Edward  Caryll,  of  Harting,  through  whose  grand-daughter  it . 
passed  to   Thomas,   Lord  Morley ;  who,  conjointly  with  his 
mother,  settled  it  for  the  sum  of  <£8,000,  on  Richard  Caryll,  j 
Esq.;  at  whose  death  in  1701  it  passed  to  his  grandson,  John 
Caryll,  who  was  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  the  wife  of  James' 
II.     He  was  a  rigid   Papist;  and  founded  and  endowed  a' 
Papistical  Establishment,  in  a  house  standing  in  the  Park, 
which  is  still  kept  up.      The  Carylls  are  supposed  to  have 
erected  the  large  square  brick  mansion,  which  stood  in  West- 
grinstead Park,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  castel- 
lated mansion,  by  Mr.  Walter  Burrell,  in  1806. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  John  Caryll  held  the  estate 
that  Alexander  Pope  spent  much  of  his  time  here  with  him  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  incident  happened  here  which  led  to-] 
his  poem  of  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  This  he  addressed 
to  his  Westgrinstead  friend,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  written.. 
He  says — 

"  This  verse  to  Caryll,  Muse  !  is  due." 

John  Caryll  was  no  mean  poet  himself,  having  written  two 
plays,  one  called  "  The  English  Princess  ;  or  The  Death  of 
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Richard  III."  This  was  published  in  1667.  The  other  was 
called  "  Sir  Solomon  ;  or  The  Cautious  Coxcomb,"  which  was 
published  in  1671.  He  also  published  the  Psalms  of  David, 
translated  from  the  vulgate  ;  and  translations  of  some  parts 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

Of  this  family  was  Sir  Thomas  Gary  11,  Knight,  of  Bentons, 
in  Shipley.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Caryll, 
Knight,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Tufton.  Sir  Thomas  died  in  1616,  at  the  age  of  49  years. 
A  splendid  monument  of  different  coloured  marbles  was 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  south-side  of  the  chancel  of 
Shipley  Church.  He  is  represented  as  a  knight  in  armour, 
lying  under  an  arch  ;  the  effigies  of  his  children  being  given 
below. 

Of  the  three  beautiful  monuments  standing  against  the 
south  wall  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  the  one  with  a  sarcophagus, 
surmounted  by  an  urn,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
William  Burrell,  a  name  dear  to  every  Sussex  Archaeologist, 
and  much  to  be  revered  by  all,  on  account  of  the  very  exten- 
sive collections  which  he  made  towards  a  history  of  this 
county,  which,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Dalla  way's  and 
Cartwright's  history  of  the  three  western  rapes.  Though 
dead,  Sir  William  may  be  said  still  to  speak  to  us,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  that  vast  mass  of  archgeological 
lore  which  he  has  accumulated,  and  so  liberally  given  to  the 
public — and  to  the  accumulation  of  which  he  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time  and  wealth — shall  exist.  On  it,  too,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  his  lady.  This  monument  is  by  Flax- 
man. 

The  next  is  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Meryk  Burrell,  and  his 
lady.  This  was  executed  by  a  pupil  of  Roubiliac,  named 
Smith,  and  has  an  excellent  medallion  likeness  of  Sir  Meryk. 

The  third  is  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Walter  Burrell,  of  West- 
grinstead  Park,  who  was  one  of  the  M.P.'s  for  the  county  in 
three  or  four  successive  sessions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  western  arch  of  this  chapel 
bears  evident  marks  of  its  having  had  a  roodloft  attached  to 
it,  which  was  probably  approached  by  means  of  the  arch  in 
the  south  wall. 

c  2 
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We  now  come  to  the  western,  or  remaining  portion  of  the 
south  aisle,  which,  though  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  nave  of 
the  church,  was  originally  a  private  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Wards  of  Champions,  an  estate  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  parish,  which  this  family  held  and  resided  upon  for 
two  centuries  and  more.  The  magnificent  monument  in  this 
chapel,  which  is  justly  esteemed  the  great  ornament  of  this 
church,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Powlett,  Esq., 
of  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  who  died  in  1746.  He  was  Captain 
of  the  Horse  Grenadiers  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  It  also  re- 
cords the  death  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  was  a  Ward  of 
Champions.  The  sculptor  of  this  beautiful  work  of  art  was 
Michael  Rysbrack.  It  consists  of  two  life-size  figures  in 
Roman  costume,  leaning  over  a  funereal  urn.  The  cost  of 
this  monument  is  said  to  have  been  £2000.  The  entrance  to 
this  chapel,  if  a  chapel  it  may  be  called,  is  through  a  Norman- 
arched  doorway  in  the  south  wall. 

On  the  flooring  are  the  remains  of  another  brass,  the 
figures  of  which  are  gone,  but  the  inscription  plate  still 
remains.  From  this  we  learn  that  it  was  placed  to  the 
memory  of  Kobert  Ravencroft,  and  Joh'ne  his  wife.  They 
both  of  them  died  in  1522.  From  the  situation  of  the 
slab  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  wife  to  have  been  a 
Ward.  Another  slab  in  the  same  aisle  has  been  inlaid; 
but  no  part  of  the  brass  remains. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  north 
side,  through  a  large  porch,  built  of  oak.  This  porch  is 
very  perfect,  and  of  much  interest.  In  the  gable  of  its 
roof  is  a  beautiful  little  wooden  niche  for  a  statuette, 
which  is  much  ornamented. 

WESTGRINSTEAD   PARSONAGE. 

Of  this  the  northern  part  is,  like  that  of  Steyning,  of  the 
date  of  James  I.  Like  it,  too,  its  windows  are  mullion.  The 
dining-room  was  the  original  entrance  hall.  This,  the  late 
incumbent  fitted  up  with  old  carved  oak  furniture,  collected 
principally  in  his  own  parish  and  in  the  adjoining  parishes. 
This,  by  his  will,  he  bequeathed  as  heir-looms  to  his  succes- 
sors in  the  incumbency.  By  the  additions  he  made  to  the 
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house  on  the  south  side  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  parsonages 
in  the  county.  The  advowson  was  purchased  by  an  ancestor 
of  the  late  rector  in  1690,  or  about  that  time;  and  it  was  sold 
by  the  late  rector  to  George  O'Brien,  Earl  of  Egremont,  in 
1826.  Previous  to  1677  the  advowson  was  appurtenant  to 
the  Manor.  In  the  hall  window  of  the  house  are  some  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  painted  glass. 

ON  THE  CASTLE  OF  KNEPP,  OR  CNAPP. 


This  castle,  which  stands  in  the  part  of  Shipley  bordering 
on  Westgrinstead,  may,  from  the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  from 
the  manifest  connexion  which  it  will  presently  be  seen  it  had 
with  the  Castle  of  Bramber,  not  inaptly  be  classed  among  the 
minor  and  subsidiary  castles  of  Sussex.  As  the  accounts  of 
this  ancient  castle  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  very 
scanty  and  imperfect,  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  this  our  Society's  visit  to  it,  to  supply,  in  some 
measure,  this  deficiency.  Its  ruins,  which  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  it,  are  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
road  from  Worthing  to  Horsham,  on  which  they  are  situated, 
and  from  which  latter  place  they  are  distant  about  six  miles. 
To  the  traveller  on  this  road  they  cannot  fail  to  be  an  in- 
teresting object  of  antiquity. 

With  regard  to  its  name,  Knepp,  I  find  it  variously  written 
in  ancient  deeds  and  records.  Although  the  initial  letter  is 
in  later  documents  a  K,  in  the  more  ancient  it  is  a  C  ;  and 
though  in  later  times  it  is  written  with  two  "  p's,"  and  some- 
times with  and  at  other  times  without  a  final  "  e,"  in  older 
deeds  we  find  it  with  one  "  p  "  only,  and  without  an  "  e." 
Cnap,  then,  was,  doubtless,  the  original  name — the  designation 
of  this  castle  being  manifestly  derived  from  the  Saxon  Cnaep, 
the  summit  or  crown  of  a  hill.  For,  however  applicable  it  may 
seem  to  be  in  more  ways  than  one  to  the  position  and  circum- 
stances of  this  castle,  I  reject  altogether  its  derivation  from 
the  Greek  word  napos — locus  montanus  et  silvosus.  Attached 
to  the  castle  was  a  very  extensive  manor  and  park,  called 
Cnap-ville,  probably  because  this  part  of  Shipley  parish  was 
a  vill  or  township,  separated  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
parish  generally. 
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With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  castle,  Cart- 
wright,  in  his  u  History  of  the  Rape  of  Bramber,"  in  which 
it  is  situated,  throws  out  a  suggestion  far  more  ingenious 
than  convincing,  namely,  that  as  the  term  "der  Knepp"  in 
the  German  language  is  applied  to  a  young  nobleman  who  is 
not  yet  a  knight,  but  under  instruction  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  chivalry,  as  a  requisite  qualification  to  enable  him  to 
become  so,  the  name  of  this  castle  may,  he  thinks,  have  been 
derived  from  its  having  been  occupied  in  Saxon  times  by  a 
scion  of  the  reigning  family  of  the  district,  by  whom,  he  adds, 
the  Castle  of  Bramber,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  erected,  and  the  Castle  of  Cnap  to 
have  been  built.  Without  entering  on  the  question  whether 
Cnap  had  a  pre-Norman  existence  or  not,  to  refute  Cart- 
wright's  theory  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  term  Cnap, 
as  applied  to  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  local  designation  in  Sussex.  In  proof  of  this  a 
reference  to  two  instances  must  suffice.  The  rising  ground 
on  which  the  part  of  the  town  of  Brighton,  now  called 
Brighton  Place,  is  situated,  was  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Knepp ;"  and  the  part  of  Findon  which  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
village,  is  still  called  "  Nep,"  or  Knep  u  gate  " — probably 
from  its  being  situated  on  the  high  ground  forming  one  side 
of  "  the  gate  " — the  avenue,  that  is,  or  opening  into  the 
valley  of  the  Southdowns  in  which  Findon  stands.  The 
plebeian  term  "  nab,"as  applied  to  the  cope  or  top  of  an  abrupt 
rise  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  familiar  to  most  Sussex 
ears. 

From  the  origin  of  the  name,  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the 
history  of  the  Castle  itself.  Like  Bramber,  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  original  structure  is  left  Grose,  who  professes 
to  have  visited  and  inspected  its  remains  in  1775,  says  of 
them,  that  u  so  completely  has  been  the  work  of  demolition 
in  the  instance  of  this  castle,  that  a  reasonable  conjecture 
cannot  be  hazarded  from  a  view  of  the  ruins  themselves,  as 
they  then  appeared,  of  its  original  form  and  extent. 
"Enough,"  he  adds,  "only  remains  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce that  here  was  once  a  castle."  Grose's  examination 
of  this  interesting  archaeological  relic  must,  judging  from  his 
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observations  upon  it,  have  been  very  limited  and  superficial. 
For,  so  far  from  there  being  at  the  time  he  mentions  no  trace 
of  its  external  size  and  form  remaining,  many  traces  of  the 
outworks  must  then  have  been  observable,  the  work  of  demo- 
lition to  which  he  alludes  not  having  been  commenced  until 
about  the  year  1762,  twelve  years,  that  is,  before  he  visited 
the  site,  when  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  that  part 
of  the  present  road  from  Steyning  to  Horsham,  which  lies  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  castle,  were  taken  from 
its  ruins,  and  when  all  was  removed  but  that  portion  of  the 
inner  tower  or  keep,  which  still  remains. 

The  information,  however,  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  judgment  of  what  this  castle  once  was,  which  Grose  declared 
himself  unable  to  obtain  in  1775,  has  since  been  amply  sup- 
plied from  the  more  accurate  observation  of  later  historians, 
as  well  as  from  indicia  still  traceable  on  and  about  the 
mound  on  which  it  stood.  "Tis  true  there  was  not,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  sufficiency  of  the 
division  walls  remaining  to  enable  Grose  to  say  what  was  the 
internal  arrangement  of  this  castle,  still  its  external  size  and 
form  might  then,  for  even  now  they  may  be  inferred  from 
the  shape  of  the  moat  with  which  it  was  surrounded ;  sufficient 
traces  of  which  are  still  visible  to  show  that  it  was  circular, 
and  that  it  enclosed  an  area  of  about  two  acres.  This  moat 
must  have  been  supplied  with  water  from  a  branch  of  the 
Adur  which  flows  near.  A  field  adjoining  that  in  which  this 
castle  stood  is,  or  was  until  lately,  called  "the  Town  Field," 
and  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  it  by  a  causeway. 
The  portion  of  the  castle  wall  now  standing  is  of  very  con- 
siderable thickness. 

At  what  time  this  castle  was  erected  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  history  throwing  no  positive  light  on  the  subject. 
But  that  it  was  built  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest 
may,  I  think,  notwithstanding  what  Cartwright  says  of  its 
Saxon  origin,  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  Norman  Survey,  while  that  of 
Bramber  is.  Still  the  two  circular  arches  observable  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  wall — the  one  heading  a  doorway  leading 
into  the  keep,  and  the  other  a  window  over  it,  seem  to  indicate 
an  early  Norman  date.  We  know,  too,  that  from  a  very 
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remote  period,  this  castle  formed  part  of  the  baronial  posses- 
sions of  William  de  Braoze,  Lord  of  Bramber,  and  that  it 
remained  attached  to,  and  passed  by  inheritance  with,  the 
Honour  of  Bramber,  with  but  little  interruption  to  its  lineal 
descent,  until  the  time  of  its  destruction. 

This  castle,  then,  may  fairly  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
built  by  William  de  Braoze,  soon  after  his  attainment  of  the 
Barony  of  Bramber  from  the  Conqueror;  and  his  object  in 
building  it  probably  was,  either  as  a  hunting  seat  for  the 
part  of  the  barony  in  which  it  was  situated — the  Normans 
being  much  addicted  to  field  sports,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  of  the  chase ;  or  as  a  place  of  retreat,  of  which  the 
Lords  of  Bramber  might  at  any  time  avail  themselves  in  case 
of  invasion,  or  any  other  danger  which  might  arise  from  the 
nearness  of  Bramber  Castle  to  the  sea  coast,  and  to  the  Port 
and  Harbour  of  Shoreham. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  first  erection 
of  this  Castle,  and  by  whomsoever  it  was  built,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  made  the  occasional  residence  of 
this  William  de  Braoze  and  his  descendants  for  two  centuries 
after  the  conquest ;  for  we  find  many  of  the  deeds  executed 
by  him  and  others  of  the  family  during  that  period,  dated 
from  the  castle  at  Cnap. 

The  earliest  interruption  to  their  peaceable  possession  of 
this  castle  of  which  we  have  any  record,  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  the  year  1 208 ;  when,  as  we  learn  from  Matthew  Paris, 
King  John,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  many  of  the  nobles  of 
that  day,  and  among  them  that  of  .the  possessor  of  Bramber 
Castle  at  that  time,  sent  special  messengers  to  him  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  his  children  as  hostages  for  his  future  alle- 
giance to  him.  To  this  unlocked  for  and  unreasonable  re- 
quest, Matilda,  their  mother,  returned  this  spirited  and  in- 
dignant reply — that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  entrust  her 
children  to  one,  even  though  he  were  a  king,  who  had  so 
treacherously  and  basely  murdered  his  own  nephew,  Prince 
Arthur,  whom  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  succour  and  pro- 
tect. As  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  this  insulting  answer  so 
greatly  incensed  the  king  that  he  despatched  soldiers  clan- 
destinely to  Bramber  Castle,  with  instructions  to  put  the 
whole  family  under  arrest.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of 
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this  stratagem  he  was  disappointed;  for  Matilda,  knowing  full 
well  John's  malignant  disposition  and  temper,  and  suspecting 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  her  message  to  him,  did 
not  await  the  result.  Eeceiving  the  next  day  private  inti- 
mation of  the  king's  intentions  towards  her,  she  immediately 
fled  with  her  children  to  Ireland,  where  for  a  time  she  was 
unmolested.  But  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  place  of 
her  retreat  was  discovered ;  and  being  made  prisoner  with 
her  children,  she  was  brought  to  England,  and  incarcerated 
in  Windsor  Castle;  where,  if  not  by  the  king's  order,  cer- 
tainly with  his  connivance  and  approval,  they  were  cruelly 
starved  to  death.  William  de  Braoze  did  not  accompany  his 
family  to  Ireland,  but  retired  to  France,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died.  Of  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented 
itself  of  seizing  upon  the  barony  and  castle  of  Bramber,  John 
was  not  long  in  availing  himself;  and  having  done  so,  he 
assigned  them  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  his  second  son.  And 
it  was  during  the  time  that  this  honour  and  its  dependencies 
were  so  held  that  this  king  visited  Cnap  four  times;  first  in 
April,  1206,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  raised  against 
him  during  the  time  the  kingdom  was  under  the  interdict  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  he  himself  was  excommunicated  for 
the  opposition  he  offered  to  Langton  in  his  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.5  King  John  was  a  second  time  at 
Cnap  in  May,  1209.  He  was  there  a  third  time  in  1211 ; 
for  his  confirmation  of  the  grants  of  many  benefactors  to  Bay- 
ham  Abbey  is  dated  from  this  castle.  The  deed  concludes — 
u  Data  per  manum  de  Marisco  apud  Cnap  sexto  die  Aprilis, 
anno  regni  nostri  xii."6  And  he  was  at  Cnap  for  the  fourth 
time  in  January,  1215,  at  which  time  the  confederated  barons 
were  assembled  in  London,  to  determine  how  best  to  check 
the  career  of  this  vicious  king,  and  to  maintain  the  public 
liberty  with  their  swords.  And  Queen  Isabella  was  at  Cnap 
for  eleven  days  in  1214 — 15. 

It  was  while  Cnap  was  in  the  king's  hands  that  he  appears 
to  have  kept  up,  as  the  Barons  of  Bramber  had  done  before 

«  See  Inett's  Origines  Anglicanee,  Vol.          6  See  Pat.  6,  Edwd  III.,  p.  2,  m.  ;  or 
ii.,  p.  410,  et  seq;  or  Wordsworth's  EC-       Monast.  Angl.,    Vol.  vi.,  pt.  2,  p.  914, 
clesiastical  Biography,   Vol.    i.,   p.  77,       where  this  deed  is  given, 
where  a  detailed  account  of  this  rebel- 
lion is  given. 

XXII.  D 
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him,  a  large  hunting  establishment  there;  its  extensive  park 
being  well  stocked  with  deer,  wild  hogs,  &c. ;  the  deeds  and 
documents  relating  to  Cnap,  given  in  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  2  to  12  of 
our  Collections,  having  reference  principally  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  this  establishment.  Much  timber 
was  also  cut  in  this  park  at  different  times,  and  shipped 
off  from  Shoreham  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

That  at  this  eventful  period  Cnap  was  looked  upon  as  an 
important  post  we  may  infer  from  the  order  which  King  John 
issued  in  1214  for  this  castle  to  be  fortified;7  and  in  1216, 
after  London  had  opened  her  gates  to  the  insurgent  Barons, 
Lewis,  the  King  of  France,  who  had  been  commissioned  two 
years  before  by  the  Pope  to  carry  his  intentions  against  King 
John  into  effect,  the  Crown  of  England  having  been  previously 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by  him,  landed  an  army,  according 
to  Stowe,  near  Sandwich,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  May  21st;8 
and  having  possessed  himself  of  Canterbury,  went  on  towards 
London,  and  not  finding  John  there,  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Winchester,  where  he  was;  having  previously  taken  pos- 
session of  the  castles  of  Ryegate,  Guildford,  and  Farnham, 
These  circumstances,  Dallaway  considers  as  adding  weight  to 
the  conjecture,  that  the  Western  Weald  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire,  was  the  scene  of  action  of  this  contest. 

Five  days  only  previous  to  the  landing  of  Lewis,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  now  among  the  Patent  Rolls,  was  written  by 
John  to  Roland  Bloett,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 
time  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  but  who  was  probably  the  King's 
Agent  in  the  management  of  affairs  at  Cnap,  doubtless  under 
the  impression  that  his  days,  as  the  sovereign  of  this  country, 
were  numbered,  and  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  chance  of  maintaining  his  crown;  thereby 
making  the  order  it  contains  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very 
last,  of  this  King;  for  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Charta  de 
Foresta,  were  signed  by  this  King  June  19th  of  this  year; 
and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  restless  ambition  the  October 
following. 

"  The  King  to  Roland  Bloett  greeting — 

"  Know  ye  that  the  Citizens  of    London   gave  up  their 

7  See  Eymer's  Fcedera,  16th  of  John.  See  Chron.,  p.  173. 
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City  to  our  enemies,  quickly  and  of  their  own  free  will, 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Dunstan.  Therefore 
we  command  you  to  carry  away  from  Cnap,  and  elsewhere 
all  that  can  be  removed,  and  to  take  it  without  delay  to 
Bramber,  and  secure  it  in  the  House  there,  unless  you  can 
better  bestow  it  in  the  castle ;  but  the  House  at  Cnap  you 
shall  totally  destroy. 

"  Signed  by  me  at  Fremantle,  May  18th." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  given  in  Yol,  iii.,  p.  8,  and  a 
view  of  the  remains  of  the  castle  in  Vol.  vv  p.  143.9 

Of  this  Roland  Bloett  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
further  information  than  I  have  already  given.  Other  in- 
stances of  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  or  of  a  name  very 
similar  to  it,  as  it  was  connected  with  Sussex,  are  as  follows : 
In  the  year  1090,  during  the  time  that  William  Rufus  was 
detained  at  Hastings  by  contrary  winds,  previous  to  his  em- 
barkation for  Normandy,  Robert  Bloett  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary-within-the- 
Castle.  He  had  previously  been  Abbot  of  Evesham.  In 
1338  Robert  Blote  was  Parson  of  Thakeham ;  and  in  1570 
Thomas  Blewet  was  Prebendary  of  Gates  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chichester. 

But  to  return  to  Cnap.  The  execution  of  the  King's 
order  doubtless  led  to  the  destruction  of  this  castle,  as  a  forti- 
fied place  only.  For  we  have,  I  think,  sufficient  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  castle  was  not  so  entirely  destroyed  at  that 
time,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  being  used  as  a  place  of 
residence ;  for  soon  after  John's  death  we  find  Henry  III.  using 
this  Barony  and  its  dependencies  as  a  means  for  detaching  so 
powerful  a  Sussex  Baron  as  De  Braoze  from  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies.  With  this  view,  and,  as  the  grant  states,  "  upon 
terms  of  peace  and  reformation,"  he  offered  them  to,  and  they 
were  accepted  by,  Reginald  de  Braoze,  though  he  was  not 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  property,  who  held  them  two  years, 
and  then  assigned  them  over  to  his  son  and  heir,  William  de 
Braoze.  That  Cnap  was  included  in  this  grant  and  assign- 
ment, and  that  it  was  at  that  time  the  occasional  residence 

9  The  reference  to  this  letter  is  Rot.  Pat.,  from  the  year  1201  to  1216. 
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of  the  Barons  of  Bramber,  may  be  inferred  from  an  order  still 
in  existence,  (see  Cartwright's  Rape  of  Bramber,  page  226, 
xvii.)  which  was  issued  by  this  William,  April  13th,  1281, 
to  one  of  his  Bailiffs,  and  dated  from  his  castle  at  Cnap.  And 
in  the  year  1282  we  find  John  de  la  Cnap  and  Emma  his 
wife  granting  to  Walter  de  Col  vile,  Prior  of  Sele,  a  meadow 
in  Shipley  called  "  Le  Smithie."  As  this  is  the  last  notice  we 
have  of  this  castle,  it  was  probably  discontinued  soon  after  as 
a  residence,  and  it  was  then  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 

To  King  John's  rapid  progress  through  Sussex,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  visits  to  Knepp,  Mr.  Blaauw  has  alluded  in 
his  paper  on  Sussex  Archaeology,  with  which  the  first 
volume  of  our  Collections  commences,  and  again  in  Vol. 
iii.,  p.  2.  In  1206  he  appears  to  have  been  at  Mailing, 
in  Kent  on  Friday  the  7th  of  April,  and  on  the  following 
day  at  Cnap;  and  on  the  9th  he  was  at  Arundel;  and  on 
the  10th  at  Southampton.  And  in  1215  he  was  at  Guild- 
ford,  on  the  21st  January,  and  at  Cnap  on  the  22nd.  This 
restless  king  must  often  have  travelled,  notwithstanding  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  other  impediments  to  quick  pro- 
gress at  that  time,  fifty  miles  a  day.  This  rapidity  of 
locomotion  seemed  incredible  to  Matthew  Paris,  who,  in 
speaking  of  it,  says — "  Citius  quam  credi  fas  est."  How 
different  from  this  was  the  progress  which  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland made  in  travelling  from  London  to  Petworth  some 
centuries  later;  for  it  took  them  two  days  to  accomplish  the 
journey  from  Guildford. 

THE    SHIPLEY   RELIQUARY, 

or  ancient  receptacle  for  relics,  for  so  Cartwright  designates 
it;  while  Mr.  Way  calls  it  a  feretory,  or  portable  shrine. 
u  These,"  he  says,  *'  were  usually  in  the  form  of  a  small 
chapel,  such  as  that  preserved  in  Shipley  Church."  This,  then, 
was  the  last  object  of  antiquarian  interest  exhibited  to  us  at 
our  meeting  at  Knepp.  But  though  this  was  the  case,  it 
was  by  no  means  the  least  deserving  of  our  notice;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  for 
submitting  it  to  our  inspection  in  the  marquee,  after  dinner. 
For,  though  we  were  in  the  parish  of  Shipley,  the  church  was 
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too  distant  from  Knepp  to  be  brought  within  the  possi- 
bility of  a  visit  to  it. 

This  curious  vessel  is  of  oak ;  and  its  sides  and  ends  are 
elaborately  covered  with  enamelled  copper.  Its  length  is 
seven  inches,  and  its  height  six.  The  figures  on  its  sides  and 
ends  are  gilt,  as  well  as  the  bordering  of  each  compartment 
in  which  the  figure  is  placed.  The  subject  represented  on 
it  is  our  blessed  Lord's  crucifixion.  In  the  centre  compart- 
ment in  front,  our  Saviour  is  represented  as  suspended  on  the 
cross,  with  small  half-length  figures  of  angels  on  each  side  of 
his  head ;  and  below  are  two  other  figures, which  may  possibly  be 
intended  for  the  two  Marys ;  and  in  the  outside  compartments 
are  similar  figures,  but  larger,  which  may  be  representations 
of  two  of  the  Apostles.  All  are  in  an  attitude  of  humility 
and  reverence.  At  one  end  is  a  figure  of  a  female,  evidently 
intended  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  corresponding  figure  at 
the  opposite  end  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  identified.  Over 
the  cross  are  the  Greek  initial  letters  X.  P.  S.  Its  work- 
manship, which  is  very  good,  shows  that  its  date  is  coeval 
with,  if  not  anterior  to,  the  gift  of  Shipley  Church  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  thanking,  for  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  society  generally,  the  Kev.  Henry  Law 
Cooper,  of  Shipley,  and  Mr.  Richard  Stotesbury,  Sir  Percy 
Burrell's  agent,  for  the  very  excellent  arrangements  which 
they,  acting  as  a  local  committee,  made  for  us  and  our  friends 
at  Knepp  on  that  day. 
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FAMILY    NAMES   IN    BEEWIGK,    FEOM 
1606   TO    1812, 


BY  THE  EEV.  E.  B.  ELLMAN,  M.A. 


IN  an  early  Volume  of  the  Archseologia  Cantiana  a  list  of 
desiderata  is  given ;  and  one  of  the  items  of  which  it  consists 
is  this — "  Indexes  to  Parochial  Registers."  The  desirable- 
ness of  such  indexes  must  be  manifest  to  all  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  confused  and  perplexing  state  of  such 
registers.  Still,  desirable  as  they  are,  this  is  a  mode  of  ren- 
dering their  valuable  contents  more  available  by  us,  to  which, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our 
Sussex  Archa3ological  Society  has  not  as  yet  been  particularly 
called.  Doubtless  to  some  of  us — and  amongst  these  may  be 
more  especially  reckoned  the  clergy  who  have  the  charge  of 
our  larger  parishes,  where  the  registers  must  necessarily  be 
very  voluminous — the  want  of  some  such  assistance,  for  facili- 
tating our  Archaeological  researches,  when  engaged,  as  we 
often  must  be,  in  investigating  the  vast,  but,  unhappily,  too 
often  ill-arranged  sources  of  information  for  the  compilation 
of  family  history,  which  thus  exists  in  our  parishes,  and  is 
open  to  all,  must  have  frequently  suggested  itself.  But  little, 
however,  has  as  yet  been  done  in  any  way  towards  providing 
a  remedy  for  this  annually  increasing  evil. 

As,  except  to  the  parochial  clergy,  under  whose  custody 
the  registers  are  directed  to  be  placed,  the  history  of  our 
"  Church  Books"  is  but  little  known,  I  will  now  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject.  They  date  from  the  30th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  feared  that, 
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notwithstanding  Lord  Cromwell's  strict  injunctions  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  these  valuable  records,  and  the  protestation 
which  every  incumbent  was  obliged  to  make  when  instituted 
to  a  benefice  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  he  "  would 
keep  the  Register  Book  according  to  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Injunctions,"  much  carelessness  in  their  custody  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  comprehending 
a  period  of  about  100  years,  was  found  to  have  taken  place, 
and  some  falsification  to  have  been  practised;  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  which  for  the  future,  a  reinforcement  of 
Lord  Cromwell's  original  injunctions  of  1538,  which  had  been 
lost  sight  of,  became  necessary ;  and  this  was  effected  by  means 
of  the  70th  Canon  of  our  Church,  which  was  ordained  the 
first  of  James  I.  (1603).  By  this  Canon  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Church  Book  shall  be  kept  in  the  parish  church  in  a 
coffer,  or  chest,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  each  parish. 
These  coffers  were  to  be  provided  with  three  locks  and  the 
same  number  of  keys,  and  of  these  keys  one  was  directed  to 
remain  with  the  minister,  and  the  other  two  with  the  church- 
wardens severally.  And  the  Canon  then  goes  on  to  direct 
that  henceforth,  upon  every  Sabbath-day,  immediately  after 
morning  or  evening  service,  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
should  take  the  book,  which  was  directed  to  be  of  parchment 
or  of  very  stout  paper,  out  of  the  coffer ;  and,  in  the  presence 
of  such  wardens,  the  minister  was  to  write  and  record  in  it 
the  names  of  all  parties  christened,  together  with  the  names 
and  surnames  of  their  parents,  and  also  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons married  or  buried  during  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
day  and  year  on  which  any  such  event  occurred.  And  having 
done  this,  they  were  again  to  replace  the  book  in  the  coffer,  and 
to  keep  it  until  the  next  Sunday  under  the  same  regulation  of 
locks  and  keys.  Each  page,  when  filled,  was  to  be  signed  at 
the  foot  with  their  names.  The  Canon  then  further  provides 
for  attested  copies  of  such  entries  being  sent  once  in  every 
year  to  the  Bishop's  Registry.  These  coffers  were  the  origin 
of  our  church  chests.  Some  of  these  chests,  indeed,  were 
original  coffers,  having  their  treble  locks  and  keys  in  a  perfect 
and  efficient  state. 

Of  these  registers,  the  earlier  ones  in  some  parishes  no 
longer  exist.     They  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost;  but  in- 
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stead  of  this  being  the  case — and  that  they  should  have  been 
so  got  rid  of,  seems  scarcely  possible — is  it  not  much  more 
likely  that  having  been  falsified — and  we  have  evidence  of 
such  falsifications  having  been  practised — they  were  authori- 
tatively withdrawn  and  destroyed  as  no  longer  to  be  depended 
upon  ?  Many  of  our  existing  registers,  it  will  be  observed, 
begin  about  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  this  Canon.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  now  perhaps  not  very  satisfactorily  to 
be  accounted  for,  the  Berwick  registers  do  not  commence 
until  a  very  unusually  late  period. 

But  not  for  the  present  to  enter  further  into  this  subject, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  for  Archaeological  purposes,  such  de- 
ficiency of  registered  information  in  some  of  our  parishes  may 
in  a  measure  frequently  be  supplied  by  other  accessible  paro- 
chial documents  that  may  still  be  in  existence.  And  this  is 
the  case  in  the  parish  of  Berwick,  of  which  1  am  the  incum- 
bent. For  though  the  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  pre- 
served in  the  parish  chest  commence  only  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  namely,  in  1768,  there  are  other  parochial  docu- 
ments which  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  this  deficiency. 
I  allude  to  lists  of  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  highway 
surveyors,  from  the  year  1644  ;  besides  statements  of  collec- 
tions for  various  purposes,  made  in  the  parish  at  different 
times ;  as  well  as  entries  of  parochial  accounts,  in  which  the 
names  of  many  of  the  early  parishioners  occur,  &c.  These, 
I  am  well  aware,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  thej 
particularity  of  the  legal  enquirer ;  still,  they  will  be  found 
very  valuable  to  Archaeologists,  as  often  giving  him  informa- 
tion otherwise  not  perhaps  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  then  from  such  documents  and  other  authentic  sources 
of  parochial  information — including,  of  course,  the  church 
books  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  from  the  period  at 
which  they  commence — that  the  following  attempt  has  been 
made  to  carry  out  in  detail  in  my  small  parish — the  area  of' 
which  is  1097  acres  only,  and  the  population,  as  taken  in 
the  last  census,  169 — the  suggestion  of  the  Archaeologia 
Cantiana,  comprehended  under  the  useful  item  of  "Indexes 
to  Parochial  Registers;  "  with  what  success  it  will  be  for  the 
members  of  our  society  to  determine,  and  to  follow  or  not  in  my 
wake  accordingly.  The  year  1606  is  the  earliest  date  of  any 
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of  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain ;  and  it 
so  happens  that,  commencing  with  that  year,  copies  of  the 
Berwick  Kegisters  are  to  be  found  in  the  Diocesan  Registrar's 
office  of  the  See  of  Chichester  for  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  county,  at  Lewes.  And  as  the  present  system  of  keeping 
the  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  dates  from  the  First  of 
January,  1813,  when  the  Act  of  the  52nd  of  George  the 
Third,  chapter  146,  came  into  operation,  these  are  the  limits 
which  naturally  suggested  themselves  to  me,  and  which 
therefore  I  adopted,  in  compiling  the  following  list  of  names 
of  Berwick  inhabitants.  Doubtless  it  may  and  will  be  im- 
proved upon,  for  it  does  not  profess  to  be  perfect.  Still,  if 
it  is  the  means  of  inducing  other  members  of  our  society  to 
try  their  hands  in  making  an  alphabetical  index  of  names 
occurring  in  the  registers  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  may 
happen  severally  to  reside,  the  object  of  this  short  paper  will 
have  been  fully  realised. 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  in  explanation  of  my  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  following  schedule,  that  where  a  short 
horizontal  line,  thus  —  for  instance,  is  placed  between  any 
two  dates,  the  references  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  continuate  residence 
of  the  family  so  named  in  the  parish  within  those  dates. 
And  where  the  same  mark  is  placed  after  the  last  date,  it  is 
intended  to  indicate  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  justify,  as  a 
further  supposition,  that  the  family  resided  in  Berwick  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  in. all 
cases  where  family  names  have  disappeared  from  the  parish 
since  the  year  1812,  the  date  of  the  last  appearance  of  the 
name  in  any  parochial  document  existing  in  the  parish  is 
given. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  list  of  names,  a  separate  index  is 
added  of  the  names  of  all  such  persons,  as,  though  resident  in 
other  parishes,  were  married  at  Berwick. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  my  paper  was  written  I  have 
been  informed  that  an  alphabetical  index  of  names,  occurring 
in  the  register  books  of  the  parish  of  Isfield,  was  compiled 
many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gaunt,  the  late  rector; 
and  that  it  has  been  found  very  useful  in  at  once  enabling 
the  officiating  minister  to  determine,  whether  a  particular 
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family  name,  and  how  many  of  that  name,  occur  in  the  parish 
registers,  at  what  date  they  were  resident  in  the  parish,  and  on 
what  page  of  such  registers  they  are  to  be  found.  This  then 
may  be  considered  as  amply  supplying  all  the  information 
which  the  item  of  the  desiderata  of  the  Archaeologia 
Cantiana  under  consideration  had  in  view,  and  which  can 
reasonably  be  required. 

In  compiling  such  an  index,  one  difficulty,  where  the  re- 
gisters commence  from  their  first  establishment,  or  even  at  a 
later  period,  will  be  met  with  by  the  compiler  at  his  onset. 
He  will  find  in  these  records,  particularly  in  the  earlier  of 
them,  names  sometimes  entered  correctly,  and  at  other  times 
as  they  were  commonly  pronounced  in  the  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  resided;  and  these  will  often  be  so 
different  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  identical.  And  this 
will  be  found  to  be  continued  until  in  the  course  of  years  the 
corrupted  name  takes  the  entire  place  of  the  original.  Thus 
we  have  Attrill,  Attrell,  and  Hattrell,  superseding  Atherill; 
Ellett,  Elliott;  Pilbeam,  Pilberham;  Stapley,  Staplehurst, 
&c.  A  little  pains,  however,  will  soon  overcome  this  per- 
plexity, and  make  the  task  of  such  index- compiling  an  easy 
and  a  pleasant  one. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the 
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Adams,  1661—1716. 

Ade,  1781—1815. 

Akehurst,  1778—1801. 

Aldrege,  1797. 

Ale,  1782. 

Allen,  1666—1704,  1793. 

Allfree,  1744. 

Anderson,  1782. 

Andrews,  1782. 

Attrill,  Atherill,  or  Hattrel,  1765 

—1768. 
Austen,  1609. 
Badcock,  1773—1778. 
Ballard,  1627—1644. 
Banks,  1678—1731,  1802. 
Barber,  1805. 
Barnden,  1696—1773. 
Bentley,  1685—1692. 


Best,  1679—1680. 
Blackman,  1627—1704. 
Blaker,  1627. 
Bodle,  1799—1802. 
Boys,  1685—1789. 
Broman,  1755. 
Brooke,  1625—1737. 
Brooker,  1673 — 1675. 
Brown,  1782—1786. 
Burneld,  1777—. 
Buxted,  1790. 
Galloway,  1804. 
Cane,  or  Caine,  1627 — 1714. 
Car,  1707. 
Card,  1765—1780. 
Carpenter,  1685 — 1707. 
Carter,  1697,  1783—1800. 
Champion,  1797. 
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.Cheal,  1796,  1797. 
Chesman,  1731. 
Clarke,  1624—1731. 
Clarkman,  1640. 
Clever,  1699—1707. 
Clifton,  1710—1742. 
Coates,  or  Coats,  1766—1812. 
Collingham,  1627—1638. 
Collins,  1769—1776. 
Comber,  or  Coomber,  1763 — 1800. 
Cooke,  1683—1697. 
Cooper,  1721—1772. 
Cooter,  or  Couter,  1730 — 1780. 
Copper,  1755. 
Cottington,  1809. 
Cox,  1774—1777, 
Creasy,  1784. 
Crunden,  1692—1694. 
Cuckney,  1804. 
Curie,  1655—1677. 
Dabson,  1606—1803. 
Davis,  1773—1785. 
Daw,  1772—1799. 
Diplock,  1771—1856. 
Duly,  1755—. 
Earle,  1627—1744. 
Eldridge,  1771. 

Elliott,  Eliot,  or  Ellett,  1763—. 
Elphick,  or  Elficke,  1666—1710. 
Evenden,  1777 — . 
Feers,  1781. 
Ferrel,  1805. 
Ford,  1800. 
Foster,  1627—1707. 
Fox,  1798. 
Fuller,  1771. 
Gallop,  1768. 
Gates,  1769,  1782. 
Gawland,  1711—1722. 
Geal,  1711. 
Glover,  1777. 
Goddard,  1798. 
Godley,  1708—1728. 
Gorringe,  1788—1794. 
Gouldsmitli,  or  Goldsmith,  1779 — . 
Gower,  1637—1660,  1802. 
Grattwick,  1630. 
Grayling,  1773. 
Griffiths,  1770. 
Gurr,  1771—1790. 


Hall,  1663—1670,  1752—1778. 

Harwood,  1627—1650. 

Hawes,  1695—1784. 

Head,  1778,  1798. 

Heasman,  1710,  1711* 

Henty,  1797. 

Herriott,  1806. 

Hider,  1795—1862. 

Hills,  1710,  1711. 

Hilton,  1759—. 

Hoadly,  1754—1776. 

Hoder,  1680—1691. 

Hook,  1774—1800. 

Hooll,  1731. 

Howell,  1778—1800. 

Hustle,  1697. 

Jeffery,  or  Jeffrey,  1606—1652. 

Jordan,  1627. 

Kelfey,  1677—1684. 

Kidd,  1772. 

King,  1796. 

Lambe,  1773—1784. 

Lashmar,  1653. 

Lay,  1765—1766, 

Lee,  1780,  1812. 

Levett,  1623—1867. 

Lower,  1764—1777. 

Lucas,  1798. 

Luckass,  1711. 

Manins,  1773. 

Martin,  1793—. 

Medhurst,  1794,  1799. 

Metcalfe,  1670—1672. 

Meteland,  1811. 

Miller,  1668—1865. 

Mitchell,  or  Michell,  1673—1707, 

1798. 

Mocket,  1669. 
Morris,  1627—1672. 
Mugridge,  1795. 

Munger,  or  Monger,  1766—1780. 
Newman,  1685 — 1773. 
Norris,  1705—1791. 
Nowell,  1675—1694. 
Nutt,  1618—1653. 
Oxley,  1803. 
Pace,  1766—1776. 
Page,  1653—1707,  1810. 
Paine,  1622,  1623. 
Pankhurst,  1768,  1769. 
E    2 
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Parker,  1789,  1790. 

Parsons,  1733—1750. 

Peckham,  1761. 

Penfold,  1768. 

Pettett,  or  Pettit,  1650—1803. 

Philcox,  1806. 

Pierce,  or  Pearce,  1746 — 1811. 

Pilcher,  1794—1813. 

Pinyon,  or  Pynion,  1800—1812. 

Piper,  1721—1792. 

Pollard,  1627,  1800. 

Potter,  1755 — 1838. 

Prodger,  1780. 

Putland,  1694—1697. 

Ranger,  1621—1783; 

Header,   or  Keeder,   1692—1696, 

1777—1798. 

Reed,  1701—1707,  1771—1811. 
Eeeds,  1768—1802. 
Reynolds,  1685—1711. 
Richardson,  1739—1743. 
Rippington,  1772. 
Robinson,  1784—1847. 
Rochester,  1685. 
Rodes,  1721. 
Rogers,  1707, 
Rowel,  1681. 
Russell,  1783 — . 
Rye,  1707. 
Sander,  1784. 
Sands,    Sans,    or    Sanns,    1792 — 

1795. 

Savage,  1796. 
Skinner,  1675—1697. 
Smith,  1784. 


Spurling,  or  Spurland,  1800—1806. 

Stace,  1711—. 

Stanton,  1761. 

Stevens,  1779—1804. 

Stone,  1808. 

Susans,  or  Sysan,  1649 — 1737. 

Tealing,  1627. 

Tippins,  1758. 

Todd,  1673,  1674. 

Towner,  1807,  1808. 

Trangmer,  1761. 

Tucknott,  1798—1800. 

Tuppen,  1700,  1701. 

Unsted,  1806. 

Varnham,  or  Vernom,  1776—1791. 

Verrall,  Verral,  or  Veral,   1765— 

1806. 

Walnet,  1663. 
Ward,  1622—1688. 
Warner,  1651. 
Waterman,  1756. 
Waters,  1731—1736. 
Weeks,  1622,  1774. 
WeUer,  1625—1627. 
West,  1627—1669,  1811. 
Westgate,  or  Westcote,  1763 — . 
Wheatley,  1606. 
White,  1761—. 
Willington,  1810,  1811. 
Winter,  1775. 
Wood,  1627,  1769. 
Woodhams,  1806. 
Woollar,  1784. 
Wren,  1627. 
Zone,  1690,  1691. 


MARRIAGES  IN  BERWICK  OF  NON-RESIDENTS  FROM  1754  TO  1812. 


Ade,  John      .     . 
Aldridge,  Thomas 
Avis,  Richard 
Bean,  Barbara    . 
Blabber,  John     . 
Bodle,  Charles    . 
Boys,  James  . 
Brown,  George   . 
Button,  William 
Carter,  Thomas  . 
Catt,  John     .     . 


Arlington 1774 

East  Dean     ....  1796 

Wythiham     ....  1787 

Litlington      ....  1783 

Hailsham       ....  1785 

Alfriston 1798 

Alfriston 1803 

Darby  shire     .     .     .     .  1796 

Bishopstone    ....  1771 

Alfriston 1804 

Willingdon    ....  1806 


FAMILY    NAMES    IN    BERWICK. 

Day,  Ann      .     .     .  Arlington 1780 

Dennis,  Thomas .     .  Folkington     ....  1800 

Duly,  Thomas     .     .  Selmeston 1755 

Eldridge,  Thomas    .  Selmeston 1778 

Ford,  John    .     .     .  West  Firle     ....  1801 

Free,  Mary    .     .     .  West  Firle     ....  1801 

Gurr,  Elizabeth .     .  Hellingly 1768 

Harmer,  Samuel      .  Wilmington  ....  1797 

Henty,  Francis  .     .  Arlington 1796 

Hooke,  George  .     .  Wartling 1769 

Hugget,  John  Hover  Alfriston 1802 

Hunt,  Elizabeth      .  Eastbourn      ....  1805 

King,  Jane    .     .     .  Arlington       ....  1784 

Levett,  James    .     .  Arlington       ....  1810 

Lewis,  Sarah      .     .  Arlington        ....  1807 

Lower,  Eichard  .     .  Chiddingly     ....  1803 

Lulham,  Benjamin  .  All  Saints,  Lewes    .     .  1789 

Maitland,  James      .  Westham 1807 

Packham,  John  .     ,  Arlington 1809 

Potter,  John       .     .  Alfriston 1778 

Prodger,  Lydia  .     .  Arlington 1778 

Eobinson,  John  .     .  Uckfield 1783 

Savage,  William      .  Alfriston 1774 

Serjeant,  Mary    .     .  Chiddingly     ....  1802 

Skinner,  Jeremiah  .  Seaford 1795 

Stace,  Thomas    .     .  Alfriston 1793 

Stevenson,  Henry   .  Selmeston 1778 

Stone,  Charles    .     .  Brighthelmstone.     .     .  1809 

Townshend,  Barbara  Arlington 1783 

Townshend  Lydia    .     Litlington      ....  1809 

Vine,  John     .     .     .     Wilmington  ....  1804 

Weller,  William      .     Arlington 1803 

White,  Samuel   .     .     Hellingly 1800 

Wilson,  Richard      .     Alfriston 17&8 

Winchester,  John    .     Dallington      ....  1754 

Wright,  Barbara     .     Alfriston 1786 
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MEMOIE  OF  HENKY  SMITH,  ESQEE,, 

COMMONLY   KNOWN  AS  "DOG  SMITH,"   WITH   A 
BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  SUSSEX  CHARITIES. 


BY  THE  EEV.  EDWARD  TURNER,  M.A.  AND  V.P. 


IT  is  a  singular  circumstance,  but  strange  to  say,  not  more 
singular  than  true,  that  few  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  extensive  charities  of  this  wealthy  and  benevolent  man  in 
this  and  many  other  counties  in  England  have  any  knowledge 
of  his  history.  Were  you  to  ask,  even  in  the  parishes  par- 
taking of  the  benefits  of  his  numerous  benefactions,  who  and 
what  he  was,  where  and  when  he  lived,  why  he  disposed  of 
his  property  as  he  did,  and  why  Sussex  partook  so  largely  of 
his  bounty,  you  would  too  often  find  the  better  class  of  resi- 
dents incapable  of  enlightening  you  on  these  interesting  and 
important  points.  They  would  probably  give  you  in  reply 
the  prevalent  tradition  of  him,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which, 
though  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  the  historians  even  of  the 
county  in  which  he  lived  and  died  have  adopted  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world :  and  this  is  all  they  tell  us  of  him.  It  is 
then  to  rectify  the  traditionary  errors  which  are  in  extensive 
circulation  of  this  large-hearted  and  good  man  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  to  the  members  of  our  Society  and  the  county 
generally,  from  authentic  and  indisputable  sources  of  informa- 
tion, a  sketch  of  his  real  history.  I  feel  it  to  be  to  the  dis- 
credit of  this  my  native  county  that  it  should  share,  as  it 
does,  liberally  in  Mr.  Smith's  charities,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  ignorant  of  the  biography  of  the  founder. 
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The  traditionary  history  then  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  or  as 
he  is  commonly  called  "  Dog  Smith,"  is  that  he  was  a  man  of 
very  eccentric  habits ;  and  that  this  led  him  to  travel  about  the 
country  as  a  beggar  ;  and  as  he  was  usually  accompanied  by 
a  dog  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Dog  Smith."     And  this 
tradition  is  recorded  of  him  by  Bishop  Gibson  in  his  Brit- 
annia, which  is  a  translation  of  Camden's  celebrated  Latin 
work,  "  with  greate  additions."      And  as  these  additions,  as 
far   as  Surrey  is  concerned,  which  is  the  county  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  and  lived,  were  made  by  no  less  renowned 
a  person  than  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Wooton,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  in  his  Diary  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  330,  March  1694-5,  Bray's 
edition)  the  tradition  might  at  first  have  originated  with 
him.     At  all  events,  he  was  the  first  to  give  it  publicity.    At 
p.   166  of  that  work,  speaking  of  this  charitable  man,  he 
says — "And  here,  in  the  close,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention 
of  one,  who  was  a  general  benefactor  to  the  whole  county"  (of 
Surrey).  "  His  name  was  Smith,  once  a  silversmith  in  London, 
but  he  did  not  follow  that  trade  long.     He  afterwards  went  a 
begging  for  many  years,   and  was  commonly  called  i  Dog 
Smith,'  because  he  had  a    dog  that    always  followed  him. 
When  he  dyed  he  left  a  greate  estate  "  (which  another  tradi- 
tion says  was  the  result  of  his  penurious  habits  as  a  beggar) 
"  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  upon  a  general  account  of  charity, 
and  more  particularly  for  Surrey,"  which,  as  I  have  just  said, 
was  his  native  county.    "After  they"  (the  trustees)  "had 
made  considerable  improvement  of  the  estate,  and  had  pur- 
chased many  farms,  they  settled  £50  per  annum,  or  there- 
abouts, upon  every  market  town  in  Surrey,  or  gave  £1000  in 
money  instead.     Upon  every  parish  except  one  or  two  they 
settled  a  yearly  revenue  varying  in  amount ;  upon  some  £6, 
upon  others  £8,  and  upon  the   rest  more  or  less  as  they 
thought  convenient.     But  this  charity  was  not  limited  to 
Surrey  ;  it  was  left  to  the  trustees  to  extend  it  to  other 
places  in  the  kingdom  as  they  found  occasion,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  means  of  doing  so  ;    and  the  revenue  is  now 
greater  out  of  this  county  than  what  is  paid  in  it." 

The  founder  seems  to  have  taken  an  especial  interest  in 
Sussex,  which  led  him  to  select  some  of  his  trustees  from 
among  its  nobility  and  gentry,  who  would  naturally  take  care 
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to  secure  to  it  a  full  share  of  the  charitable  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal. 

Instating  that  Smith's  trustees  settled  £50  per  annum  upon, 
or  gave  the  sum  of  £1000  in  money  to  every  market  town  in 
Surrey,  Evelyn  falls  into  another  great  mistake,  and  betrays 
much  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  county. 
For  what  was  the  fact  ?  It  was  this  :  that  the  subject  of  my 
memoir  himself  gave  in  his  lifetime  £1000  to  each  of  the 
towns  of  Croydon,  Kingstone,  Guildford,  Dorking,  and  Farn- 
ham;  and  by  Will  left  £1000  each  to  Reigate  and  Richmond. 

Salmon,  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  which  was 
published  by  him  in  1736,  says  at  pp.  203-4,  that  "  there  is 
a  defect  to  be  lamented  in  the  History  of  Surrey,  namely, 
that  no  more  particular  account  is  preserved  of  Mr.  Henry 
Smith  than  what  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of  Wandsworth 
affords.  His  grand  benefaction  to  the  poor  of  that  town,  as 
well  of  almost  every  parish  in  the  county  of  about  £5  per 
annum,  and  to  the  market  towns  of  £1000  to  be  laid  out  in 
lands  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  each,  besides  his  considerable 
gifts  to  other  counties,  particularly  to  Essex  and  Hertford- 
shire, demand  a  more  grateful  memorial  of  him  than  I  can 
upon  enquiry  meet  with.  He  is  styled  in  serious  descriptions 
of  Surrey  l  Dog  Smith.'  One  fixes  it  upon  his  going  about 
begging,  and,  after  receiving  a  scrap  for  himself,  earnestly 
entreating  a  bone  for  his  dog  ;  another  has  heard  that  he  fed 
at  other  men's  tables,  and  would  carry  away  a  bone  to  solace 
his  dog,  and  that  he  gave  nothing  in  charity  to  those  parishes 
in  which  he  was  not  well  received  and  kindly  treated.  Salmon 
also  records  another  traditional  anecdote  of  him,  namely,  that 
during  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  in  London  he  ran 
away,  and  being  found  at  Mitcham,  and  the  authorities  there 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  misconduct, 
ordered  him  to  be  whipped  back  again  to  London  ;  which  so 
offended  him  that,  in  the  distribution  of  his  property  to  chari- 
table purposes,  he  excluded  that  place  from  all  participation 
in  his  bounty,  and  it  remained  the  only  parish  in  Surrey  not 
benefitted  by  his  charities.  In  refutation  of  which  calumny 
we  learn  from  Bray,  who  was  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifty 
years  the  secretary  of  Smith's  trustees,  and  the  principal 
manager  of  his  charities,  that  Mitcham  is  not  so  excluded, 
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but  partakes  equally  with  other  parishes  in  Surrey  of  his 
beneficence. 

Another  tradition,  and  the  last  which  I  shall  mention,  has 
reference  to  the  cause  of  his  having  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty in  charity  rather  than  to  his  relatives.  They  had,  it 
is  said,  offended  him  by  spurning  him  from  their  doors,  when, 
as  a  mendicant,  he  applied  to  them  for  assistance.  On  which 
account,  the  tradition  continues,  he  left  by  his  will  one 
shilling  only  to  each  of  them,  assigning  this  as  his  reason  for 
doing  so — that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a 
rope  to  hang  themselves. 

Such  being  the  absurd  statements  gravely  made  by  the 
Surrey  Historians  and  others  of  this  estimable  philanthropist, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  public  generally  deceived 
by  them,  and  adopting  them  as  the  truth.  The  publication 
of  these  improbable  stories  by  topographical  writers  of  credit 
and  renown,  is  a  plain  proof  of  how  little  was  known  of 
"  Dog  Smith,"  even  by  those  who,  if  they  were  not  his 
contemporaries,  lived  and  wrote  not  many  years  after  his 
death. 

So  universally  has  the  subject  of  my  memoir  been  called 
"  Dog  Smith,"  that  one  would  have  thought  some  plausible 
explanation  of  this  singular  appendix  to  his  name  would 
have  come  down  to  us — that  it  would  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  Surrey  Historians  in  some  way  or 
other.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  vain  do  we  look  for 
such  an  explanation.  That  he  never  was  a  blind  beggar, 
and  as  such  needed  the  assistance  of  a  dog  to  lead  him  about 
in  his  eleemosynary  peregrinations  through  the  kingdom,  as 
some  have  asserted  of  him,  indeed,  that  he  never  was  a  beggar 
at  all,  needs  no  further  proof  than  that  which  I  shall  presently 
adduce.  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  vagrant  and  begging 
habits,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  that  his  means  of 
subsistence  were  always  ample,  not  only  by  birth,  but  also  as 
a  London  merchant  of  considerable  eminence  and  reputation, 
and  of  laborious  and  exemplary  industry.  He  was  also  the 
friend  and  associate  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Dorset,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  his  day.  Why  then  uDog 
Smith  ?"  The  historians  of  the  renowned  Dick  Whittington, 
whose  adventures  at  home  and  abroad  have  astonished  and 
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amused  most  of  us  in. our  juvenile  days,  and  whose  cat  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  means  of  raising  her  master  from  a 
persecuted  London  shop-boy  to  be  "  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,"  have  suggested  that  the  cat  alluded  to  might  have 
been  a  trading  vessel  of  that  name.  But  the  term  "  Dog," 
as  it  was  used  to  distinguish  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  I  well  know  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  conjecture.  Still  I  shall  venture 
to  have  recourse  to  it  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  absence  of 
all  fact,  to  account  for  its  application  to  the  subject  of  my 
memoir.  He  was  probably  a  dog  fancier,  and  might  seldom 
have  appeared  in  public  without  being  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  of  these  social  and  attached  animals.  Smith,  we  all 
know,  is  not  an  uncommon  surname  amongst  us,  and  there 
might  have  been  then,  as  there  are  now,  many  Henry 
Smiths  in  the  world.  "  Dog  Smith"  then,  would  sufficiently 
mark  him  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance  from  all  other 
Henry  Smiths  then  existing. 

With  regard  to  the  prevailing  but  mistaken  notion  that  he 
was  a  beggar,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Perkins  Gwilt,  B.A.,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
who  is  described  as  "  a  descendant  of  the  family  "  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  Smith  was  a  member,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his 
premature  death  had  collected  largely  for  a  history  of  this 
individual,  which,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  he  would 
doubtless  have  published,  and  which,  as  he  did  not  do  so,  his  - 
father  printed  in  1836  for  private  distribution,  after  his  son's 
decease;  and  to  this  I  am  indebted  for  many  dates  and  for 
much  other  aid  in  preparing  this  memoir  ;  this  Mr.  Charles 
Perkins  Gwilt  imagines  to  have  arisen  from  his  having 
been  confounded  with  the  Lambeth  Pedlar,  a  representation 
of  whom,  with  his  dog,  still  remains  in  a  painted  window  in 
Lambeth  Church.  He,  however,  lived  long  anterior  to  Dog 
Smith. 

With  regard  to  the  veritable  history  of  Mr  Henry  Smith's 
birth  and  parentage,  Mr.  Gwilt  considers  him  to  have  been 
undoubtedly  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  rank  and 
consequence,  settled  from  the  19th  of  Edward  III.  (1345 — 6) 
at  Campden  in  Gloucestershire,  when  a  Henry  le  Smythe  was 
the  possessor  of  the  estate.  The  immediate  ancestor,  however, 
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of  the  subject  of  my  memoir  is  supposed  to  have  been  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Campden,  who  was  twice  married,  both  times  to 
ladies  of  good  families  and  fortunes  in  the  counties  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  who  died  in  1574.  There  is  a  beautiful 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Campden  Church.  Of 
this  Thomas  Smith  Henry  was  probably  the  nephew.  Thomas 
Smith  is  described  on  his  monument  as  "  a  pueritia  sua 
anHcus"  He  was  Page  of  the  Chamber  in  the  household 
of  Henry  VIII, ,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  this  King's 
Household  Book,  from  the  29th  to  the  33rd  year  of  his  reign 
(1538  to  1542).  There  is,  however,  it  should  be  stated,  no 
strictly  legal  proof  of  Henry  Smith's  descent  from  this 
Gloucestershire  family.  It  rests  on  circumstantial  evidence 
entirely.  This,  however,  is  so  strong  as  not  to  admit  of  much 
doubt  of  the  fact.  'Tis  true  that  Allen  in  his  history  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  tells  us  that  Henry  Smith  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  that  the  bequests  in  his  will  show  that  he  had 
many  poor  relatives,  his  sister  and  her  children  not  being 
able  to  live  without  his  help.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  low 
extraction.  The  clause  referred  to  is  this :  "  Item,  I  give 
and  devise  for  the  use  and  reliefe  of  the  poorest  of  my  kin- 
dred, such  as  are  not  able  to  worke  for  their  livinge,  viz., 
suche  aged  and  impotent  persons,  and  such  as  cannot  main- 
tayne  their  own  charges,  the  somme  of  one  thousand  poundes; 
which  saide  one  thousand  poundes  my  will  and  meaninge  is, 
that  it  shall  be  laide  out  and  bestowed  in  the  purchase  of 
landes  of  inheritance  of  the  value  of  threescore  poundes  per 
annum  at  the  leaste,  and  the  rents  and  proffittes  thereof 
to  be  paide  yearlie  unto  them  and  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  them  by  my  said  executors  and  their 
heires,  and  the  saide  Lord  Maior  and  the  Sheriffes" — of 
London — "  for  the  time  beinge,  as  most  neede  shall  be  from 
time  to  time."  In  an  explanatory  memorandum,  added  to 
his  will,  and  dated  September,  1627,  he  states  that  by  "the 
poorest  of  his  kindred  "  he  means  "  the  poorest  of  his  sister's 
children,  and  their  children  successively."  Surely  then,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  sister  with  her  family  in 
distress,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  he  was  of  low  extraction. 

Bray,  too,  in  his  history  of  Surrey,  speaks  of  the  poverty 
of  his  relatives.     He  says  that  in  his  day  many  of  the  Smith 
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family  were  in  low  situations,  as  their  predecessors  had  been 
before  them.  This,  too,  Mr.  Gwilt  says,  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take; and  three  or  four  pages  of  his  work  are  taken  up  in 
showing  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  at  any  period 
of  their  history.  If  they  were  not  always  wealthy,  they  were 
never  dependent;  but  held,  both  male  and  female,  a  highly 
respectable  position  in  society. 

Henry  Smith  himself  was  born  at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey 
(where  his  father  lived,  and  where,  after  his  father's  death, 
he  himself  resided),  in  1548.  Of  his  early  life  we  do  not 
know  much.  But  little  knowledge  of  his  early  history  has 
come  down  to  us;  but  from  that  little  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  it  was  spent  in  the  exercise  of  that  indefatigable  industry 
and  perseverance  as  a  London  merchant,  which  enabled  him 
to  realise  the  great  wealth,  which,  having  no  family,  he  dis- 
posed of  in  charities.  Of  his  wife  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  she  died  many  years  before  her  husband.  No 
monument  appears  to  have  been  erected  to  her  memory  in 
Wandsworth  Church;  nor  is  she  mentioned  on  the  tablet 
placed  to  his.  Of  his  different  charities,  Sussex,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  largely  partook;  more  so,  perhaps,  than — 
Surrey  excepted — almost  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  also  a  considerable  Sussex  landowner,  and  among  the 
trustees  he  himself  appointed  to  see  that  the  property  which 
he  had  made  over  to  them  in  his  life  time  was  devoted  to  the 
charitable  uses  he  intended  it  to  be,  was  one  Sussex  noble- 
man and  some  of  our  county  gentry  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  disputes 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  arose  among  the  trustees  gener- 
ally, and  the  litigations  which  it  led  to — to  say  nothing  of 
the  mismanagement  and  the  misapplication  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  trust,  to  their  own  wants  and  necessities — 
not  only  led  to  much  loss,  but  tended  greatly  to  embitter  the 
last  days  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith's  first  entry  into  public  life  was  in  the 
year  1608,  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  To  higher  civic  honours  he 
never  attained.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Salters'  Company.  Salmon  describes  him  as  "  citizen 
and  Salter  of  London."  His  being  a  London  silversmith  is, 


Mr.  Gwilt  thinks,  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  town  residence  being  in  Silver  Street.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  his  ever  having  followed  this  craft.  The  Records 
of  the  Salters'  Company  having  been  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  London,  all  knowledge  of  the  particular  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  as  a  merchant  has  perished  with  them. 
In  the  entries  on  the  Corporation  Records  of  his  election  and 
admission  as  an  Alderman,  he  is  called,  "  Henrye  Smith, 
Salter,"  only. 

But  seldom  does  it  happen  that  monied  men  are  disposed 
to  give  up  any  part,  and  much  less  the  whole,  of  what  they 
possess  in  their  life  time.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Mr. 
Henry  Smith.  His  charities  were  very  numerous  before  he 
died.  His  charitable  intentions  were  first  permanently  mani- 
fested about  the  year  1620,  when  he  conveyed  by  deed  lands 
and  tenements  of  very  considerable  value  in  Sussex,  to  one 
set  of  trustees,  and  his  personalty  to  another  set;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  they  were  directed  to  apply  to  such  charitable 
uses  as  he,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  should  appoint; 
and  in  default  of  his  so  appointing,  they  in  their  discretion 
should  think  fit.  The  trustees  of  his  real  estate  were  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  Edward  Francis,  Mr. 
Richard  Amherst,  Mr.  John  Middleton,  and  Mr.  William 
Wingfield,  and  of  his  personalty,  money,  &c.,  Mr.  Richard 
Amherst,  Mr.  George  Whitmore,- Mr.  John  Middleton,  and 
Mr.  William  Wingfield.  Of  these  deeds  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  revocation,  which  he  exercised  in  October, 
1625  ;  and  by  another  deed  of  this  date,  between  him  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Mr.  Justice  Crooke,  Sir 
Richard  Nevill,  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  Sir  Edward  Francis; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Amherst,  Mr.  John  Middleton,  Mr.  William 
Wingfield,  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Mr.  William  Blake,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rolfe,  and  Mr.  Kichard  Garnet  on  the  other,  he  declares 
the  charitable  uses  to  which  he  wishes  his  estate  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  viz,,  towards  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners,  and  hurt  and 
maimed  soldiers;  also  towards  advancing  poor  maids'  mar- 
riages, in  apprenticing  poor  children,  in  amending  the  high- 
ways, in  making  good  losses  by  fire  and  shipwreck,  &c.  Dis- 
satisfied in  the  course  of  time  with  this  disposition  of  his 
estate,  aiid  anxious  again  to  have  his  property  under  his  own 
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control  for  such  purposes  as  he  might  deem  best,  he  filed  a 
bill  in  Chancery  to  this  end,  the  pleadings  of  which  are  lost, 
but  of  which  some  notion  may  be  ascertained  from  a  draught 
found  among  Sir  Richard  Lumley's  trust  papers.  By  this 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  trustees  had  become  defaulters  in 
some  of  the  trust  property  to  a  considerable  amount,  which 
they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  threatened  with  \ 
a  forfeiture  of  his  estate.  All  this  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  source  of  much  vexation  and  trouble  to  him. 

A  mystery  hangs  over  this  part  of  the  history  of  this  good 
man,  which  will  now  probably  never  be  cleared  up.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  without  any  clue  to  it.  For  he  was  not  a  man  ' 
likely  to  have  risked  the  forfeiture  of  his  large  landed  and 
pecuniary  property  by  any  of  those  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours which  would  have  subjected  him  to  such  a  penalty. 
Mr.  Gwilt  endeavours  to  account  for  it  in  this  way.  His  j 
great  friend,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  had  become  involved  in  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  So 
distressed  was  he,  that  to  supply  himself  with  money  for  his 
immediate  wants,  he  had  been  compelled  to  mortgage  his 
splendid  seat  of  Knole,  in  Kent,  together  with  two  manors, 
and  the  park  and  lands  belonging  to  the  mansion  to  him. 
And  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  presently  to  be  repaid, 
Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  property  of  his  lordship.  This  ; 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Edward  Lindsey,  Esq.,  the  noble  Earl's 
land  agent  and  general  manager,  and  one  of  the  parties  con-»  ! 
cerned  in  settling  his  affairs,  then  resident  at  Buxted  Place, 
so  annoyed  him  that,  to  keep  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  thought,  quiet 
and  overawed,  he  threatened  him  with  the  terrors  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  But  after  all  his  precautions,  he  suffered  great 
losses  by  this  Earl. 

But  not  to  pursue  this  part  of  my  subject  further,  or  to 
go  more  minutely  into  the  detail  of  circumstances  arising  out 
of  this  suit,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  led  to  a  decree  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  in  June,  1665,  that  the  estate  and 
interest  in  the  manors  and  lands  should  be  vested  in  the 
trustees,  the  defendants  in  the  suit,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  plaintiff  should  appoint;  that  he  should  have  his  house 
in  Silver  Street  to  his  own  use  for  life,  and  be  allowed  £500 
per  annum  to  live  upon ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispose 
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of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates  to  charitable  uses 
during  his  life,  and  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  his  kindred  as 
long  as  he  should  think  fit  ;  that  he  should  appoint  seven 
trustees  at  the  least,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  bestow 
and  dispose  after  his  death  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
lands  and  manors,  and  of  the  personal  estate  not  disposed  of 
by  him  in  his  life- time  to  and  for  charitable  uses,  particularly 
to  and  for  such  as  he  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  or  by 
any  writing  sealed  and  delivered  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
three  witnesses,  should  appoint,  or  in  default  of  his  so  appoint- 
ing, to  such  charitable  uses  as  seven  at  least  of  the  trustees 
should  declare.  And  with  regard  to  the  trustees  themselves, 
it  was  further  decreed  that  when  they  should  be  reduced  to 
six,  there  should  be  a  fresh  appointment,  and  a  new  convey- 
ance of  the  estates ;  so  that,  together  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  for  the  time  being,  the  whole  shall  be  made  up 
to  the  number  of  thirteen  at  the  least;  arid  that  the  trustees 
who  are  indebted  to  the  estate  should  pay,  or  give  security 
for,  the  sum  owing  by  each  on  or  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Apostle.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the 
money  so  improperly  appropriated  was  lost. 

This  decree  led  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  of  uses  by  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  dated  January  1626,  in  which  he  desires  his 
trustees,  for  the  better  performance  of  the  charitable  uses,  to 
procure  with  all  convenient  speed  from  His  Majesty  Charles 
I.,  his  heirs  and  successors,  a  licence  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  to  be  granted  to  tbe  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital  in 
London,  to  enable  him  to  receive  and  take  the  trust  lands  in 
mortmain.  But  this  trust  the  Hospital  Authorities  declined 
to  accept,  and  to  avoid  corruption  in  the  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  the  rents,  he  declares  that  the  rents  of  the  lands 
assigned  to  each  parish  should  be  payable  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  poor  whensoever  they  should 
become  due,  and  that  they  should  upon  entering  on  their 
office  give  a  bond  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  same. 

The  parties  who  are  to  receive  relief  in  the  several  parishes 
respectively  entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  these 
charities  are  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  infirm,  married 
persons  who  have  more  children  born  in  wedlock  than  their 
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labours  can  well  maintain,  poor  orphans,  and  such  poor  people 
as  keep  themselves  and  their  families  to  labour,  and  who  are 
diligent  in  putting  out  their  children  apprentices  at  the  age 
of  fifteen ;  a  stock  is  directed  to  be  alway  in  readiness  to  set 
the  able-bodied  poor  to  work.  Scandalous  livers  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  this  charity,  also  servants  who  have  been 
disobedient  to  their  masters,  and  vagrants,  or  such  persons  as 
have  no  constant  dwelling,  or  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
inmates  to  lodge  in  their  houses  with  them,  and  who  have  not 
been  inhabitants  of  the  parish  for  the  space  of  five  years  next 
before  such  distribution  is  made.  The  relief  afforded  by  this 
charity  is  directed  to  be  given  in  bread,  flesh,  or  fish,  or  ap- 
parel. It  is  particularly  directed  that  the  benefits  receivable 
from  it  shall  not  be  expended  in  aid  of  poor's  rates.  For  the 
better  ordering  and  governing  of  the  poor  recipients,  the 
churchwardens  are  required  to  meet  monthly,  and  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  to  enter  their  accounts  in  a  book, 
which  accounts  are  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  parish  church, 
and  a  fair  copy  of  them  stuck  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
within  its  walls,  and  so  remain  for  fourteen  days ;  and  within 
the  ten  days  immediately  following  such  accounts  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  penalty  for 
neglecting  this  duty  is  the  loss  to  the  poor  of  such  parish  of 
all  benefits  in  the  Trust  funds  in  the  ensuing  year,  which 
shall  go  for  that  year  to  this  Hospital.  If  given  in  apparel 
to  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  such  apparel  is  ordered  to  be 
of  one  colour,  and  it  is  to  bear  conspicuously  upon  it  a  badge, 
or  mark,  denoting  that  Henry  Smith  was  the  giver  ;  and  if 
it  is  disposed  of  in  bread  it  is  to  be  distributed  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  And,  lastly,  he  directs  that  leases  of  the  land  assigned 
to  the  several  parishes  should  be  bargained  for  and  contracted 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  each  parish  interested 
in  the  charity,  so  that  the  lands  may  be  letten  at  the  best  im- 
proved yearly  rents,  and  not  for  great  fines  and  small  rents, 
except  for  copyhold  lands,  which  may  be  granted  for  fines. 
For  this  abridged  account  of  the  objects  and  rules  of  Smith's 
charity,  I  am  indebted,  with  a  few  alterations,  to  Mr.  Gwilt's 
notices  of  him. 

Fuller,  speaking  in  his  Worthies,  in  his  usual  quaint  and 
concise  manner  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith  and  his  charities,  says : — 
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"  Now,  reader,  before  I  go  any  further,  give  me  leave  to 
premise  and  apply  a  passage  in  my  apprehension  not  impro- 
per in  this  place.  Luther  commenting  on  these  words,  '  And 
God  created  great  whales,'  rendereth  this  reason  why  the 
creation  of  whales  is  specified  by  name,  '  Ne  territi  magni- 
tudine  crederemus  ea  spectra  esse ' — '  Lest  affrighted  with 
their  greatness  we  should  believe  them  to  be  only  visions  or 
fancies/  Indeed,  many  simple  people,  who  lived  where 
Luther  did,  in  an  inland  country  300  miles  from  the  sea, 
might  suspect  that  whales,  as  reported  with  such  vast  dimen- 
sions, were  rather  fables  than  realities.  In  like  manner  being 
now  to  relate  the  bounty  of  this  worthy  person,  I  am  afraid 
that  our  infidel  age  will  not  give  credit  thereunto,  as  con- 
ceiving it  a  romance  or  fiction,  rather  than  a  thing  really 
performed,  because  of  the  prodigious  greatness  thereof.  The 
best  is  that  there  are  thousands  in  this  country  who  can  attest 
the  truth  therein,  and  such  good  deeds  publickly  done  are  a 
pregnant  proof  to  convince  all  denyers  and  doubters  there- 
of." 

Henry  Smith  died  January  3rd,  1627,  at  the  ripe  age  of  79. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  various  properties  which  he 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  which  his  trustees 
purchased  after  his  death,  I  shall  confine  myself  principally 
to  those  in  Sussex.  These  then  were : — 

1.  The  Manor  of  Warbleton,   with  the  Advowson  of  the 
Church,  and  divers  woods  and  farms  there.      These  he  pur- 
chased of   Mr.   Stollion  previous  to  the  year  1616.      The 
rents  and  profits  of  these  were  allotted  to  various  parishes  in 
Surrey. 

2.  The  manor  farm  and  mansion  house  of  I  wood,   also  in 
Warbleton.     This  was  purchased  by  Mr.   Smith  of  other 
members  of  the  Stollion  family,  and  the  rents  were  disposed 
of  in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  Manor  of  Southwick,   and  of  Eastbrooke  in  the 
parish  of   Southwick.      These  were    purchased  by  him  in 
1595,  of  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham.     The  rents 
they  produced  were  allotted  to  parishes  in  Surrey. 

4.  The  moiety  of  the  Manor  of  Worth,  and  divers  farms 
and  lands   there.      These  were  purchased  February   16th, 
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1629—30,  of  John  Middleton,  of  Hills  Place,  Horsham; 
and  Thomas  Middleton,  his  son.  The  rents  and  profits  of 
these  also  were  allotted  to  parishes  in  the  same  county. 

5.  The  Tmpropriate  Rectory  of  Alfriston.     This  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees ;  but  at  what  date  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  The  receipts  derived  from  this  source  are  divided 
among  needy  clergymen. 

6.  Part  of  the  Impropriate  Rectory  of  Mayfield.     This 
was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  John  Baker,  Esqre.,   of 
Middle  House,  Mayfield,  July  16th,  1632.     The  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  this  property  are  applied  in  the  same  way. 

7.  A  farm  and  lands  in  Telscombe.   It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  or  his  trustees. 
The  rents  are  allotted  to  parishes  in  other  counties. 

8.  Capital  messuages,  called  Gardners,  and  another  mes- 
suage with  lands,  in  Rusper.     These  were  purchased  by  the 
trustees,  of  Henry  Johnson,  gent.,  but  at  what  date  is  un- 
certain.    The  proceeds  of  this  are  appropriated  to  the  town 
of  Reigate. 

9.  A  rent  charge  of  £5  per  annum,  payable  out  of  lands 
in  Hartfield.     This  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in 
Petworth. 

Besides  the  above,  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Smith  had  a  rent 
charge  of  £130  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  lands  in  Bexhill 
and  Cowding,  which  they  received  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
under  the  power  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  13th  of  Charles  II. 
( 1662),  in  exchange  for  Knole  and  the  park,  lands,  and  manors, 
belonging  to  it  in  Kent.  These  Mr.  Smith  himself  had  ad- 
vanced money  upon  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  afte wards  pur- 
chased for  £10,000,  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  uncle  of 
the  above  earl. 

Amongst  the  earliest  trustees  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith's  chari- 
ties, connected  with  Sussex,  were : — 

1.  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Lord 
Buckhurst,  who  died  in  April,  1608. 

2.  Sir    Edward    Francis,    of    Petworth,    who    died    in 
1624. 

3.  Richard  Amherst,  of  Bay  hall,  Pembury,  Kent.      He 
was  a  Serjeant-at-Law,  and  High  Steward  of  all  the  manors, 
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lands,  and  possessions  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.     He  was  a 
landowner  in  Buxted. 

4.  John  Middleton,  the  son  of  Richard  Middleton,  whose 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  —  Porter,  of  Cuckfield.     The  son 
married  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Fowle,  of  Rother- 
field,  and  by  her  had  issue  Thomas  and  other  children.   This 
Thomas  Middleton,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,   conveyed 
the  Worth  estate  to  Smith's  trustees. 

5.  Sir   Richard    Lumley,    who    was   afterwards   created 
Viscount  Lumley,  of  Waterford,   in   Ireland.      He   married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  Shelley,  Esq.,  of  Warminghurst, 
and  died  in  1609.     The  Lumleys  were  of  Stanstead,  in  West 
Sussex.     John  Lumley,  the  son  of  this  Sir  Richard,  married 
Mary  Compton,  and  died  without  issue  in  the  life  time  of  his 
father. 

The  following  parishes  in  Sussex  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
this  charity: — Charlton,  Eastgrinstead,  Fletching,  Harting, 
Hurstpierpoint,  Petworth,  Rotherfield,  Singleton,  Southover, 
near  Lewes,  Stoughton,  Warbleton,  and  Westbourne.  To 
these  Mr.  Gwilt  adds  Torant  and  Woolderton,  which  I  am 
unable  to  identify.  To  each  of  these  parishes  a  portion  of 
land  has  been  allotted ;  and  the  sum  paid  is  the  proceeds  for 
the  year,  after  paying  the  necessary  outgoings  for  repairs,  &c. 
The  annual  payment  to  Fletching  parish  is  about  £40.  In 
1868  it  was  £40  10s. 

Should  it  be  asked  why  these  parishes  were  selected  as  the 
recipients  of  (Smith's  bounty  in  preference  to  others  in  the 
county,  equally  requiring  it,  I  must  confess  my  inability  to 
give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question.  But,  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  trustees,  and  their  estates  in  the  county,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt,  that  such  parishes  were 
selected  by  the  trustees  to  participate  in  these  charities,  as 
they  had  a  territorial  interest  in  either  by  birth  or  marriage. 
Lord  Lumley's  interest  in  Harting  and  Rogate  will  account 
for  the  road  between  those  two  parishes  being  kept  in  repair 
out  of  the  funds  of  this  charity ;  and  his  property  in  Stough- 
ton and  Westbourne,  for  these  parishes  being  included  in  the 
number  of  those  that  are  profiting  by  these  trust  funds.  And 
the  connection  of  this  family  with  the  Comptons,  by  mar- 
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riage,  seems  further  to  account  for  Eastgrinstead  being  in-  i 
eluded  in  the  list.  Eotherfield,  too,  through  the  matrimonial 
union  of  a  Middleton  with  a  Fowle,  seems  to  suggest  the 
reason  why  this  became  one  of  the  fortunate  parishes.  This 
might  be  extended  to  other  parishes  both  in  and  out  of  Sussex. 
Several  of  the  estates  bought  with  the  money  left  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  trustees  for  this  purpose,  appear  to  have  been  pur- 
chased of  each  other.  For  instance,  the  estate  in  Worth  was 
bought  of  the  Middletons,  and  other  estates  of  other  trustees. 
This  would  seem  to  lay  them  open  to  a  suspicion  of  unfair 
dealing  in  such  purchases.  To  the  credit,  however,  of  the 
trustees,  be  it  spoken,  that  though  this  was  the  case,  no  evi- 
dence has  come  down  to  us  of  any  dishonourable  conduct  in 
such  sales.  No  accusation  has  ever  been  brought  against 
them  of  their  having  asked  and  received  for  their  estates  more 
than  they  were  really  worth. 

The  number  of  estates  purchased  by  the  trustees  shows 
that  the  personalty  left  in  their  hands  to  be  so  disposed  of 
must  have  been  very  great.  Its  exact  amount  is  not  known. 
By  his  will  Mr.  Smith  left  legacies  amounting  to  £17,000. 
He  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  sustained  very  considerable 
losses  by  means  of  money  lent  to,  or  misappropriated  by, 
some  of  the  trustees;  and  £5,000  he  gave  in  his  life  time  in 
sums  of  £1,000  each,  to  different  market  towns  in  Surrey. 
He  had  also  appropriated  other  large  sums  in  charities.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the  most  opulent  men  in 
London  of  his  day,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
liberal. 

His  will  is  dated  the  24th  of  April,  1627  (3rd  Charles  I.), 
a  few  weeks  only  before  his  death.  Among  the  many  legacies 
which  he  left,  the  following  are  not  undeserving  of  special 
notice : — 

"  Unto  Henry  Henn,  gent."  (afterwards  created  a  baronet), 
"  some  time  my  servant,  £100.  To  the  poor  captives,  being 
slaves  under  the  Turkish  pirate,  £1,000.  To  Richard  Owen, 
gent.,  servant  to  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  £100.  To 
the  poor  of  the  town  of  Wannesworth"  (Wandsworth),  where 
he  was  born  and  lived,  "  £500."  His  trustees,  after  his  death, ' 
increased  the  amount  of  his  benefaction  to  this  place,  to  £170 
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per  annum.  "  To  the  poor  of  Keigate,  £1,000.  To  Marie, 
Countesse  of  Dorset,  £200,  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  among 
her  children."  The  will  then  continues — "  I  give,  will,  and 
devise,  several  debts  and  sommes  of  money  due  and  owing  to 
me  by  Sir  Edward  Francis,  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  and  John 
Middleton,  three  of  my  trustees,  amounting  to  £10,000  in 
the  whole,  or  thereabouts,  to  and  for  the  purchasing  and 
buying  of  impropriations  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of 
Godlie  preachers,  and  the  better  furtherance  of  knowledge 
and  religion.  Item,  my  will  and  meanninge  is  that  all,  and 
the  most  parte  of  the  legacies  and  sommes  of  money  by  this 
my  last  will,  or  otherwise,  I  have  given,  or  intended  to  the 
use  and  reliefe  of  the  poore  of  anie  parishe,  towne,  or  place, 
shall  be  soe  ordered,  continued,  and  managed  yearlie,  and 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  settinge  of  the  poore  on  worke,  and 
for  binding  them  apprentices ;  and  for  the  teachinge  and  edu- 
cation of  poore  children,  as  is  nowe  used  or  begun  within  the 
towne  of  Dorchester,  in  the  Countie  of  Dorset ;  and  according 
to  my  deed  of  uses  laste  made."  The  testator  here  alludes  to 
Dorchester  Hospital,  which  was  a  kind  of  workhouse,  erected 
in  1616.  The  will  then  goes  on  with  the  bequests.  "For 
buyeinge  a  fellowshipp" — founding  is  probably  here  meant — 
uin  Cambridge,  in  some  colledge  there,  £150.  And  my  will 
and  meaninge  is  that  my  executors  hereafter  named  shall,  at 
theire  discretion,  lend  the  somme  of  £100  to  some  such  persons 
as  shall  be  in  need,  gratis  for  one  halfe  yeare,  by  £20  in  a 
parcel;  and  when  the  same  is  repaid,  to  lend  it  owt  to  others 
for  other  sixe  monthes;  and  soe  to  continue  from  time  to 
time;  my  executors  takinge  care  to  take  good  securitie  for 
the  repaiement  thereof."  This  part  of  the  will  was,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence,  never  acted  on.  "  To  Mrs,  Price, 
nowe  or  sometimes  a  teacher  of  children,  my  kinswoman, 
£10.  To  the  twoe  daughters  of  Sir  William  Bond,  Wini- 
fried  and  Elizabeth,  the  somme  of  £15 ;  whereof  £5  is  a  debt 
due  to  me  by  theire  brother  John  Bond.  To  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  his  ladie  and  children,  £100.  To  the  eldest  Ladie 
Delawarr,  wife  of  Thomas,  late  Lord  Lawarr,  £100.  To 
Henry  Smith,  of  the  Old  Change,  £5."  This  Henry  Smith 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Anthony  Smith,  and  the 
connecting  link  between  the  testator  and  the  Smiths  of 
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Campden.      u  To  the  poore    of  the   towne   of   Richmond, 
£1,000,  oweing  unto  me  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Amherst." 

To  this  will  six  executors  are  appointed,  and  four  over- 
seers. But  as  none  of  them  were  Sussex  men  I  do  not  give 
their  names. 

In  1641  the  trustees  then  surviving,  after  bestowing  a 
portion  of  the  property  held  by  them  in  trust  upon  every 
parish  in  Surrey,  gave  the  overplus  that  remained  in  their 
hands  to  parishes  in  other  counties.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henry  Smith  nearly  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  the  different 
charities  of  his  appointing  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  brought 
into  efficient  operation. 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  memoir  of  this  most  extraordin- 
arily benevolent  man  by  giving  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on 
the  tomb  which  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Wandsworth 
Church.  This  tomb  is  a  mural  monument;  and,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  seen  by  the  Latin  inscription,  of  Parian  marble. 
It  is  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  Under  a  circular- 
arched  canopy  is  a  figure  of  himself,  arrayed  in  his  alder- 
manic  gown.  He  is  kneeling  at  a  desk.  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  a  skull,  while  his  right  hand  rests  upon  the  top  of  it. 
The  tomb  is  surmounted  by  two  figures  of  boys,  one  holding 
a  spade,  on  the  iron  part  of  which  the  left  foot  is  resting,  in 
his  left  hand,  and  an  hour  glass  in  his  right;  and  the  other 
is  represented  with  his  left  hand  raised  in  a  devotional  atti- 
tude. And  between  these  two  figures  is  an  escutcheon,  on 
which  are  emblazoned  his  coat  of  arms.  This  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  three  steps.  The  canopied  part  of  the  tomb  is 
supported  by  two  Doric  pillars.  The  whole  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  beautiful  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time,  elegance. 
On  a  tablet  below  the  tomb,  between  two  fluted  corbels  finished 
off  with  death's  head,  on  which  the  whole  structure  appears 
to  rest,  is  the  following  inscription : — 

u  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Henry  Smith,  Esqre.,  sometime 
Citizen  and  Alderman  of  London,  who  departed  this  life  the 
third  day  of  January,  anno  domini  1627,  being  then  neare 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  yeares,  whome  (sic),  while  he  lived, 
gave  unto  these  several  townes  in  Surrey  following,  one  thou- 
sand poundes  apeece  to  buy  landes  for  perpetuity,  for  the 
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reliefe  and  setting  the  poore  people  aworke  in  the  saide  townes, 
viz. :  to  the  towne  of  Croydon  one  thousand  poundes ;  to  the 
towne  of  Kingston  one  thousand  poundes  ;  to  the  towne  of 
Guildford  one  thousand  poundes ;  to  the  towne  of  Darkin  one 
thousand  poundes;  to  the  towne  of  Farnham  one  thousand 
poundes;  and  by  his  laste  will  and  testament  did  further 
give  and  devise  to  buy  lands  for  perpetuity,  for  the  reliefe 
and  setting  theire  poore  aworke,  unto  the  towne  of  Rygate 
one  thousand  poundes;  unto  the  towne  of  Richmond  one 
especialtye  or  debt  of  a  thousand  poundes;  and  unto  the 
towne  of  Wandsworth,  wherein  he  was  born,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  poundes  for  the  same  uses.  And  did  further 
will  and  bequeath  one  thousand  poundes  to  buy  lands  for 
perpetuity  to  redeeme  poore  captives  and  prisoners  from 
the  Turkish  Tyrannic.  And  not  here  stinting  his  charity 
and  bounty,  did  also  give  and  bequeath  the  most  part  of 
his  estate,  being  to  a  great  value,  for  the  purchasing  lands 
of  inheritance  for  ever  for  the  reliefe  of  the  poore,  and 
setting  them  aworke ;  a  pattern  worthy  the  imitation  of  those 
whom  God  has  blessed  with  the  abundance  of  the  goods  of 
this  life  to  follow  him  therein." 

Close  to  the  reading  desk,  on  the  flooring  of  the  church,  is 
now  lying  a  flat  paving  stone,  which,  before  the  pews  were 
erected  and  the  church  repaired,  was,  as  the  inscription  upon 
it  shows,  originally  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  and  pro- 
bably marked  the  grave.  That  it  does  not  now  cover  the 
remains  of  him  to  whose  memory  the  monument  is  erected 
was  plainly  proved  in  1831,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens,  and  others  interested  in  the 
result,  the  stone  was  taken  up  and  the  ground  under  it  ex- 
amined, and  no  appearance  of  any  interment  discovered. 
Upon  this  stone  is  the  following  inscription: — 

"  Depositum  Henrici  Smith, 

Senatoris  Londinensis. 
Mole  sub  hac  quasris,  quis  conditur,  Optime  Lector, 

Cujas,  et  qualis,  quantus  in  Orbe  fuit ; 
A  dextris  muri,  statuam  tu  cernere  possis 

Oranti  similem,  marmore  de  Pario ; 

Subter  quam  statuam  cernatur  tabula  sculpta, 

Auratis  verbis  quse  tibi  cuncta  notant." 
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Speaking  of  the  monument  and  the  date  of  its  erection, 
Mr.  Gwilt  says  that  it  was  doubtless  erected  by  his  executors 
or  the  trustees  of  his  estates,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
executed  prior  to  the  year  1633,  for  the  inscription  on  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Stowe,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year.  In  1831  it  was  in  a  most  disgraceful 
state  of  dilapidation.  But  since  that  time  the  churchwardens 
of  Wandsworth,  much  to  their  credit,  have  repaired  and 
beautified  it,  being  unwilling  to  suffer  the  name  of  so  noble 
a  benefactor  to  their  town  to  sink  into  unmerited  oblivion. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  memoir  without  saying  a  word  on 
the  consequences  which  must  have  ensued  to  the  subject  of  it 
from  his  disposing  of  his  immense  property  as  he  did.  For 
that  his  good  name  should  suffer  on  this  account  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find.  Having 
nephews  and  nieces  among  whom  the  property  would  have 
been  legally  divisible  had  he  died  intestate,  or  not  disposed  of 
it  by  deed  in  his  life-time,  he  should,  it  would  naturally  be 
thought,  have  left  it  among  them,  rather  than  have  given  it 
all  away  in  charity.  Be  it  so,  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
his  apologist  on  this  occasion.  In  passing  judgment,  however, 
upon  him,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jacksons,  his 
nephews,  were  wealthy  London  merchants,  and  that  he  had 
bequeathed  £1000  to  be  applied  in  assisting  such  of  his  kindred 
as  might  from  any  cause  stand  in  need  of  assistance.  Nor 
were  they  excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  his 
charity.  For  after  making  to  them  the  bequest  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  he  goes  on  to  direct  that  in  dispensing  all 
his  charities  his  kindred  should  be  preferred  to  strangers. 
The  words  of  his  Will  are—"  And  my  will  and  meaning  is 
that  in  the  bestowinge  and  distributinge  of  my  estate  andgoodes 
to  the  poore  to  charitable  uses,  which  is  accordinge  to  my 
intent  and  desire,  those  of  my  kindred  which  are  poore,  aged, 
impotent,  or  in  any  other  waye  unable  to  helpe  themselves, 
should  be  chieflie  preferred  and  respected."  His  relatives 
then  were  not  wholly  disregarded  by  him. 

Few  indeed  can  fail  to  admire  the  very  considerate  way  in 
which  he  disposed  of  his  estate  to  charitable  uses.  For  none, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness;  his 
chief  aim  being  to  provide  employment  for  those  who  are  able 
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to  work,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  only  being  allowed  to  receive 
his  bounty,  without  making  some  useful  return  to  society  for 
it.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  in  those  parishes 
in  which  the  charity  has  been  properly  administered  great 
good  has  been  the  result.  Many  a  large  family  has  been 
cheered  and  comforted  by  it.  Many  a  poor  lad  who  has  been 
apprenticed  out  of  its  funds  has  by  this  means  risen  from 
obscurity  and  penury  to  a  comfortable  independence  as  a 
tradesman.  And  many  a  poor  lass  has  by  the  same  means 
obtained  an  industrious  and  sober  husband.  Thousands,  in 
short,  have  had,  and  will  have,  cause  to  bless  the  name  of 
HENEY  SMITH. 
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VIVELSFIELD    CHURCH. 


BY    THE     EEV.     HENEY    JOHN    EUSH,     M.A., 

INCUMBENT    OP    EUSTINGTON. 


THIS   Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
must  be  classed  among  the  smaller  churches  of  the  county, 
stands  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Ditchling  Common,  ; 
having  the  parish  of  Ditchling  as  its  boundary  to  the  south.  ; 
and  that  of  Lindfield  to  the  north.      At  the  time  it  was  first 
erected,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  it  must  have  been  very  j 
inaccessible  ;  but  the  road  through  Ditchling  and  Lindfield  i 
to  London  has  of  late  years  completely  altered  its  position  in  j 
this  respect;  and  it  is  now  more  accessible  than  many  other 
churches  in  that  part  of  Sussex.     It  may  be  here  observed . 
that,  according  to  Hussey,  this  Church  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Survey. 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  this  Church  but  little  is  known, 
beyond  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  originally  a  Chapel- of- 
Ease  to  Ditchling  •  and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  annexed 
until  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Praty  (1438  to  1445),  when 
it  was  disunited,  and  Wivelsfield  became  an  independent 
church.  At  an  early  period  it  passed  with  Ditchling  to  the 
Prior  and  Monks  of  St.  Pancras  Priory,  Lewes ;  having  been 
given  to  that  celebrated  religious  house  by  William,  the 
second  Earl  of  Warren,  "pro  Rainaldo  fratre  suo"  as  the 
deed  of  gift  states,  u  ad  opus  Anniversarii  Rainaldi"  And 
this  gift  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Seffrid  II.,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Chichester  from  1180  to  1204.  And  a  dispute  having 
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arisen  in  1392  as  to  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Ditch- 
ling,  with  that  of  Wivelsfield  annexed,  and  of  two  other 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  decided  by  Bishop 
Mitford,  upon  the  question  being  referred  to  him  for  settle- 
ment, that  such  patronage  was  vested  in  this  religious  esta- 
blishment. 

The  Church  of  Wivelsfield  is  very  prettily  situated,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  upon  a  grassy  sloping  bank,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  south  downs,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  five  miles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  woody  tract  of 
the  Sussex  Weald  on  the  other,  and  having  much  fine  timber 
about  it.  The  parish  is  of  considerable  extent,  comprehend- 
ing about  4000  acres,  and  its  population,  before  not  small, 
has  been  very  considerably  increased  of  late  years  by  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  having  been  built  in  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  with  the  general  history  of 
Wivelsfield  and  its  picturesquely  situated  church  that  we 
have  now  to  do,  as  with  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  this 
building.  To  determine  its  style  of  architecture  has  long 
been  attended  with  much  difficulty.  Hussey,  in  his  account 
of  this  Church,  says  of  it  that  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
position — he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  that  peculiarity  con- 
sists— it  has  been  sadly  patched  and  neglected ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  still  has  some  interesting  points  about  it. 
Previous  to  the  restoration  which  it  has  just  undergone,  and 
the  addition  which  has  been  made  to  it  of  a  new  north  aisle, 
it  had  in  its  construction,  as  the  ground  plan  of  it  will  shew, 
almost  every  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  the  early 
Norman  to  the  late  perpendicular.  The  architects  employed 
were  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  whose  excellent  taste  and 
.correct  judgment  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  profes- 
sion, was  sure  to  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Their 
alterations  were  sure  to  be  conservative  and  not  destructive. 

At  the  time,  then,  that  these  well-known  architects  took 
the  restoration  of  this  Church  in  hand  it  consisted  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  with  a  chantry  at  the  east  end  of 
it,  a  dwarfed  massive  tower  standing  at  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  building,  and  which  was  finished  off  like  many 
other  of  our  Sussex  churches  with  a  spiral  shingled  cap. 
This  tower  is  furnished  with  a  melodious  peal  of  five  bells, 
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one  or  two  of  them  of  medieval  date.  Of  these  and  their  in- 
scriptions I  need  say  nothing  more,  as  Mr.  Amherst  Daniel- 
Tyssen  has  given  us  an  account  of  them  in  volume  xvi.,  p. 
230  of  our  S.A.C. 

In  the  churchyard  are  some  ancient  monuments,  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  older  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  nearly 
obliterated.  Of  the  monuments  within  the  church  there  is 
beneath  the  tower  a  handsome  marble  tablet,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  some  members  of  a  family  named  Bichbell,  for- 
merly resident  in  Wivelsfield,  but  which  has  been  extinct 
there  for  two  centuries  or  more.  The  interments  which  it 
commemorates  commence  in  1639.  There  are  also  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  two  members  of  the  family  of  Thomas 
More,  Armiger,  of  More  House ;  a  moated  residence  standing 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  church,  and  taking  its  name 
from  this  family.  They  died — one  in  1681  and  the  other  in 
1691.  One  of  these  two  is  a  Palimpsest.  Of  another 
mansion  in  this  parish,  called  Otehall,  an  account  will  be 
found  in  volume  xix.,  p.  61. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
previous  to  its  restoration,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  same  Church  restored ;  which,  I  will  here  add, 
has  been  undertaken  and  completed,  and  a  parsonage  built, 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  the  Tanner  family,  the 
present  owners  of  More  House  and  Otehall,  and  one  of  them 
the  patron  of  the  benefice. 

And  here  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  give  an  account  of 
this  Church,  and  of  the  different  peculiarities  which  the  work 
of  restoration  brought  to  light,  from  a  statement  with  which 
Mr.  Carpenter  himself  has  kindly  furnished  me,  and  to  which 
he  has  added  a  ground  plan,  shewing  by  means  of  different 
tints  the  several  styles  which  this  Church  was  found  to  dis- 
play. I  need,  therefore,  add  nothing  more  myself,  except 
that,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  editor,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  specimens  of  the  different  styles  which  this  Church 
displays  from  drawings  made  for  him  by  Mr.  John  Wood,  of 
Hickstead  Place,  Twineham,  and  which  he  has  placed  at  my 
disposal. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  descriptive  observations  on  this  church, 
then,  are  as  follows : — 


. 
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"  Like  the  generality  of  Sussex  churches,  Wivelsfield 
Church  is  exceedingly  simple  and  unpretentious,  and  of  a 
severe  and  almost  rude  character  of  detail.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  its  early  days  it 
was  buried  in  a  thick  Sussex  forest,  and  was  situated  at  a 
distance  from  any  large  town  or  monastic  establishment.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  churches 
of  Shoreham,  Steyning,  Boxgrove,  Battle,  and  Arundel  pos- 
sessed, in  the  erection  of  which  the  most  skilled  workmen 
that  could  be  obtained  were  employed,  and  the  highest  art- 
knowledge  of  the  day  was  called  into  action,  and  where  the 
materials  principally  made  use  of  were  stone  from  France  and 
often  polished  marbles.  It  was  the  fate  of  Wivelsfield  to  have 
only  its  local  workmen  to  depend  upon,  who  copied  and  did 
their  best  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  century  in  which  they 
worked,  making  the  most  of  the  few  materials  which  they  had 
near  at  hand;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  very  pleasing 
and  characteristic  was  the  effect  they  were  enabled  to  produce 
by  these  simple  means. 

aThe  original  church  was  evidently  very  small,  on  which 
account  it  required  enlarging  three  several  times  in  medieval 
days,  and  now  again  for  the  fourth  time  in  modern  days,  each 
enlargement  being  clearly  manifested  by  the  several  changes  in 
style.  First,  there  was  the  little  Norman  Church,  with  but 
nave  and  chancel. 

41  The  former  of  these  was  only  27  feet  in  length ;  it  was  built 
of  rough  rubble  stone,  and  covered  with  plaster  outside  as 
well  as  inside.  Of  its  architectural  features  only  the  north 
doorway  remains  (see  illustration  No.  2),  now  rebuilt  in  the 
new  north  aisle.  It  has  perfectly  plain  jambs,  with  a  rude 
arch  moulding  and  label  and  simple  impost.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Church  underwent  great  alteration,  due  probably 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  liberality  of  some  landowner  in  the 
parish,  who  built  for  himself  a  chantry  on  the  south  side  of 
the  new  chancel,  about  the  same  time  as  the  parish  were 
building  an  arcade  and  south  aisle.  This  arcade  was  of  two 
arches  only,  with  a  low  massive  pillar  in  the  centre,  with  bold 
capital  and  base,  supporting  arch  mouldings  of  very  rude  and 
careless  workmanship  ;  while  the  chancel  arch  and  the  arches 
of  the  chantry  are,  on  the  contrary,  although  simple,  very 
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well  executed,  and  the  former  is  of  remarkably  pleasing  pro- 
portions. On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  arched 
recess,  with  a  small  "low  side"  window.  The  east  window  is 
a  composition  of  three  lancets  under  one  internal  arch,  and 
with  but  small  mullions  dividing  them ;  which  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  treatment.  On  the  south  side  is  a  small  piscina. 
The  chantry  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  early  chancel.  Its 
east  wall  is  treated  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  a  small  lancet 
is  placed  high  up  in  the  gable,  and  under  it  is  an  arched  re- 
cess, or  reredos,  having  once  at  the  springing  line  of  the  arch 
a  wooden  or  marble  shelf  across  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  super- 
altar.  The  back  of  the  recess  is  painted  with  an  effective 
lozenge  and  diaper  pattern  in  colour  (see  illustration  No. 
4).  In  the  east  wall  is  also  a  pretty  little  trefoil  headed 
aumbry,  and  in  the  south  wall  a  piscina,  also  of  good  detail. 
The  chantry  is  lighted  by  a  trefoil-headed  two-light  window, 
splaying  widely  inside,  and  also  by  a  lancet  in  the  west  gable 
over  the  ancient  aisle  roof.  Of  this  early  aisle  no  trace  now 
remains.  The  walls  were  of  rough  rubble  work,  plastered 
outside  and  inside:  and  decorated  in  all  probability  with 
paintings.  A  most  remarkable  example  of  these  decorations 
existed  till  lately  at  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Westmeston, 
and  in  most  Sussex  churches  paintings  more  or  less  perfect 
still  remain.1 

u  There  are  now  no  remains  of  the  early  tower,  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  stood  westward  of  the  nave  ;  for  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  church  required  again  enlarging,  and 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  nave  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
visable to  extend  northward.  The  builders  of  that  day  chose 
rather  the  alternative  of  a  west  extension ;  they  cleared  away 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  tower,  and  lengthened  the  nave 
and  aisle  14  feet,  adding  a  third  arch  to  the  south  arcade. 
Here  a  curious  junction  was  effected.  The  half  pillar,  or 
respond,  of  the  early  arcade  was  left  standing,  and  a  new 
half  pillar  was  built  on  to  it,  with  a  cap  and  base  of  the  same 
height,  but  differently  moulded,  stopping  abruptly  against  the 
older  ones.  The  masonry  of  the  arch  is  well  executed,  and 

1  A  very  curious  and  interesting  speci-       in  Wisboro'  Green  Church,  will  be  givca 
men  of  these  church  paintings,  discovered      later  in  the  volume. 
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forms  a  decided  contrast  to  the  two  older  arches.2  The  west 
end  has  a  small  two-light  window  over  a  small  west  doorway. 
The  new  length  of  the  north  wall  had  only  a  small  single- 
light  window,  harmonising  with  the  more  ancient  one. 

"  The  chancel  remained  unaltered,  except  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  three-light  window  over  the  arched  recess  in  the 
north  side,  but  its  dimensions  were  now  very  disproportionate 
to  the  lengthened  nave.  In  the  succeeding  century  changes 
again  took  place,  the  whole  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chantry 
being  re-roofed,  in  the  usual  Sussex  style,  with  trussed  rafters 
and  heavy  tie  bea-ms  and  king  posts,  covered  with  heavy 
Horsham  stone.  The  ancient  south  aisle  wall  was  rebuilt  on 
the  original  line,  but  of  greater  height,  the  early  one  being 
probably  low,  like  that  of  Henfield  Church.  A  large  three- 
light  window  was  placed  in  the  south  wall,  as  the  church  was 
likely  to  be  dark.  The  doorway  is  flat  headed,  and  has  a  holy 
water  stoup  on  its  east  side  ;  a  somewhat  similar  example  of 
an  external  stoup  remains  at  Mappowder  Church,  Dorset.3 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  aisle  and  southward  of  the  nave  a 
new  tower  was  built,  using  the  original  south  wall  of  the  nave 
to  carry  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  and  to  support  the  east 
wall,  an  arch  was  turned  across  the  aisle  to  the  pillar  before 
mentioned  ;  this,  however,  was  too  weak  to  carry  the  addi- 
tional weight,  so  without  disturbing  it  a  block  of  masonry 
was  built  up  against  it  on  which  to  rest  the  new  arch.  This 
pier,  therefore,  is  now  made  up  of  masonry  of  three  different 
dates.  The  effect  of  this  block  of  masonry  is  by  no  means 
good,  as  it  partially  builds  up  the  western  arch  of  the  arcade. 
The  tower  has  a  two-light  window  on  the  lower  stage  (see 
illustration  No.  1).  Above  this  is  the  ringing  stage,  lighted 
by  small  single-light  windows,  or  rather  openings,  for  they 
have  never  been  glazed.  The  bell  stage  tapers  towards  the 
top,  and  there  has  been  on  each  side  a  plain  two-light 
window.  The  tower  is  covered  with  a  low  shingled  pyramidal 
roof,  terminated  in  a  post  and  finial.  It  is  buttressed  at  the 
angles ;  and,  with  the  chantry,  forms  a  most  picturesque 
group.  The  masonry  of  this  date  is  of  rubble  sandstone, 
roughly  squared  in  the  tower  walls. 

a  See  ground  plan.  the  original  nave  entrance  of  Maresfield 

3  There  is  a  very  similar  example  at       Church. 
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"  Of  the  old  monuments,  seats,  and  fittings,  there  are  no 
remains ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Church  did  not  suffer  so  much 
by  churchwarden-improvements  as  others  have  done;  the 
walls  were  of  course  whitewashed,  and  the  roof  ceiled,  and  a 
dormer  was  inserted  to  light  the  gallery,  and  the  west  window 
was  taken  out. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  part  has,  therefore,  been 
confined  to  putting  it  into  repair  ;  but  as  additional  room 
was  required,  a  north  aisle  was  added,  harmonising  generally 
with  the  early  work ;  reinserting  the  ancient  features  where 
any  existed. 

"  The  chancel  has  been  extended  to  the  east,  to  the  pro- 
portion which  it  ought  to  have  had  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  large  window  has  taken  the  place  of  the  early  triplet, 
which  is  more  suitably  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  north 
aisle.  During  the  repairs  of  the  roofs  it  was  discovered  that 
the  south  aisle,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  a  nearly  flat  roof, 
covered  with  lead ;  the  decayed  ends  of  the  principal  beams  being 
found  embedded  in  the  wall.  In  later  times,  when  repaired, 
it  was  raised  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  covered,  like  the 
nave  roof,  with  Horsham  stone;  the  sale  of  the  old  lead  pro- 
bably covering  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  We  have  thus  traced 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Norman  period  to  the 
present  day.  On  some  points,  however,  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty — we  cannot,  for  instance,  possibly  say  whether 
the  original  chancel  was  apsidal,  as  old  Keymer  Church,  or 
square  ended;  nor,  again,  can  we  determine  as  to  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  more  ancient  tower." 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  restoration,  on  the  removal  of  the  gallery, 
Hebrew  texts  in  distemper  were  discovered  upon  the  south 
and  western  walls  of  the  nave,  over  which  Latin  Early-English 
texts  had  been  introduced. 

"  Laus  Deo."—"Floreat  Ecclesia." 
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BY  THE  EEV.  HENEY  SMITH,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


ARCHEOLOGY  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  branches ;  and 
these  may  be  classed  as  Historic  and  Prehistoric.  While  the 
investigator  of  historic  archaeology  is  able  from  actual  records, 
from  heraldic  emblems,  or  from  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  struc- 
tures, to  trace  the  history  of  the  families,  the  worship,  the 
dwellings,  the  possessions,  and  the  lands  of  the  former,  and  in 
some  instances  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  soil,  it  is  left 
to  the  prehistoric  antiquary,  not  from  such  decided  marks, 
but  from  stones,  or  bones,  or  fragments  of  earthenware,  from 
decaying  ornaments,  or  from  grave  mounds  and  cairns,  to 
cause,  as  it  were,  those  who  lived  in  times  hidden  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity,  to  shew  who  and  what  they  were,  the  tribes  and 
places  whence  they  sprang,  and  how  they  lived  and  died.  It 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  an  object  of  interest  to  me  in  my 
leisure  time  to  trace  this  prehistoric  branch  of  the  subject  ; 
and  in  this  paper  I  desire  to  give  to  the  members  of  our 
Society,  and  the  public  generally,  the  result  of  some  investi- 
gations into  relics  of  the  past  inhabitants  of  this  county 
which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

Some  years  ago  in  Vol  x.,  p.  160,  of  the  S.  A.  C.,  I  gave 
an  account  of  certain  remains  of  Roman  burials  discovered 
at  Densworth,  in  the  parish  of  Funtington.  The  search  was 
continued  in  Sept.,  1859 ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  finish  in  that 
locality  before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  result  of  other  diggings. 
I  find  from  my  notes  made  on  that  occasion  that  we  subse- 
quently discovered  five  other  interments  at  that  place,  all 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  ground  where  the  stone  cists,  there 
described,  were  deposited.  A  well-marked  line  of  large  chalk 
flints,  running  east  and  west,  guided  us  to  these  burials. 

XXII.  I 
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They  had  been  placed  so  near  the  surface  that  in  most  cases 
the  plough  had  broken  in  the  urns,  so  that  but  few  fragments 
remained.  The  urns  were  deposited  about  three  feet  apart, 
the  earthenware  in  general  was  black,  and  without  ornament, 
and  where  the  dimensions  could  be  ascertained  about  eleven 
inches  in  height.  The  fifth  interment  was  the  most  interest- 
ing :  it  consisted  of  two  paterae  of  Samian  ware,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  saucer-shaped.  These  were  placed  in 
the  gravel  without  any  protection,  and  it  is  wonderful  that 
one  of  them  should  have  remained  in  such  a  position  unbroken. 


This  patera  measures  across  the  top  61  inches,  across 
the  base  3£  inches,  and  in  depth  2  inches.  Close  to 
these  were  the  fragments  of  a  large  vessel  of  brown  clay, 
differing  altogether  from  the  urns,  having  a  handle.  Lying 
beside  this  were  fragments  of  bronze  and  glass,  some  of  a 
very  fine  quality  ;  of  the  glass  vessel  or  bottle  we  were  able 
to  make  a  conjectural  restoration,  so  as  to  shew  that  it  must 
have  been  about  4£  inches  high  and  6  inches  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  had  a  lip  broad  for  its  size. 
The  form  of  the  bronze  ornament  could 
not  be  traced ;  it  had  probably  been  de- 
posited with  this  bottle,  together  with 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  in  the  broken 
earthenware  jar.  These  articles  are  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Chichester,  having 
been  sent  there  with  the  larger  urns,  to 
be  hereafter  described,  on  my  leaving  that 
part  of  the  county.  Search  was  continued 
in  various  parts  of  the  Densworth  field  ; 
special  notice  being  taken  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crops  in  dry  summer  weather.  Vessel  found  in  the 

m-i          i  n  i  •  11  man  Sepulchre  at  Dens- 

The  absence  of  verdure  in  several  places,  worth,  Oct.  26th,  issa 


Eestoration  of  a  Glass 
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appeared  to  indicate  the  foundations  of  buildings;  but 
though  these  spots  were  carefully  marked,  and  afterwards 
examined  by  digging  to  some  depth,  no  further  remains  could 
be  discovered. 

From  Densworth  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  barrows  on 
Bow  Hill.  The  larger  ones  on  the  summit,  which  are 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  which  have  several  times 
of  late  been  the  scene  of  much  useless  toil,  we  left  untouched, 
directing  our  labour  to  a  group  of  smaller  mounds  on  the 
western  spur  of  this  Hill,  just  above  West  Coppice,1  near  the 
footpath  leading  over  the  Down  to  Stoughton ;  these  rewarded 
our  search,  for  they  clearly  had  not  been  before  disturbed. 
They  formed  a  cluster  of  hillocks,  the  highest  of  which  did 
not  rise  more  than  four  feet,  while  others  were  scarcely  percep- 
tible above  the  surface.  The  one  first  examined  measured 
about  36  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  in  describing  the  opening  of 
these  mounds,  I  must  gratefully  record  the  valuable  aid  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Revd.  the  Principal  of  Bishop  Otter's  College, 
as  well  by  his  wise  discrimination  and  advice,  as  by  the  mus- 
cular arms  and  strenuous  exertions  of  his  students,  much  work 
being  thus  effected  by  willing  hands.  This  mound  con- 
tained no  sign  of  sepulture  ;  but  on  nearing  the  centre,  as 
correctly  as  we  could  judge,  of  the  surrounding  soil,  a  remark- 
able platform  of  large  flints  was  traced,  each  stone  having 
evidently  been  most  carefully  selected.  They  were  of  un- 
usual size,  and  in  general  nearly  flat.  This  platform  occu- 
pied the  larger  part  of  the  centre  of  the  barrow.  The  stones 
appeared  to  have  been  embedded  in  a  compost  of  chalk  espe- 
cially prepared  for  the  purpose ;  so  closely  did  the  substratum 
retain  the  form  of  the  flints  as  if  they  had  been  laid  in  mortar. 
No  signs  of  cremation  could  be  traced,  and  no  relics  of  inter- 
ment were  found.  For  what  purpose  was  this  carefully 
prepared  pavement  formed,  and  why  was  it  afterwards  covered 
with  so  large  a  mound  of  earth  ?  Could  it  have  been  an 
altar  of  sacrifice  ?  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  opening 

1  It  may  be  well  to  record  that  a  cist  dimensions  were  3  feet  square,  18  inches 

of  Pulborough  stone  of  the  same  cha-  deep,  and  the  sides  5 3  inches  thick.   The 

racter  as  the  Densworth  cists  was  found  Avisford  cist,  before  described  in  these 

in  the  spring  of  1859,  empty,  with  the  Collections,   was  of  the    same   forma- 

lid  removed,  while  ploughing  in  a  field  tion, 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  West  coppice.    Its 

I  2 
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barrows  hardly  any  two  are  found  to  correspond  in  their 
contents,  or  in  the  apparent  purpose  of  their  formation. 

At  a  short,  distance  to  the  N.W.  a  second  barrow  of  smaller 
dimensions  was  excavated,  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
This  appeared  to  have  been  a  place  for  cremation ;  for  at  a  depth 
of  two  feet  from  the  top  we  found  a  layer  of  ashes  of  a  grey 
colour,  mixed  with  fragments  of  bone  and  charcoal,  which 
occupied  the  interior  of  the  mound.  The  layer  of  ashes  was 
about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  had  been  placed  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  diminishing  to  one  inch  at  the  edges.  Over 
these  had  been  carefully  placed  a  layer  of  brown  soil,  from  two 
to  three  inches  deep,  and  this  was  again  covered  with  chalk,  so 
as  to  form  the  mound.  No  urns  or  remains  of  earthen 
vessels  of  any  kind  were  found.  From  this  we  proceeded  to 
open  some  of  the  smaller  barrows,  scarcely  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  turf.  By  the  contents  of  two  of  these  we  were 
well  rewarded.  Urns  were  found,  nearly  circular  in  shape, 
and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  thin,  and  of 
hard-burnt  black  clay.  The  first  discovered  contained  frag- 
ments of  the  bones  of  an  adult,  probably  of  large  size.  In 
the  second,  where  the  urn  disinterred  was  rather  smaller,  its 
diameter  being  about  eight  inches,  were  a  few  fragments  of 
bone,  with  the  remains  of  some  piece  of  iron,  probably  a 
buckle,  and  a  comb,  formed  of  a  central  piece  of  bone,  in 


No.  2. — Fragment  of  carved  bone  from 
the  same  Urn,  probably  part  of  another 
comb.  The  ornament  on  this  resembles 
the  combs  found  at  Uriconiuru. 


No.  1. — Comb  found  in  an  Urn  from  Saxon          No.  3.— Ornament  on  comb  found  at 
Barrows  on  Bow  Hill.  Uriconium. 

which  the  teeth  were  cut.     This  was  strengthened  by  a  piece 
of  bone  on  each  side,  on  which  a  pattern  was  engraved,  the 
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three  pieces  being  fastened  together  by  iron  rivets  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  (See  No.l).  A  fragment  of 
a  second  comb  was  also  found  at  the  same  time  (See  No.  2), 
which  is  remarkable  from  the  ornament  of  concentric  circles 
upon  it  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  upon  a  comb  found  at 
Uriconium  (See  No.  3),  and  figured,  page  36,  of  Anderson's 
History  of  that  place. 

These  urns  were  placed  mouth  downwards,  and  were  not 
three  inches  below  the  surface.  The  contents  indeed  were 
matted  with  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Here,  as  I  shall 
point  out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  paper,  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  the  extensive  prospect  to  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  the  commanding  position  of  the  site  chosen,  are 
deserving  of  special  notice.  With  reference  to  this  group  of 
barrows,  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  while  in  one  spot  the 
sacrifice  was  offered  (for  many  investigations  in  other  places 
lead  me  fully  to  believe  that,  on  great  occasions  of  burial  in 
early  times,  there  were  some  religious  ceremonies  of  this 
nature  made  use  of) ;  at  another  place  close  by  the  funeral 
pile  was  raised,  and  the  dead  consumed ;  and,  after  the  burning, 
the  ashes  were  carefully  collected,  and  placed  for  interment, 
with  those  articles  which  may  have  been  specially  valuable 
during  life  to  the  deceased,  in  an  urn,  which  was  deposited 
near  the  spot.  Apparently  from  the  position  of  the  few  we 
were  able  to  discover,  there  had  been  some  regular  order 
observed  in  the  deposit  of  these  remains. 

September  20th. — Again  visited  this  spot  and  searched  for 
small  barrows.  Opened  several,  and  found  fragments  of  urns 
of  like  character  to  those  discovered  the  previous  day.  In 
no  instance  was  the  lip  of  the  urn  beneath  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  All  were  much  broken,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bones,  no  other  remains  could  be  traced. 
Observing  several  depressions  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  very 
slight  hollow,  some  of  these  were  opened  to  ascertain  their 
character;  probably,  they  were  places  for  cremation.  At 
any  rate  they  had  been  used  as  fire-places,  as  they  contained 
in  the  centre  some  flints  which  had  been  much  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat.  We  again  examined  the  three  larger 
mounds  to  search  for  any  urns  that  might  have  been  deposited 
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on  or  near  the  outside,  but  without  success.  This  cemetery 
appears  to  have  been  bounded  by  a  ditch  on  the  south  side. 

Having  finished  this  research,  we  proceeded  on  another 
occasion  to  the  eastern  spur  of  Bow  Hill.2  Here  we  traced 
the  burials  of  a  different  race  of  people.  The  mounds  on 
the  western  spur  had  probably  belonged  to  some  tribe  of 
Pagan  Saxons,  while  those  to  the  eastward  which  we  then 
approached  were  British.  The  formation  of  these  mounds 
was  different,  the  Saxon  being  composed  of  chalk,  while  the 
British  were  of  flints,  carefully  piled  together.  To  this 
latter  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  probable  destruc- 
tion of  many  cairns  at  this  spot,  as  for  a  length  of  time  it 
has  been  resorted  to  by  builders  and  road  makers  and  re- 
pairers, for  the  supply  of  materials  for  their  work,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  urns  afterwards  found  was  aided  by  the  reduction  in 
size  of  the  barrows.  At  this  spot  were  many  hollows  in  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  called  an  ancient  British  village,3  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  many  earthworks  of  a  military  character  may 
be  traced,  especially  a  vallum  and  trench,  running  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Many  such  banks  may  be  found  among 
the  gorse  growing  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  westward 
of  the  valley  leading  to  Chilgrove.  All  this  locality  deserves 
much  more  careful  examination  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
Many  spots  may  be  noted  as  promising  fields  for  investiga- 
tion. For  instance,  in  a  chalk  pit  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
road  to  the  Downs,  after  passing  Langford  Farm,  several 
skeletons  have  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  this  was  a  battle-field.  Further  on, 
beyond  Crow's  Hall,  the  concentric  circles  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  deserve  a  minute  examination  ;  and  any  one 
who  walks  over  these  Downs  must  be  much  struck  with  the 
traces  there  left  of  the  early  inhabitants  and  their  invaders. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  have  digressed. 

On  this  day,  October  1st,  1859,  we  opened  first  a  small 
hollow,  corresponding  in  form  with  the  burning  places 

2  It  must  be  noted  that  for  all  these  was  asked,  and  most  freely  and  kindly 

researches  and  barrow  openings  on  the  accorded. 

Goodwood  Estate  the  permission  of  His  3  See  Vol.  i.,  page  149,  of  Suss.  Arch. 

Grace  Charles  Fifth  Duke  of  Richmond  Coll. 
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examined  September  20th,  but  no  trace  of  burning  could  be 
found,  only  a  deposit  of  clay  and  loam  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet.  From  this  we  proceeded  to  a  well-defined  barrow, 
about  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  surrounding  ditch 
clearly  marked,  and  having  opened  it  transversely,  by  a  cut- 
ting three  feet  wide,  enlarging  the  aperture  in  the  centre, 
we  found  the  mound  to  be  composed  of  flints  of  considerable 
size,  and  chalk  rubbish,  placed  on  the  natural  bed  of  the 
chalk,  but  no  remains  of  any  kind  could  be  traced.  This 
mound,  which  was  of  low  elevation,  had  clearly  not  been 
disturbed,  except  on  the  surface  for  a  small  space  on  the 
south  side,  from  whence  flints  had  been  removed  for  building 
purposes.  For  what  special  use  were  such  cenotaphs  erected  ? 
I  met  with  such  not  only  here,  but,  as  I  shall  presently 
describe,  on  the  Downs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
They  were  formed  with  much  care,  but  without  any  object 
that  we  can  now  trace.  While  engaged  on  this  mound, 
the  Principal  of  Bishop  Otter's  College,  with  his  strong- 
armed  students,  again  arrived,  and  they  set  to  work  right 
vigorously  on  a  small  conical  tumulus  at  the  top  of  the  sup- 
posed British  village,  indeed  forming  part  of  it.  At  the 
level  of  the  chalk,  a  large  deposit  of  grey  ashes  and  charcoal, 
in  perfect  preservation,  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  was  dis- 
covered, but  no  other  remains  appeared  at  the  time.  This 
day,  on  the  surface  of  a  small  barrow,  from  whence  the  turf 
had  been  worn  away  and  flints  removed,  a  small  piece  of  an 
urn  was  picked  up. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  I  received  a  summons  to  go  up 
the  hill  on  the  following  day,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Sadler,  of 
Langford,  the  occupier  of  the  land  under  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  had  given  us  most  kind  assistance  all 
through  our  work,  on  examining  the  spot  where  this  frag- 
ment was  found,  had  been  induced  to  open  the  ground,  and 
had  discovered  a  very  fine  urn,  of  the  true  British  type. 
This  had  been  placed  with  the  mouth  downwards  in  a  slight 
excavation  in  the  chalk,  but  had  become  so  near  the  surface 
of  the  barrow  by  the  removal  of  the  flints,  that  the  bottom 
had  been  knocked  off.  This  was  afterwards  discovered,  so 
that  the  true  figure  and  dimensions  of  this  urn  could  be 
determined. 
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This  urn  measures  nearly  thirteen  inches  in  height,  by  above 
eleven  inches  at  the  largest  diameter,  the  mouth  nine  inches 
across,  and  the  base  four  and  a  half  inches.  The  markings 
on  the  rim,  which  is  four  inches  broad,  have  clearly  been 
impressed  in  the  soft  clay  with  a  small  twisted  cord.  In  the 
engraving  I  have  given  the  urn  as  in  its  original  state; 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  now  broken. 


Before  I  arrived,  Mr.  Sadler  had  opened  another  low 
barrow,  a  few  yards  distant,  and  in  a  like  position  he  found 
a  similar  urn,  of  rather  smaller  size,  with  a  plain  upright  rim. 
On  examining  this  urn  carefully  before  it  was  moved,  after 
all  the  surrounding  soil  had  been  taken  away,  it  bore  a 
decidedly  oval  form.  This  we  considered  to  have  been  its 
original  shape,  and  not  to  have  been  caused  by  after  pressure, 
when  the  clay  had  been  softened  by  damp.  The  bottom,  how- 
ever, was  quite  pressed  in  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
soil.  This  smaller  urn,  of  which  only  about  five  inches  in 
height  remains,  measures  eleven  and  a  half  inches  by  ten 
and  a  half  inches,  and  the  mouth  is  eight  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  The  rim,  which  measures  about  two  and  three-quarter 
inches,  is  marked  with  a  very  irregular  vandyked  pattern, 
formed,  not  as  in  the  other  urn  by  a  cord,  but  by  the  blunt 
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point  of  a  stick.  The  urns  were  at  first  removed  to  Mr. 
Sadler's  house  at  Langford,  and  they  now  find  a  resting  place 
in  the  Museum  at  Chichester.  Mr.  Sadler  showed  me  a 
piece  of  a  large  vessel  of  probably  Koman  pottery,  with 
indentations  on  the  inner  side,  made  with  the  thumb,  and 
also  portions  of  Roman  roofing  tiles  found  in  a  bank  on  his 
land  near  Binderton. 

In  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  last  visited  barrows,  I  have 
mentioned  the  site  of  a  so-called  British  village  :  I  believe 
that  many  such  may  be  traced  among  our  Downs.  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  fall  in  with  two,  which  I  do  not  think  have  been 
hitherto  described :  one  is  at  the  foot  of  Stoke  Down,  which  is 
the  hill  with  a  clump  of  fir  trees  upon  it,  so  clearly  seen  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chichester  standing  in  front  of  Bow 
Hill.  The  descent  of  Stoke  Down  on  the  north  side  is  rapid, 
and  at  the  foot,  a  little  to  the  east,  much  broken  ground  may 
be  seen.  We  may  believe  that  the  rude  people  of  early  times 
constructed  their  huts  after  the  fashion  of  some  uncivilised  races 
of  the  present  day.  A  hollow  was  dug,  where  it  was  possible, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  afford  drainage.  Over  this  poles 
were  fixed  to  render  support  to  the  skins  which  were  stretched 
over  them,  and  gave  shelter  to  the  inhabitants.  In  all  pro- 
bability these  pits  at  the  foot  of  Stoke  down  were  of  this 
character.  I  have  dug  much  in  their  vicinity,  and  in  doing  so 
have  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  bones  of  animals 
used  for  food,  chiefly  oxen  and  swine,  but  no  remains  of 
earthenware  or  metal  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  Another 
like  site  may  be  traced  on  a  low  hill  side,  not  far  from  the 
spot  marked  as  ancient  earthworks  in  the  Ordnance  Map 
above  the  Valdoe  Coppice.  This  is  known  as  Bickley  Bushes, 
in  the  parish  of  East  Lavant.  Bickley  Bushes  contain  the  re- 
mains of  the  summer  camp  (Castra  (Estiva)  of  the  Eoman 
Legion  quartered  at  Regnum  (Chichester).  Its  limits,  divi- 
sions, and  entrances,  may  be  clearly  traced.  The  noble  owner 
of  the  ground  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  ancient  land  marks,  for  the  way  in  which  he 
has  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  cultivator  on  this  spot. 

Not  far  from  this  may  be  traced  a  series  of  hollows  cut  in 
the  hill,  side  by  side,  extending  for  some  distance.  These  were 
probably  the  dwellings  of  the  native  population,  and  of  the 
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sutlers  and  other  camp  followers  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
troops  quartered  there. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  pass  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county  ;  from  investigations  carried  on  in 
1859  to  those  effected  in  1869. 

The  site  chosen  for  our  later  operations  was  the  range  of 
Downs  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Cuckmere 
above  the  spot  marked  White  Borstal  on  the  Ordnance  Map, 
extending  to  Alfriston.  There  we  found,  regularly  placed  on 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  series  of  barrows,  some  of  which  had 
been  disturbed  before,  but  some  few  appearing  to  be  nearly  un- 
touched; and  in  speaking  of  the  barrows  on  the  range  of 
downs  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ouse  and  Cuckmere,  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  are  very  few  which  have  not  been  more 
than  once  investigated.  Even  in  modern  days,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rifling  they  may  have  received  in  times  long  gone  bye, 
I  can  trace  the  work  of  several  parties  of  explorers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  One,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  active,  was  headed  by  Dr.  Shrapnall  and  some 
officers  of  a  Militia  regiment,  quartered,  in  war.  time,  in 
Lewes;  and  the  noble  owner  of  the  Firle  Downs  has  himself 
given  permission  on  different  occasions  to  several  gentlemen 
to  pursue  their  researches  on  his  estate.  Hence  many  barrows 
have  been  dug  through,  and  all  that  can  be  now  learned  of 
the  result  of  such  diggings  is  that  several  urns  were  found  of 
a  rude  character.  Not  daunted  by  what  we  heard  of  the 
work  of  our  predecessors,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Eevd. 
W.  de  St.  Croix,  with  the  sanction  of  Joseph  Popple,  Esqre., 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  many  of  the  barrows  were 
placed,  and  most  kindly  aided  by  Mr.  Richd.  Evans,  of  Dean's 
Place  (the  tenant),  a  systematic  examination  of  such  barrows 
as  appeared  to  be  promising  was  determined  upon.  Opera- 
tions were  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  first  barrow  opened  was  one  well  marked,  about  30 
feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  trench, 
and  apparently  untouched.  The  whole  of  the  chalk  of  which 
the  mound  was  composed  was  dug  through,  and  all  carefully 
turned  over  and  searched.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be 
absolutely  barren  ;  no  interment  of  any  kind  could  be  traced, 
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or  remains  of  any  description  discovered.  A  small  rude 
chamber  had  been  hollowed  out  in  the  native  chalk,  over 
which  the  mound  was  heaped;  but  this  was  empty.  Why,  it 
may  again  here  be  asked,  was  this  ponderous  cenotaph 
erected  ?  It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  that  if  any  part 
of  a  body  had  ever  been  placed  in  it,  it  could  so  entirely  have 
decayed  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  The  object  of  this 
mound  must  remain  a  mystery  until  some  more  fortunate  ex- 
plorers than  we  were  are  enabled  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ' 
subject. 

From  this  we  proceeded  to  a  barrow  situated  a  short 
distance  to  the  north,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  any  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  had  been  in  part  already 
disturbed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  rough  plan 
which  I  have  traced  in  order  to  shew  the  position  of  the 
various  interments  found,  when  it  had  been  dug  into  within 
the  last  few  years.  In  1849,  as  described  in  Vol.  ii.  of 
S.A.C.,  p.  270,  the  urns  figured  in  Mr.  Ade's  paper  were  dis- 
covered by  the  men  employed  in  removing  the  chalk  and  flints 
for  agricultural  use.  These  urns  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  in  excellent  preservation.  Mr.  de  St.  Croix  had 
also  been  engaged  on  this  barrow  the  year  before  our  search. 
I  subjoin  the  notes  of  his  work,  with  which  he  has  kindly- 
favoured  me : — 

I  had  been  at  work  upon  the  barrow  of  which  you  write  for  several 
days,  at  intervals,  before  you  joined  me.  I  was  not  at  first  aware  that  it 
was  from  this  barrow  Mr.  Ade  obtained  the  vessels  named  in  Vol.  ii.,  p. 
270  ;  but  I  ascertained  subsequently  from  a  labourer,  who  had  worked  at 
the  excavation,  that  it  was  here  the  vessels  were  found.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  mound  had  been  removed  on  the  N.E.  side  ;  and  I  com- 
menced my  operations  where  the  previous  clearing  had  ceased.  After 
moving  away  some  of  the  chalk,  we  soon  discovered  some  red  soil,  which  was 
quite  moist,  and  at  the  same  time  stiff  and  tenacious,  and  in  this  there  were 
embedded  many  large  flints.  The  seam,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was  three  feet  or 
more  in  width,  and  its  direction  lay  towards  the  centre  of  the  mound. 
Following  myself  the  course  of  this  I  set  others  to  dig  at  the  north  side 
to  work  towards  the  centre.  As  I  followed  the  course  of  the  red  soil 
downwards  in  the  centre,  I  found  fewer  flints,  and  the  soil  appeared  more 
moist,  so  that  I  could  shave  it  off  as  cleanly  as  a  potter  would  his  clay. 
Meanwhile  my  workers  at  the  north  had  discovered  a  vein  of  similar  red 
soil,  which  showed  a  direction  towards  the  centre,  curving  downwards. 
Following  the  course  of  this  we  found  that  it  joined  the  soil,  the  direction 
of  which  I  had  been  following  in  the  centre,  and  after  working  for  several 
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feet  downwards  we  came  upon  a  mass  of  the  same  red  soil  more  stiff  and 
compact  than  that  which  we  had  hitherto  moved,  and  this  was  rounded,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  distinguished  as  though  overlying  some  deposit  beneath. 
This  I  carefully  removed,  as  it  contained  more  flints  closely  packed,  and 
beneath  it  I  came  upon  a  hollow  in  the  native  rock  of  chalk,  but  found  no 
traces  of  any  interment,  or  deposit  of  any  kind.  We  had  now  reached  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  mound.  The  red 
soil,  which  on  the  first  excavation  was  quite  moist,  hardened  after  a  few 
days'  exposure  to  a  consistence  almost  equal  to  the  fragments  of  vessels 
which  we  afterwards  discovered,  and  in  colour  it  became  darker.  I  merely 
give  you  these  few  plain  facts,  and  do  not  offer  any  comment  or  conjecture 
upon  them.  Though  I  have  opened  many  barrows  on  our  Southdowns, 
this  is  the  first  instance  which  has  occurred  to  me  of  this  peculiar  red 
deposit,  which  is  most  decidedly  artificial,  and  varies  essentially  from  the 
pits  of  red  sand  which  I  have  occasionally  observed  upon  these  hills. 

W.  DE  ST.  CROIX. 


PLAN  OP  THE  LARGE  BARROW  ON  ALFRISTON  RACE  COURSE. 

Scale  about  15  feet  to  one  inch. 

1.  Cist  with  burnt  bones.  6.  Removedintermentintheflintpacking, 

2.  Small  cist  empty.  7.  Ditto. 

3.  Bones.  8.  Bones,  and  body,  and  teeth. 

4.  Bones  of  an  infant  with  shells.  9.  Teeth  and  bones. 

5.  Primary  interment.  10.  Many  bones  4  feet,  deep. 

The  dotted  line  in  the  centre  marks  the  red  clay  deposit  mentioned  by 
Mr.  de  St.  Croix  in  his  notes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  barrow  had  been  previously  excavated  and  the 
chalk  carried  away  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Ade's  Urns, 
described  in  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  Vol.  ii.;  the  position  of 
these  Urns  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  is  marked  x  X  x. 
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We  found  this  barrow,  which  measured  about  62  feet  in  dia- 
meter, to  be  thus  formed.  The  original  interments  had  been 
placed  in  a  hollow  slightly  scooped  out  of  the  chalk.  Over  these 
was  piled  a  layer  of  chalk  rubble,  about  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, diminishing  towards  the  exterior;  and  over  this  a  most 
carefully  built  up  packing  of  flints,  mixed  with  black  earth, 
about  15  inches  in  depth;  and  over  this  again  the  natural 
soil  and  turf,  making  in  all  a  mound  of  about  four  feet  in 
height. 

I  purpose  first  to  describe  the  results  of  our  investigation 
of  this  very  remarkable  barrow,  and  then  to  bring  forward 
theories  as  to  its  construction  to  which  its  varied  contents 
gave  rise. 

April  8th. — Set  to  work  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
barrow. 

At  11  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre,  and  2  feet  3  inches 
from  the  surface,  in  the  rubble  chalk,  which  must  have  been 
puddled  when  deposited,  we  found  a  cist  carefully  hollowed 
out,  about  1  foot  in  depth,  and  1  foot  5  inches  in  width. 
This  was  covered,  or  rather  domed,  with  large  flints.  The 
contents  were  the  remains  of  a  body  completely  burned  and 
mixed  with  charcoal.  This  is  indicated  (No.  1)  on  the 
plan.  About  3  feet  from  this  and  nearer  to  the  centre  an- 
other cist  of  like  character  was  found,  12  inches  in  depth, 
and  hollowed  out  in  the  rubble.  This  was  covered  with  a 
single  stone,  but  was  quite  empty.  Another  cenotaph. 

The  following  day,  at  7  feet  from  the  centre,  in  the  flint 
packing,  and  at  about  15  inches  from  the  surface,  the  inter- 
ment (No.  3)  was  discovered. 

The  bones  of  which  it  consisted  were  those  of  most  parts 
of  the  human  body.  These  had  evidently  been  at  some 
period  removed  from  the  place  of  their  original  deposit,  and 
were  much  broken.  Part  of  the  pelvis,  vertebrae,  ribs,  feet, 
teeth,  and  jaw  could  be  easily  traced.  With  these  were  found 
the  teeth  of  some  ruminant  animal,  a  small  tusk,  and  a  piece 
of  horn.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  earth  surrounding 
these  interments  exhibited  a  crystalised  appearance.  This 
was  marked  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  his  "  Ten  years  diggings  in 
Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave  Hills,"  as  being  a  feature  in  the 
tumuli  opened  in  Derbyshire.  He  says  that  this  appearance 
results  from  the  earth  having  been  tempered  with  liquid. 
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April  10th. — On  this  day,  at  16  feet  from  the  outside, 
nearly  due  south  by  the  compass,  at  about  15  inches  from  the 
surface,  in  the  flint  packing,  above  the  chalk  rubble,  the 
surrounding  earth  being  brown  rather  than  black  in  colour,  we 
discovered  the  bones  of  an  infant  (No.  4).  These  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  burned,  although  their  colour  was  much 
lighter  than  that  of  those  in  the  burials  near  to  them. 
Sufficient  fragments  of  the  skull,  &c.,  remained  to  prove  the 
age  of  the  deceased.  With  these  were  many  shells  of  the 
class  helix,  consisting  of  two  or  three  species,  and  a  limpet. 
From  our  not  finding  such  shells  in  other  parts  of  the  mound 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  were  deposited  with  the 
interment. 

This  same  day  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  at  least  of  the 
bodies,  over  which  the  tumulus  had  originally  been  raised 
(No.  5).  I  say  one  of  the  original  interments,  from  its  not 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  for  the  centre,  which  may 
have  been  disturbed  in  earlier  times,  was  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  de  St.  Croix,  but  without  result.  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan,  that  the  interments  generally  were 
placed  in  a  circle  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  outside  of  the 
mound,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  original  burial  should  have  been  placed 
in  this  circle,  as  well  as  the  removed  remains  which  were  be- 
side it.  The  depth  of  the  interment  from  the  surface  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  2  feet  8  inches,  the  point  of  the 
compass  S.W,  The  body,  which  was  the  entire  skeleton  of 
a  middle-aged  man,  was  placed  on  its  left  side  doubled  up, 
the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  chin.  The  measure  from 
the  point  of  the  thigh  bone  to  the  centre  of  the  skull  was 
1  foot  9  inches.  The  legs  must  have  been 
placed  close  together,  and  the  right  shoulder 
was  rather  turned  over.  The  body  was 
laidN.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  The  ribs  were  round, 
but  much  compressed,  so  that  the  body  was 
little  more  than  six  inches  through.  It 
appeared  to  have  been  laid  on  the  natural 
bed  of  the  chalk ;  over  this,  puddled  chalk 
had  been  placed  at  once,  and  compressed, 
thus  forcing  the  body  together  without 
much  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  ribs. 
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The  thigh  bone,  measuring  18^  inches,  showed  the  deceased 
to  have  been  of  large  stature.  The  skull  is  a  most  marked 
example  of  the  Belgic  type,  one  of  a  broad-headed,  tall, 
fair  race.  The  teeth  were  much  worn  by  the  hard  gritty 
character  of  the  food  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  these  bones  were  quite  white,  while 
those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  were  generally  brown 
and  discoloured. 

Our  next  discovery  was  at  the  point  of  the  compass, 
S.S.W.,  on  the  same  line,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound. 
This  was  an  important  find,  for  here  we  had  the  remains  of 
an  entire  body  (No.  6)  one  of  a  very  different  race  from  that 
placed  at  an  earlier  period  so  near  to  it.  In  this  case  the 
bones  were  all  separated,  and  mixed  up  with  the  surrounding 
earth  and  flints.  The  thigh  bones  were  broken,  so  that  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  individual,  although 
probably  he  was  a  man  of  large  stature.  While  the  skull  in 
the  previously  found  interment  pointed  out  the  man  to  have 
been  one  of  a  Brachycephalic  race,  here  we  discovered  a  most 
marked  example  of  a  long  skulled  people,  Dolicocephalic,  pro- 
bably of  Scandinavian  origin.  This  skull  has,  by  the  great 
master  of  such  lore  in  the  present  day,  been  compared  with 
the  longest  skull  found  by  Canon  Greenwell,  which  is  in  his 
possession  ;  and  the  professor  states  that  our  Alfriston  skull 
is  quite  equal  to  that  in  length  ;  indeed,  that  it  is  as  long  as 
any  skull  he  has  ever  seen. 

April  16th. — The  site  of  the  digging  was  this  day  removed 
to  the  W.N.W.  point  of  the  barrow,  that  we  might  open  a 
part  of  it  as  yet  untouched.  Previous  to  this  we  had  care- 
fully searched  over  the  external  part  of  the  south  side  of  the 
mound,  excavating  at  times  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that 
wherever  any  moved  ground  could  be  found,  it  might  be 
carefully  examined.  This  south  part  of  the  barrow  proved 
altogether  barren. 

Tracing  the  circle  at  the  W.N.W.  point,  at  less  than  one 
foot  from  the  surface,  we  came  upon  another  removed  inter- 
ment, (No.  7.)  The  skull  remained,  though  much  broken  ; 
also  some  of  the  vertebrae,  and  other  bones.  From  this  spot 
the  digging  was  continued  in  the  same  line,  and  about  eight 
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feet  from  No.  7,  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  the  in- 
terment (No.  8)  was  discovered,  consisting  of  many  broken 
bones,  some  leg  bones,  teeth,  &c.,  but  no  skull. 

At  the  usual  distance  from  this  deposit,  other  remains  were 
traced  (No.  9).  These  were  smaller  in  quantity  than  any 
other  that  we  found,  consisting  chiefly  of  human  teeth  and 
small  fragments  of  bone. 

We  had  now  met  the  excavation  which  before  had  been 
carried  on  from  the  other  side,  and  the  circle  was  examined, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  mound,  on  which 
was  placed  the  boundary  stone  between  the  estates  of  Vis- 
count Gage  and  Mr.  Popple.  This,  however,  we  sufficiently 
examined,  so  as  to  be  convinced  that  it  contained  no  inter- 
ment of  importance. 

April  17th. — On  this  day  we  made  our  final  discovery  in 
the  barrow.  Digging  into  a  portion  of  it,  between  the  east 
and  south,  which  hitherto  had  not  rewarded  our  search,  we 
came  upon  a  quantity  of  bones  at  a  depth  of  four  feet,  placed 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  chalk,  and  covered  with  a 
separate  packing  of  flint. 

Among  these  could  certainly  be  traced  the  remains  of  two 
individuals,  the  fragments  of  skulls  of  different  thickness 
evidently  showing  that  they  belonged  to  a  younger  and  to  an 
older  person.  Thus,  in  all,  ten  different  deposits  were  found 
in  the  portion  of  the  mound  investigated. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  were  no  other  remains  found  ?  Were 
human  bones  alone  deposited  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode  of  burial  in  early  times  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  1849  Mr.  Ade  had  taken 
three  urns  from  the  north  side  of  the  mound;  and  upon  the 
first  day  of  our  digging  we  came  upon  the  broken  base  of  a 
very  small  urn  in  the  flint  packing,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  interment  (No.  7)  was  afterwards  found.  But  although 
the  whole  mound  was  most  carefully  examined,  no  pottery 
was  found  in  the  chalk  rubble  in  which  Mr.  Ade's  urns  had 
been  deposited.  In  the  flint  packing,  both  mixed  up  with 
bones,  and  also  generally  dispersed,  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  the  broken  fragments  of  urns,  and  of  various  kinds 
of  pottery,  some  exactly  resembling  part  of  the  pottery  to  be 
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hereafter  described  as  found  in  the  site  of  a  probably  Romano- 
British  village,  near  Firle  Beacon,  but  nothing  entire  rewarded 
our  efforts. 

Many  flint  flakes,  knives,  or  arrow-heads,  were  also  found, 
of  a  very  rude  character,  which  have  been  decidedly  identi- 
fied by  some  of  high  experience  and  judgment  on  such  points, 
as  having  been  used  by  an  early  people.  These  were  in  no 
case  near  the  interments,  but  mixed  up  in  the  general  soil 
forming  the  mound. 

Having  thus  described  our  work,  I  venture  on  a  statement 
of  my  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the  barrow.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  used  for  interment  during  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  by  differing  races  of  men. 
We  have  the  clear  traces  of  a  Celtic  race,  tall,  fair-haired 
men,  living  a  hard  life;  their  food  wearing  down  the  enamel 
of  their  teeth.  Such  probably  were  those  who  used  the  flint 
weapons.  They,  at  the  time,  were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  de- 
posited their  dead  in  a  crouched  up  position,  very  nearly  on 
the  surface  of  the  chalk,  raising  over  the  remains  a  mound  of 
chalk,  which,  in  a  wet  state,  was  pounded  together,  and  formed 
into  a  compact  mass.  But  who,  should  it  be  asked,  brought 
the  red  clay  to  the  spot,  as  described  by  Mr.  de  St.  Croix? 
This  is  indeed  a  puzzling  problem  to  solve.  It  appeared  to 
form  a  very  early  portion  of  the  mound ;  and  the  only  theory 
that  can  at  all  account  for  its  presence  is  that  it  was  carried 
to  the  spot  to  make  the  urns  which  may  have  been  formed  at 
the  time  of  burial,  and  burned  at  the  funeral  pyre.  But  then 
the  original  formers  of  the  tumulus  did  not  burn  their  dead. 
The  position  occupied  by  this  red  clay  in  the  mound  cannot 
be  explained. 

The  original  race,  who  buried  whole  their  dead,  were  suc- 
ceeded in  the  use  of  the  mound  by  those  who  burned  them ; 
and  who  deposited  their  ashes  in  a  cist.  Clearly  some  in- 
terval elapsed  between  the  occupation  of  two  races  employing 
such  different  modes  of  sepulture.  Following  these,  we  trace 
subsequent  occupants  of  the  country.  Were  they  some  race 
who  from  a  distant  land  invaded  our  shores  ? — sailing,  or 
perhaps  paddling  in  their  rude  ships,  up  the  estuary,  which 
then  filled  the  present  valley  of  the  Cuckmere,  and  establish- 
ing themselves  among  the  hills  ?  The  long  skull  points  out 
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their  northern  origin — probably  Scandinavians — but  why  the 
scanty  interment  of  their  remains?  A  few  bones  were  here,  and 
a  few  there ;  but  all  were  placed  in  a  certain  regular  order,  de- 
posited according  to  the  original  formation  of  the  mound.  May 
it  not  be  believed  that  this  tribe  brought  with  them  to  their 
new  settlement  their  household  gods,  and  the  remains  of  their 
ancestors  from  their  former  home?  This  is  only  advanced  as  a 
suggestion  to  solve  a  difficulty,  but  it  may  have  some  founda- 
tion. This  people  found  on  the  top  of  the  hill  the  chalk 
barrow  raised  by  the  races  preceding  them,  and  over  this 
they  probably  added  the  layer  of  packed  flints  and  earth 
which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  barrow;  and  as  this  was 
rising  in  height,  they  deposited  in  it  the  bones  brought  with 
them.  They  may  at  this  time  have  found  many  urns,  for- 
merly deposited  near  the  surface.  These  they  broke  up,  and 
the  fragments  were  thrown  in  among  their  work.  At  any 
rate,  we  clearly  traced  fragments  of  British,  Romano-British, 
and  Eoman  earthenware,  among  these  scattered  remains,  con- 
sisting of  remnants  of  pottery,  rudely  shaped  with  the  hand, 
with  just  a  simple  ornament  imprinted  with  a  cord  of  twisted 
skin  pressed  upon  the  damp  clay,  as  well  as  pottery  carefully 
formed  upon  the  wheel.  Before  leaving  this  richly  stocked 
barrow,  I  must  allude  to  its  position,  and  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  such  elevations.  I  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  well-chosen  situation  of  the  burial  places  on  Bow  Hill. 
The  same  may  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
our  Sussex  Downs.  In  almost  all  cases  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  the  prospect  from  the  barrows  is  very  striking.  They 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  Were  such  prom- 
inent sites  selected  for  the  funeral  obsequies  that  the  beacon 
fire  of  the  burning  pile  might  be  seen  by  the  people  scattered 
among  the  woods  below,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them  to- 
gether to  a  funeral  feast  with  which  the  ceremony  was  pro- 
bably accompanied  ?  or,  as  is  suggested  by  a  writer  in  a  late 
number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  (No.  267,  Jan.,  1870, 
"On  the  Pre-Christian  Cross"),  had  not  Mr.  Faber,  in  his 
"  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,"  written  about  fifty  years  ago, 
some  appreciation  of  the  true  idea,  when  he  placed  artificial 
tumuli  (perhaps  even  such  humble  ones  as  we  find  on  our 
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Sussex  Downs)  in  the  same  category  with  pyramids  and 
pagodas;  that  all  were  relics  of  one  primeval  tradition  of  the 
Holy  Mountain,  which  was  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the 
centre  of  Eden ;  or  rather,  as  intimated  in  more  than  one 
place  by  the  writers  of  the  Psalms,  ill  and  LXVIIL,  the  gar- 
den itself  was  situated  on  an  eminence ;  that  these  mounds,  or 
buildings,  either  placed  on  natural  sites  by  man,  or  raised  on 
high  by  his  hands,  where  the  level  plains  did  not  allow  him 
the  opportunity  of  a  natural  elevation,  were  all  relics  of  the 
original  revelation  of  the  Almighty  to  man,  of  the  paradise, 
the  garden,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  which  man  lost,  and 
unto  which  it  was  ever  his  hope  that  he  might  again  attain  ? 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  bring  the  present  paper  to  a  close. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  large  barrow  a  smaller  one,  also 
the  site  of  a  boundary  stone,  was  on  different  occasions  dug 
into,  and  found  to  contain  several  burnt  burials,  but  so  de- 
composed was  it  that  no  special  interest  could  be  attached  to 
them;  some  few  fragments  of  urns  were  also  met  with. 

The  opening  of  one  more  barrow  remains  to  be  nar- 
rated, and  this  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  other 
cenotaphs  already  alluded  to. 

On  the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
the  large  barrow,  a  slight  elevation  of  the  soil  was  remarked. 
It  was  so  little  raised  that  for  some  time  it  was  a  question 
whether  it  could  be  artificial ;  and  it  was  only  found  to  be  so 
by  small  openings  being  made,  which  showed  a  variation  of 
soil  within  a  space  36  feet  in  diameter  from  that  on  the  out- 
side ; — and  proved  that  man  had  worked  there.  One  half  of 
this  was  cleared,  and  on  May  3rd  we  were  able  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

A  hollow  had  been  dug  out  of  the  solid  chalk,  about  7  feet 
2  inches  by  6  feet  2  inches,  rather  of  an  oval  form,  over  the 
top  of  which  red  clay  had  been  piled  to  the  depth  of  about 
2  feet.  The  hollow  was  also  filled  with  the  same  kind  of 
clay.  This  we  entirely  removed,  and  found  the  edge  of  the 
hollow  marked  out  in  the  clay  by  a  border  of  very  large 
flints.  When  all  was  empty  we  found  that  we  had  uncovered 
a  chamber  cut  in  the  chalk  of  about  5  feet  deep  from  the 
surface.  At  the  bottom  of  this  was  formed  a  cist  or  chamber, 
1  foot  10 J  inches  by  1  foot  5J  inches,  and  1  foot  3  inches 
in  depth.  It  was  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  hollow. 

L  2 
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Three  rude  steps  appeared  to  be  formed,  on  the  south  side 
leading  down  to  the  cist ;  the  descent  of  the  steps  was  respec- 
tively 1  foot,  1  foot,  and  18  inches.  The  hollow  up  to  the  top 
of  the  actual  cist  was  filled,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  red  clay, 
which  separated  freely  from  the  chalk,  leaving  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  most  carefully  smoothed.  The  cist  at  the  bottom 
was  filled  with  lumps  of  chalk;  these  were  removed,  and 
every  morsel  of  the  contents  most  closely  looked  over,  but  no 
deposit  of  any  kind  could  be  found. 

The  spectators,  some  of  whom  were  experienced  antiquaries, 
agreed  that  the  soil,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  had  never  been 
disturbed  since  its  deposit.  The  clay  must  have  been  brought 
with  great  labour  from  Alciston  Borstal,  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  which  is  the  nearest  place  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found;  and  the  quantity  deposited  was  very  considerable. 
Could  this  have  been  used  only  to  fill  up  an  empty  grave  ? 
The  only  theory  that  can  be  suggested  is  that  this  is  a  twin 
barrow,  and  that  as  we  only  opened  the  southern  half,  a  like 
cist  might  have  been  hidden  on  the  other  side,  in  which  the 
remains  of  one  person,  for  whom  it  was  constructed,  may  be 
deposited;  and  that  the  other  person,  for  whom  the  cist  we 
opened  was  originally  intended,  lies  elsewhere. 

We,  however,  made  use  of  the  empty  cist,  so  that  it  is 
empty  no  longer,  as  it  now  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
remains  found  in  the  other  barrows,  carefully  reinterred,  with 
a  bottle  secured  as  safely  as  possible,  in  which  is  placed  an 
account  of  what  was  done  in  our  time,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  may  hereafter  be  diggers  on  the  spot. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  mention  that  the  site  of  some  dwell- 
ings has  since  been  discovered  on  the  southern  spur  of  Firle 
Beacon,  whence  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  dug,  corres- 
ponding with  some  found  in  the  flint  packing  of  the  large 
barrow,  together  with  iron,  bones  of  animals,  tusks,  and  the 
horn  of  a  red  deer.  Scraps  of  Samian  ware  indicate  a  date  of 
occupation  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Komans  in  Britain. 
A  field  appears  to  be  thus  left  for  further  research. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  opening  of  the  barrows  at  Alfriston 
was  aided  by  a  small  subscription,  in  which  some  members  of  the  S.  A.  S., 
with  others,  joined.  The  following  may  be  named  : — F.  Barchard,  Esq,, 
£3 ;  J.  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  £1 ;  Rev.  H.  Smith,  £2  ;  T.  R.  Cann,  Esq.,  5s. ; 
Col.  Sawyer,  10s.;  Capt.  Wyndham,  5s.;  G.  Grantham,  Esq.,  5s. 
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THE  PAEOCHIAL  HISTOEY  OF  WESTBOUENE, 


BY  THE  EEV.  JOHN  HANSON  SPEELING,  M.A. 


IT  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  that  this  notice  should 
embrace  the  secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  large  parish.  The  materials  for  the  former,  however, 
not  being  at  present  in  readiness,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that 
the  ecclesiastical  history  should  appear  first,  and  the  more  so 
as  it  alone  occupies  more  than  the  space  usually  allotted  to  a 
single  paper. 

We  will,  therefore,  only  preface  the  present  portion  of  our 
history  by  stating  that  Westbourne  is  the  most  south-westerly 
parish  in  the  county,  from  which  circumstance  in  all  proba- 
bility it  derives  its  name;  the  affix  "bourne"  referring  as 
well  to  the  frontier  or  limit  of  the  county  as  to  the  brook,  the 
Ems,  which  parts  it  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Hants. 
The  name  was  till  lately  always  written  West-Borne,  and  it 
is  still  called  Borne  only  by  the  agricultural  inhabitants. 
The  parish  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  east  by  those  of 
Racton,  Funtington,  and  Chidham;  to  the  west  by  Warb- 
lington  in  Hampshire,  originally  a  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Westbourne ;  and  to  the  south  by  the  estuary  of  the  sea,  which 
separates  Thorney  Island  from  the  mainland. 

The  extent  of  the  parish  from  north  to  south,  in  its  ex- 
treme points,  is  about  five  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about 
two  and  a  half.  The  northern  district,  comprising  the  slopes 
of  Borough  Hill,  to  the  summit  of  which  it  rises,  is  of  chalk ; 
the  centre  portion  is  gravel  and  loam;  towards  the  east  is  an 
elevated  table  land;  but  westward  it  breaks  into  hill  and 
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dale,  pleasantly  diversified  by  wood  and  water.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  parish  is  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  but  little  above 
the  sea  level.  The  village  of  Westbourne,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  about  800,  is  on  the  western  verge  of  the  parish,  and 
adjoins  the  church.  The  large  hamlets  of  Nutbourne, 
Prinsted,  and  Hermitage,  are  situated  at  intervals  along  the 
coast,  while  to  the  north  are  the  smaller  hamlets  of  Aldsworth 
and  Woodmancot.  Nutbourne,  Prinsted,  and  the  Hermitage 
had  formerly  each  a  chapel  of  their  own ;  Aldsworth  was 
served  by  the  chapel  at  Stansted,  while  the  rustics  from 
Woodmancot  probably  resorted  to  the  parish  church. 

THE   PARISH    CHURCH 

is  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.1  For  Sussex  it  is  large  and  lofty,  though  somewhat 
short  in  proportion  to  its  width  and  height.  The  nave  and 
aisles  form  a  square  of  about  70  feet,  to  which  an  addition 
of  about  30  feet  is  made  by  the  chancel.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  church  as  it  at  present  stands,  consists  of  chancel, 
nave  with  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  massive 
western  tower  standing  upon  arches,  and  forming  the  last 
bay  of  the  nave,  the  whole  width  of  which  it  spans.  Prior 
to  the  16th  century  a  more  ancient  tower  spanned  a  portion 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  To  a  casual  observer  the 
church  appears  to  be  cast  in  a  somewhat  late  mould,  and  this 
may  account  for  Dallaway's  statement,  repeated  by  Hors- 
field,  that  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  the  16th  century.  The  church  was  considerably  altered 
on  two  occasions  by  Earls  of  Arundel;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  new  tower,  it  could  hardly  be  called  rebuilding. 

1  In  a  paper  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  So-  Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptist  (August 

ciety's  collections,  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  on  29th).      This  fair  lasted  for  centuries, 

the    dedication    of   churches    in    West  and  was  even  lately  traditionally  referred 

Sussex,  it  is  hesitatingly  ascribed  to  All  to  by  old  inhabitants,  as  the   Church 

Souls;  but  the  evidence  of  wills  given  in  Wake.     The  main  inn  in  the  village  is 

support  of   this  theory  on  pp.   79-80,  still  the  Lamb  (more  properly  the  Holy 

merely  refers  to  a  then  favourite  chantry  Lamb,  the  symbol  of  St.  John  Baptist), 

so  dedicated,  which  was  located  at  the  From  the  survey   of  the  parish,  A.D. 

east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  1301,  it  was  then  in  existence  under  the 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  it  is  stated  that  same  name,  and  was  probably  the  Church 

from  A.D.  1021,  Roger  de  Montgomerie  Inn  ;  the  other,  the  White  Horse,  also 

held,  as  parcel  of  the  honour  of  Arundel,  still  in  existence,  being  the  hostelry  of 

a  fair  in  Bourne,  on  the  Feast  of  the  the  Earls  of  Arundel. 
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During  the  late  restorations  considerable  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  church.  The  fabric  may  now 
be  clearly  pronounced  to  be  of  that  transitorial  period  when 
Norman  architecture  was  beginning  to  assume  the  lighter 
shape  which,  in  its  development,  is  now  known  as  early 
English.  No  mention  is  made  in  Domesday2  of  any  church 
in  Westbourne;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  none  was  at  that 
period  in  existence  there.  The  following  vestiges  of  Norman 
work  remain  in  the  present  church.  When,  in  1865,  exca- 
vations were  made  below  the  present  flooring  to  lay  concrete 
over  the  vaults,  the  large  square  bases  of  early  Norman 
pillars  were  exposed  to  view ;  upon  these  the  later  pillars  had 
been  built,  the  floors  having  been  raised  to  avoid  the  damp, 
the  old  church  having  been  built  almost  on  water  level.  A 
perfect  Norman  window  now  forms  a  door  of  communication 
between  the  bell-chamber  of  the  16th  century  tower,  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave.  The  large  buttress  outside  the  south  aisle 
and  a  supporting  pier  within  are  also  of  this  date.  They 
are  evidently  the  lower  portion  of  a  former  tower.  There  are 
besides  various  fragments  of  Norman  stonework  built  into  the 
tower ;  one  of  them  a  very  perfect  Norman  capital  with  early 
foliage.  The  fabric  of  the  chancel  is  transition  work  to 
early  English.  The  walls  are  at  least  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  there  are  no  buttresses.  When  the  ivy  and  roughcasts 
were  removed  from  the  outer  walls  in  1863,  considerable 
remains  of  the  original  eastern  fenestration  were  detected. 
The  old  east  window  was  found  to  consist  of  five  lancets,  and 
in  the  gable  above  was  a  large  plain  circle.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circle  precisely  similar  windows  now  remain  in 
the  adjoining  parishes  of  Bosham  and  South  Hayling.  At 

2  Hussey,  in  his  Sussex  Church  Notes,  allude  to    an   amusing   translation   of 

p.  205,  quotes  from  Domesday  the  fact  Domesday,      by      Horsfield — "  Ibi     vii 

of  there  being  two  churches  in  West-  ministri,"  in  one  edition,  and   "servi" 

bourne,   and  he   explains   this  by   the  in  another.      This  is  translated — "  Here 

supposition  that  one  of  them  must  be  are  seven  ministers,"  a  statement  which 

Warblington  in  Hants,  which  was  then  a  guidebook  afterwards  takes  up  to  prove 

included  within  the  Manor    of    West-  the  large  population  of  the  parish.      All 

bourne.      The  whole  of  this  statement  that    Domesday    means  is — "  Here  are 

seems  to  hang  upon  a  misquotation.    He  seven    serving    men,    as    copyholders," 

has  evidently  read — "  In  dnio.  sunt  ii.  men,  that  is,  who  worked  so  many  days 

ec,"  as  "in  the  manor  are  two  churches,"  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  Lord  of 

the  real  reading  being — "  In  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  return  for  the  use  of  their 

the  Manor's  hands,  or  occupation,  are  dwelling  house  and  land, 
two  carucates  of  land."     We  may  here 
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Westbourne  the  three  centre  lights  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
circle  had  been  cut  away  by  the  insertion  of  a  large  fifteenth 
century  window ;  but  the  two  outer  lights  remained  perfect, 
retaining  even  the  vestiges  of  the  fastening  of  their  wooden 
shutters,  prior  to  glass.  The  writer  of  these  pages  had  them 
carefully  preserved  in  situ  as  landmarks,  filling  in  the  open- 
ings with  black  flints.  At  a  distance  they  now  have  the 
appearance  of  niches  on  each  side  of  the  east  window. 
Traces  of  the  original  single-light  windows  also  remain  in 
the  side  walls.  These,  too,  have 'been  preserved.  The  coigns 
of  the  east  wall  are  double,  and  in  remarkably  good  preser- 
vation. Some  dedication  crosses  remain  upon  them. 

We  now  advance  a  century  or  more,  and  gain  yet  clearer 
information  concerning  the  church.  From  1390  to  1441, 
Robert  de  Pubelow  was  Rector  of  Westbourne.  He  was  an 
energetic  man,  and  great  in  the  confidence  of  Richard,  14th 
Earl  of  Arundel,  the  patron  and  owner  of  Westbourne.  He 
calls  him  "his  clerk."  He  was  also  his  executor,  and  trustee 
for  his  property ;  and  both  of  them  were  church  builders.  It 
is  likely,  therefore,  that  under  such  a  combination  Westbourne 
was  not  overlooked.  The  whole  church  was  within  this 
period  re-cast  into  the  more  ornate  style  of  architecture  then 
prevailing.  New  windows  were  inserted  throughout  the 
church ;  an  east  window  of  three  lights  ;  two  windows  of  two 
lights  each  on  each  side ;  a  new  sacristy,  and  a  very  pretty 
piscina  (engraved  by  Hussey),  besides  stalls  and  screen  work, 
adorned  the  chancel.  New  windows  of  the  same  character, 
but  plainer  in  detail,  were  placed  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
both  at  their  sides  and  at  their  east  and  west  ends;  a  new 
north  doorway  was  inserted,  and  in  all  probability  the  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  was  then  re-built,  for  fragments  of  early  Eng- 
lish work,  window  heads,  &c.,  are  scattered  about  it.  From 
the  superiority  of  this  work  to  that  usually  found  in  Sussex 
churches  at  this  period,  and  from  its  identity  in  detail  with 
similar  work  in  Arundel  Church,  which  was  built  just  at  this 
period,  we  may  possibly  hazard  the  suggestion  that  these  and 
other  works  on  the  churches  of  the  Arundel  estates  were  car- 
ried out  by  hands  imported  from  the  Earl's  estates  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk ;  counties  at  that  period  far  in  advance  of  Sussex 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  the  probability  is  that  these 
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East  Anglicans,  having  finished  Arundel  Church,  for  which 
they  had  come  into  Sussex,  were  employed  afterwards  at 
Westbourne  and  elsewhere  on  the  Earl's  Sussex  property.3 

Passing  over  a  century,  we  arrive  at  another  great  altera- 
tion in  Westbourne  Church ;  the  one  to  which  Dallaway,  in  all 
probability,  refers ;  and  for  this  also  the  parish  was  indebted 
to  an  Earl  of  Arundel.  The  alterations  this  time  were  ex- 
tensive. Beginning  eastwards,  the  chancel  arch  was  rebuilt, 
the  springers  of  the  old  Norman  one  yet  appearing  on 
the  north  side  ;  the-  nave  arcades  were  rebuilt  ;  the 
old  tower  over  the  south  aisle  was  removed,  and  the  pre- 
sent larger  one  erected  over  the  western  bay  of  the  nave;  a 
north  porch  of  timber  was  added,  the  avenue  of  yew  trees 
planted,  and  the  churchyard  altered  to  its  present  shape,*  and 
fenced  in  with  the  picturesque  flint  wall,  with  its  massive 
stone  coping,  which  yet  remains. 

All  these  alterations  and  additions  being  effected  just  as 
Gothic  architecture  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  are  of  course  in 
themselves  poor  and  debased  in  detail;  but  the  general 
effect  and  proportions  are  so  good  that  the  poverty  of  de- 
tail is  hardly  noticeable.  We  are  able  to  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  year  when  these  great  alterations  were  made. 
In  the  north  porch  is  a  large  beam,  on  which  is  carved  the 
running  horse  of  Arundel,  with  the  oak  sprig  and  other 
badges.  There  is,  after  a  most  careful  examination,  neither 
date  nor  initials  remaining,  but  a  shield,  which  answers  our 
purpose  quite  as  well.  On  this  shield  in  the  centre  of  the 
beam  are  the  arms  of  Fitzalan,  quartering  Widville,  Mal- 
travers,  and  Clun,  and  impaling  Grey.  They  are,  therefore, 
those  of  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  first  wife  was 
the  Lady  Catherine  Grey.  This  lady  died  in  1551,  and 
shortly  after  the  Earl  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Arundel,  of  Lanherne.  The  alterations  in  Westbourne  Church 

1  Curiously  enough,  at  Brockenhurst  main.    To  make  up  for  this  curtailment, 

(in  the  New  Forest),  which  then    be-  a  piece  of  land  was  taken  in  northwards, 

longed  to  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  there  is  formerly,  probably,  occupied  by  houses  ; 

a  window  or  two  in  exact  fac  simile  of  for  a  late  sexton  remembered  that,  even 

those  at  Westbourne  and  elsewhere  in  in  his  time,  this  part  of  the  yard  was 

West  Sussex.  full  of  foundations.      The  old  approach 

4  The  old  churchyard  formerly    ex-  to  the  village  from  the  southward  was 

tended  eastward,  over  the  present  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard,  a 

into  the  meadow  south  of  the  vicarage,  road  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist, 
•where  quantities  of  human  bones  re- 

XXII.  M 
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must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  between  the  years  1544, 
when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estates,  and  1551,  the 
date  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  We  can,  however,  get  a 
little  closer  to  the  period  even  than  this.  Internal  evidence 
on  the  church  itself  further  reduces  the  interval.  In  a  mass 
of  the  16th  century  walling  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave 
are  the  stairs  to  the  rood-loft.  As  rood-lofts  were  no  longer 
used  for  the  epistle  or  gospel,  or  other  purposes,  after  Easter, 
1548,  when  Edward  the  Sixth's  first  Prayer-book  came  into 
use,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  been  built  after  that  date ; 
consequently  these  last  alterations  in  Westbourne  Church  must 
have  been  between  the  years  1544  and  1548. 

The  history  of  Westbourne  Church,  like  that  of  most  other 
churches  for  the  next  three  centuries,  is  a  dreary  one. 

In  1630  a  cumbersome  pulpit  and  sounding  board  of  great 
elevation  were  set  up.  In  it  was  the  inscription — "  Roger 
Honner,  churchwarden,  1630."  This  was  replaced  in  1863 
by  one  smaller  and  more  convenient. 

In  1770  George  Montague  Dunk,  Earl  of  Halifax,  then  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  made  the  parish  an  offer  of  an  endowment  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon  sermon ;  or  else  of  a  spire  of  Stansted  oak. 
The  parish  chose  the  latter,  naively  remarking — so  the  story 
goes— that  the  spire  would  always  point  to  Heaven,  which, 
had  they  chosen  the  sermon,  might  not  be  so  invariably  the 
case ;  and  so  pleased  was  the  Earl  with  this  decision,  the  spire 
being  a  pretty  object  from  his  park  and  windows,  that  he 
presented  the  parish  in  addition  with  a  tenor  bell.  The  spire 
was  a  very  curious  production.  It  had  an  open  balcony  mid- 
way, and  is  not  inaptly  described  by  Horsfield  as  "in  Chinese 
taste."  Inside  it  bears  the  name,  unknown  to  fame,  of 
11  Henry  Keene,  architect,  1770."  This  spire,  though  made 
of  Stansted  oak,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  expense  to  the 
parish.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  shorn  of  its  external 
gallery,  and  clipped  into  more  symmetrical  shape  by  Mr. 
Woodyer,  architect.  It  is  now  a  simple  shingled  spire,  of 
good  elevation,  and  may  pass  for  one  of  much  earlier  date. 

In  1780  the  west  gallery  of  Westbourne  Church  was  set 
up  for  the  singers.  This  was  followed  by  two  others  in  the 
aisles.  The  old  open  seats  of  oak  were  cleared  out,  and  the 
church  pewed  in  flimsy  deal,  at  a  cost  of  £248  6s.  6d.  To 
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reimburse  themselves  for  this  latter  expense,  the  church- 
wardens sold  the  sittings  at  12s.  lOd.  each.  The  parish 
vestry  minute  book  records  several  meetings,  and  much  op- 
position to  this  arrangement.  It  was  carried,  however,  and 
a  fruitful  source  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
was  the  pew  system  in  Westbourne  Church  for  half  a  century. 
The  payment  of  money  for  pews  was  stopped  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  about  twenty -five  years  ago ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1865  that  the  pews  and  galleries  were  swept  away,  and  by  a 
faculty  from  the  Bishop,  the  church  declared  for  the  future 
to  be  free  to  the  equal  use  of  all  parishioners. 

The  pewing  up  of  the  nave  was  followed  by  the  rector  (the 
Revd.  John  Frankland),  who  cleared  away  the  old  stalls  and 
screen,  and  set  up  two  great  pews  in  the  chancel :  he  also 
sold  the  painted  glass  in  the  chancel  windows,  and  glazed 
them  in  large  panes  of  white  glass.  About  thirty  years  ago 
Mr.  Newland,  then  rector,  cleared  out  these  pews,  and  restored 
the  ancient  arrangements  of  the  chancel,  filling  the  windows 
with  fragments  of  painted  glass  which  he  had  collected  from 
various  places. 

The  following  is  the  notice  of  Westbourne  Church  by  Sir 
William  Burrell :  according  to  the  taste  of  those  days,  he  of 
course  speaks  of  it  in  praise : — 

"  Visited  Westbourne,"  he  says,  "  Saturday,  May  25th,  1782.  The 
church  consists  of  a  handsome  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  ceiled,  paved 
with  stone,  and  well  pewed ;  there  are  fine  galleries  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  and  at  the  west  end.  There  are  six  bells  in  an  elegant  tower,  orna- 
mented and  painted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  font  is  a  plain 
octagon.  There  is  a  handsome  new  altar  piece,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
Frankland,  A.M.,  the  present  rector,  and  two  chandeliers  in  the  nave,  set 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners  about  1736," 

We  may  now  describe  the  late  improvements  in  this  church : 
the  chancel  was  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  Christian,  archi- 
tect, in  1863  ;  the  ivy  and  rough  casts  were  stripped  from 
the  walls,  the  stonework  cleaned  and  restored  throughout,  and 
the  fine  old  oak  roof  once  more  restored  to  view  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  plaster  ceiling.  In  1865  the  restoration  of  the 
nave  followed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Feney,  architect ;  this, 
too,  was  strictly  conservative,  and  no  alteration  whatever  was 
made  in  the  fabric.  The  solid  timber  roofs  were  restored  and 
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exposed  to  view,  pews  and  galleries  cleared  away,  three  new 
windows  were  inserted  at  the  west  end,  a  west  window  of  four- 
lights  and  aisle  windows  of  two-lights  each  were  fitted  into 
the  old  frames,  and  were  in  place  of  timber  insertions  of  the 
last  century.  The  north  porch  was  rebuilt  in  oak,  retaining 
the  old  beam  with  the  Maltravers  Arms,  and  a  new  porch  of 
stone  was  added  on  the  south  side,  as  a  memorial  to  a  deceased 
parishioner  (General  Oldfield,  K.A.),  The  cost  of  these 
latter  works  was  about  £1800,  of  which  £700  was  borrowed 
on  the  security  of  the  rates,  the  whole  of  the  builders'  work 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Bushby,  of  Littlehampton. 

The  fabric  of  the  church  having  been  thus  provided  for,  we 
may  add  that  the  church  is  enriched  with  many  costly  gifts 
of  furniture  and  stained  glass  from  various  friends.  The 
great  east  window,  presented  by  the  present  rector,  was  de- 
signed by  himself  and  Mr.  Westlake,  R.A.,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barrand  :  the  three  subjects  are  the 
"  Crucifixion,"  "  Eesurrection,"  and  "  Ascension  of  our  Lord." 
In  the  tracery  are  figures  of  St.  George,  the  Patron  Saint  of 
England — St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  Sussex  man,  St. 
Eichard,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  St.  Antony,  to  whom  one 
of  the  parochial  chapels  was  dedicated.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  are  two  windows  of  two-lights  each :  the  eastern- 
most contains  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  being  the  memorial  window  to  Mr.  Newland  ;  the 
other  window — a  memorial  to  the  Oldfield  family — also  con- 
tains four  New  Testament  subjects.  They  have  angels  in  the 
upper  lights,  and  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  window  also  in  four  subjects  from  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord,  with  angels  above  ;  this  is  a  memorial  to  the 
Mundy  family,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Haliday.  The  re- 
maining window  is  left  in  plain  glass,  it  being  intended 
shortly  to  build  an  aisle  and  organ  chamber  on  this  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  large  west  window  of  stained  glass  is  the 
gift  of  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  K.C.B.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  an- 
cestors of  the  same  name,  who  are  buried  under  the  tower. 
It  is  of  four- lights,  treated  throughout  as  one  subject:  the  two 
centre  ones  are  filled  by  the  scene  of  "  the  Eesurrection;"  to 
the  right  are  St.  Peter  and  St  John  going  to  the  sepulchre  ; 
to  the  left  the  holy  women.  In  a  large  gloriated  circle  in  the 
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head  of  the  window  is  our  Lord  seated  in  majesty  on  a  rain- 
bow, surrounded  by  angels.  This  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Heton,  Butler,  and  Bain.  The  west  window  of  the  south 
aisle  is  glazed  with  fragments  formerly  in  the  east  window. 
Between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  costly  screen  of  oak,  with 
cross,  and  metal  gates :  this  was  the  gift  of  the  rector.  A 
richly-carved  lectern  and  faldstool,  also  gifts,  complete  the 
furniture  of  this  part  of  the  church.  The  old  font,  a  plain 
octagon,  sadly  crippled,  having  been  decently  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  a  new  one  of  better  design,  with  a  lofty  oak 
cover  of  tabernacle  worif,  suspended  from  the  roof,  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £80,  being  contributed  at  the 
Saints'  day  offertories.  The  organ,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dixon, 
of  Stansted,  in  1862,  and  enlarged  at  her  expense  in  1865,  is 
a  very  beautiful  instrument ;  but  it  takes  up  much  more 
room  than  can  well  be  spared  for  it.  The  first  organ  was 
given  to  the  church  by  Mr.  Way,  also  of  Stansted,  in  1819. 

THE   CHURCH   PLATE 

is  massive  and  handsome.  That  commonly  used  consists 
of  a  capacious  flagon,  a  large  chalice,  an  alms'  basin,  and  a 
paten,  which  are  all  of  silver,  and  were  the  gift  of  Frances, 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  to  the  church,  in  the  year  1710. 

Besides  these,  there  are  belonging  to  the  same  church  an- 
other large  chalice  similar  to  that  given  by  this  countess,  and 
another  paten.  These  were  the  gifts  of  the  Revd.  Eusebius 
Cornwall. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  sacramental  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Westbourne  Church  is  a  chalice  of  silver  gilt,  of  about 
the  date  of  1450,  which  has  enamelled  figures  on  the  knop. 
Amongst  these  are  a  Pope,  St.  Veronica,  and  four  others.  On 
it  is  inscribed — "  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena  Dns.  tecum."  To 
match  this  there  is  a  modern  paten  of  silver  gift,  engraved 
with  the  Holy  Lamb,  &c. 

The  vessels  not  of  silver  are — a  pair  of  altar  candlesticks  of 
laten,  date  1618,  a  large  alms'  basin  of  the  same  metal,  of  a 
rather  earlier  date,  also  a  metal  altar  cross,  gilded  and 
enamelled,  having  upon  it  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists, 
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the  Holy  Lamb,  &c.,  and  two  plated  alms'  basins,  each  in- 
scribed "  The  parish  of  Westbourne— Easter,  1801." 

THE  CHURCH  BELLS 

were  originally  four  in  number,  and  in  all  probability  of 
considerably  greater  weight  than  at  present.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  it  was  determined  to  cast  them  into 
five.  This  was  done  in  1770,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sixth 
bell  (a  tenor)  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  making  up  a  light  peal  of  six  in  the  key  of  G, 
which  in  its  main  features  still  exists.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  vestry  minute  book  regarding  them  may  be 
of  interest : — 

1770.  At  a  vestry  meeting  called  April  29th,  1770,  John 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Freeland,  churchwardens,  it  was  agreed 
to  cast  the  four   bells   into  five,  and  that  orders  should  be 
given  to  Messrs.  Lester  and  Pack  to  cast  the  said  bells,  the 
tenor  to  weigh  10  cwt. 

1771,  August  10.  In  a  vestry  meeting  of  this  date  is  re- 
corded the  receipt  of  John  Cathery,   for  Messrs.  Lester  and 
Pack,  for  £87  16s,  upon  the  execution  of  the  said  work, 

1796.  The  second  bell  having  been  cracked  was  sent  to 
Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel,  to  be  re- cast.  The  cost  of 
this  re-casting  is  not  given,  but  there  is  the  following  memo- 
randum:— "December  31st,  to  Richard  Goddard  for  carriage 
of  bell  to  and  from  London,  £2  Is.  3d.  ;  paid  for  bringing 
the  new  bell  from  Emsworth,  Is." 

1865.  The  third  and  fourth  bells  having  been  a  long  time 
cracked,  were  this  year  re-cast  by  Messrs.  Warner,  of  Cripple- 
gate,  at  a  cost  of  £17  16s.  8d.  The  inscription  on  these  two 
new  bells  are — on  the  third,  "  Omnis  sonus  laudet  Domi- 
num"  and  on  the  fourth,  "  SitNomen  Domini  Benedictum." 
The  renewed  peal  was  opened  in  September,  1865. 

THE   PAROCHIAL    REGISTERS 

begin  in  1550,  and  are  tolerably  perfect  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  oldest  register  book  bears  the  date  of  1599,   and  ex- 
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tends  to  1652  inclusive;  all  the  entries  prior  to  1599  are  of 
course  transcripts  of  an  older  book  now  lost.  The  present 
book  having  but  limp  parchment  covers,  and  being  of  most 
inconvenient  shape,  has  been  cruelly  doubled  up  during  past 
ages,  and  many  of  the  entries  are  extremely  difficult  to 
decipher.  Both  this  book  and  the  succeeding  one  carrying 
the  registers  up  to  1750,  have  been  carefully  transcribed  by 
the  writer  of  these  pages  by  way  of  safeguard  for  the  future. 
The  book  is  entitled  "  A  Register  Booke  of  all  Chrystenings, 
Wedinges,  and  Buryalls  within  the  parish  of  West  Borne, 
beginninge  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1550;  and  for  all 
Chrystenings  as  hereafter  followinge,  Ano.  Domi.  1599." 
Further  on  occur  similar  headings  both  for  "  Weddinges " 
and  "  Buryals."  The  entries,  however,  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  "Westbourne,  as  the 
title  would  seem  to  indicate;  baptisms  and  burials  not  only 
from,  but  which  took  place  in,  neighbouring  parishes  are 
freely  recorded,  a  very  large  number  of  which  refer  to  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Warblington,  though  in  a  different  county. 
The  inhabitants,  too,  of  the  hamlet  of  Emmilsworth,5  the 
modern  Emsworth,  just  then  starting  into  existence,  used,  as 
they  have  done,  more  or  less  ever  since,  Westbourne  church  as 
more  convenient  than  their  own  more  distant  one. 

The  parochial  register  being  almost  the  only  source  from 
which  the  population  of  a  parish  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  may  be  approximated,  the  number  of  baptisms  and 
burials  have  been  counted,  dividing  the  book  into  two  periods 
of  fifty  years  each,  with  this  result : — 

Total.  Yearly  average. 
Baptisms  -     1550—1599         723  14 

„          -     1600—1650       1102  22 

Burials      -     1550—1599         659  13 

„    -  1600—1650   1076     21 

The  plague  seems  to  have  visited  Westbourne  in  the  year 
1609.  For  though  that  sickness  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
there  were  no  less  than  68  burials  during  the  three  summer 
months  of  that  year;  1615  was  also  an  unhealthy  year.  The 

*  Society's  Collections,  vol.  xviii.,  page  185. 
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years  1647  and  1648  were  so  unusually  salubrious  that,  if 
the  register  is  to  be  trusted,  there  were  during  their  course 
only  two  burials  each. 

Among  the  baptisms  we  find  many  entries  of  the  Mylle 
family,  two  branches  of  whom  were  settled  here  in  the  16th 
century.  After  1630  their  name  disappears  from  our  regis- 
ters. There  are  besides  various  entries  for  the  families  of 
Drewrey  (Drury,  then  of  Watergate),  Ffarrington,  Jolly ffe 
(afterwards  of  Petersfield),  Walliston,  Burrell,  and  Devenyshe. 
The  Faulknors  of  Warblington  are  also  several  times  men- 
tioned. The  Lumleys  of  Stansted  also  baptised  and  buried 
at  Westbourne,  though  the  mansion  itself  is  in  the  parish  of 
Stoughton.  As  their  pedigree  is  rather  a  complicated  one 
it  is  thought  well  to  transcribe  three  entries  concerning 
them : — 

1620.  Anne,   the   daughter  of    Sir    Richard    Lumley,    Knight,   was 

baptized  the  xix.  of  November. 
1622.  Eichard,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Lumley,    Knight,   was   baptiz. 

the  viii.  of  October. 
1624.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  Knight,  was  baptized 

the  xii.  day  of  August. 

The  weddings  for  the  years  1564,  1593,  1630,  1640,  and 
1647  to  1653,  inclusive,  are  not  recorded.  The  average  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  book  is  about  seven  per  year. 
A  considerable  number  are  by  "  ly cense,"  which  in  those 
days  was  not  so  often  resorted  to  as  at  present  by  the  middle- 
classes.  Here  again  we  find  the  names  of  Mylle,  Ffarrington, 
Burrell,  Browne,  and  Ffaulknor.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1598, 
Barbara  Tichebourne  was  married  to  Edward  Grauntham; 
and  on  October  6th,  1636,  Ursuley  Gunter  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Simons,  gent. 

There  are  also  frequent  entries  throughout  the  book  con- 
nected with  the  rectors  and  vicars ;  but  as  these  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  presently  given  under  the  notices  of  their  lives, 
they  are  not  here  recorded. 

Burials.  In  addition  to  the  Mylles  and  Ffarringtons  we 
have : — 

1591.  Feb.  13,  Mr.  Thomas  Daie,  Gent. 
1593.  March  23,  Mrs.  Margaret  Gervis,  Gent. 
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1626.  Frances,6  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  Knight,  was  buried 

the  x  of  March. 
1626.  Thomas,  the  sonne  of  Sir  Eichard  Lumley,  Knight,  was  buried 

the  xiv.  of  March. 

1628.  July  3,  Richard  Matthew,  Gent. 
1637.  May  5,  Mr.  Thomas  Drewrye. 

There  are  entries  of  several  "  strangers  and  travellers, 
whose  names  we  know  not." 

In  1580,  Oct.  8th,  there  is  the  singular  entry  of  the  burial 
of  Joan,  "  the  beggar  of  the  wood;"  also  on  the  12th  of 
October  in  the  following  year  of  u  George,  a  beggar." 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1574,  is  recorded  the  burial  of 
u  Marget  Tylle  that  was  murdered  by  Thomas  Weller." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  as  the  times  of  anarchy  were 
beginning  to  show  themselves,  we  find  several  entries  of  the 
burials  of  unbaptised  children;  in  one  or  two  cases  names 
are  even  given  to  them. 

On  the  covers  are  the  following  memoranda : — 

West  Borne,  1599,  A  perfet  rule.  A  note  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
this  Plshe>  given  of  them  yearlie  to  be  hereinafter  netted  within  this 
Booke,beginninge  Ano.  Domi.  1599,  and  in  the  one  and  ffortieth  year  of  the 
Raigneof  our  Soveraigne  ladye  Queene  Elizabethe,  as  hereafter  followethe. 

Imprimis  in  the  yeare  1599,  John  Cover  and  John  Howlie  were 
churchwardens  of  the  parishe  of  "Westborne. 

Ano.  Domi.  1600. 

In  the  yeare  1600  John  Smyth  and  Thomas  Pemberton  were  church- 
wardens of  the  pyshe  of  Westbourne. 


1601. 

Thomas  Pemberton, 
Roger  Berwick. 

1602. 

Roger  Berwick, 
John  Bigges. 

1603; 

John  Bigges, 
Richard  Hurst. 

1604. 

Richard  Hurst, 
Thomas  Drowte. 

1605. 

Thomas  Drowte, 
John  Lange. 

1606. 

John  Lange, 
Nicholas  Dallinder. 


1607. 

Nicholas  Dallinder, 
James  Fane. 

1608. 

James  Fane, 
William  Joanes. 

1609. 

William  Joanes, 
Roger  Honer. 

1610. 

Roger  Honer, 
John  Hall. 

1611. 
John  Hall, 
Simon  Caunton. 

1612. 

Simon  Caunton, 
Richard  Prior. 


6  This  lady,  who  died  in  childbed,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Shelley,  Esq.,  of 
Warminghurst: 

XXTI.  N 
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Here  the  list  ends — "  The  perfect  rule"  goes  no  further. 
There  are  also  the  following  briefs : — 

Collected  in  our  church  for  the  repayringe  of  Sainte  Pawl's  Church, 
October  1st,  1637,  the  somme  of  fowre  shillings  and  a  penny. 

Collected  in  our  church  for  the  repairing  of  Saint  Pawl's  Church, 
September  30th  (no  year  mentioned),  twoe  shillings  and  tenn  pence. 

Collected  in  the  pish-  of  West  Borne,  toward  ye  repairing  of  ye  great 
losses  by  fire  yt  happened  in  ye  towne  of  Marlborrow,  in  ye  county  of 
Wilts,  ye  somme  of  one  pound  thirteen  shillings  and  a  penny,  August  ye 
7th,  1653. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  of  the  names  occurring  in 
the  Parish  Register,  between  the  years  1550  and  1600,  still 
linger  amongst  us ;  and  perhaps  more  singular  still,  that  in 
a  survey  of  the  Manor  of  Westbourne,  taken  A.  D.  1300,  we 
find  the  same  names ;  thus  giving  many  of  our  parishioners  a 
descent  of  nearly  six  centuries. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Parochial  Register,  comprising 
the  interval  between  1653  and  1769  inclusive,  does  not  con- 
tain many  particulars  of  interest. 

The  first  heading  is  "  Birthes  of  Children ;''  but  this  only 
holds  for  the  years  1653  and  1654,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  are  a  few  entries  of  baptisms.  The  parish  of  Westbourne 
appears  to  have  been  as  little  disturbed  as  any  in  the  kingdom 
by  the  religious  principles  of  the  Commonwealth.  Though 
Thomas  Prynne,  a  Puritan  rector,  was  instituted  inl 646,  the 
management  of  the  parish  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
vicar ;  and  George  Sedgwick,  who  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Swale, 
a  noted  Royalist,  in  1630,  lived  on  till  1678,  and,  though  a 
sound  churchman,  managed  to  keep  possession  of  his  living 
the  whole  time.  There  is  a  note  in  the  cover  of  the  volume, 
that  "  Roger  Silverlock  was  sworn  and  approved  to  bee 
Parish  Registrer  for  the  parish  of  Westbourne,  January  29th, 
1653,"  signed  "Bi.  Boughtonand  Steph.  Humfrey,"  probably 
churchwardens.  It  is  followed  by  another  note — 

"  I  received  this  book,  March  5th,  1654. 

"  GEORGE  SIDGWICK,  Vicar." 

From  this  latter  day  notices  of  births  cease. 

The  notice  of  marriages  underwent  a  similar  change  while 
in  Mr.  Silverlock's  hands.  They  were  merely  entered  as 
"Contracted  in  Marriage,"  or  "joyned  in  ye  contract  of 
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marriage."     As  soon,  however,  as  the  vicar  got  possession  of 
the  book  the  usual  entry  of  "  married  "  simply  is  reverted  to. 
Amongst  the  marriages  is  the  following  early  insertion  of 
banns : — 

1657.  Ye  purpose  of  marriage  between  Nicholas  Woolf,  of  this  parish 
of  Westborne,  and  Margaret  Stonner,  in  ye  parish  of  Havant,  was  pub- 
lished three  several  Ld's.  dayes  in  ye  Church  of  Borne,  aforesd.,  Feby. 
ye  7th,  being  ye  first  time. 

In  the  year  1668  we  come  upon  the  following 'notice  of  a 
public  penance  in  the  church : — 

Thomas  (base  born),  ye  sonne  of  Joan  Fforster,  vid.,  was  baptized 
March  ye  25th,  and  she  did  penance  in  the  Church  of  Westborne,  upon 
ye  12  day  of  Aprill. 

The  latter  part  of  this  entry  bears  the  mark  of  having 
been  effaced  and  again  inserted. 

In  the  year  1694,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  tax- 
ing with  id.  all  entries  in  parochial  registers.  It  came  into 
force  in  Westbourne  May  5th,  1695,  after  which  date  all 
pages  are  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  churchwardens.7 
It  is  in  all  probability  to  this  act  that  the  odious  custom  of 
exacting  fees  for  holy  baptism,  which  still  lingers  in  some 
town  parishes,  had  its  origin. 

The  burials  in  this  second  book  of  persons  of  middle  rank 
are  noted  in  large  handwriting;  amongst  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1666.  Mr.  Richard  Jolliff  was  buried  Feb.  19. 

1673.  Thomas,  ye  sonne  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jolliff,  was  buried  Dec.  21. 

1677.  Mrs.  Dean,  widow,  was  buried  Jan.  3. 

1678.  Cicely,  the  wife  of  George  Sidgewick,  vicar,  was  buried  May 

23,  at  Chichester. 

1679.  Mrs.  Lean  buried  Sept.  ye  30. 

1690.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  De  la  Perrier,  Jan.  23. 

1691.  Mrs.  Major,  Aug.  31. 
1693.  Mr.  John  Sturney,  10°  13°. 
1698.  Mr.  Ores  la  Perrier,  Nov.  8. 

1701.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  Moore,  10°  20°. 

1706.  Denny,  son  of  Charles  Ashburnham,  Esquire,  Feb.  4. 

1723.  Mr.  William  Paulett,  of  Banstead,  was  buried  March  16. 

1727.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Flints,  March  24. 

1729.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Urry,  Ap.  2. 

1731.  Mrs.  Jane  Roberts,  Oct.  30. 

7  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Canon  70.      See  Ante,  p.  23. 

N   2 
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At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  large  number  of  collections 
by  brief,  several  of  which  are  for  private  individuals,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  license  thus  to  beg,  not  being  parishioners. 
Such  a  proceeding  seems  remarkable.8  We  have  for  ex- 
ample : — 

Towards  ye  repairing  of  ye  losses  of  Richard  Blundle,  of  Chertsey,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  eight  shillings  and  six  pence. 

1661,  Jan.  23,  a  briefe  for  Catherine  Dawtre,  of  Dover,  with  5  shillings 
and  two  grotes  collected. 

The  sympathies  of  Westbourne  seem  to  have  been  enlisted 
for  distant  objects;  but  during  the  whole  time  in  which  they 
are  recorded,  from  1653  to  1675,  there  is  not  a  single  notice 
of  a  collection  for  any  parochial  object. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  the  principal  briefs  and 
their  objects : — 

1659.  Toward  repairing  of  ye  losses  at  Wappin,  in  Middlesex,  7s. 

1659.  Ye  collection  for  Great  Drayton,  2s.  4d.,  Oct.  22. 

1660.  Towards  the  relief   of    the    inhabitants  of   Fakenham,  in  ye 

county  of  Norfolk,  8s.  8d. 

1660.  Towards  ye  relief  of   ye  losses  in  S.   Bartholomew  Exchange 

and  Bennett  Finch,  8s.  Id.,  Nov.  11. 

1661.  For  Bartholomew  Exchange,  June  1,  8s.  Id. 

1661.  In  Milton  Abbas,  Oct.  29,  4s.  5d. 

—  In  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  5s.  lid. 

—  Gathered  for  Lithuania,  January  29,  166^,  foure  shillings   and 

a  penny. 

—  In  Rippon  town,  2s.  4d.  ] 

—  In  Pontefract,  5s.  4d.      >  Gathered  on  one  day. 

—  In  Candover,  4s.  ) 

1662.  For  Bridgenorth  in  Salop,  4s.,  Aug.  2. 
In  Emly  Castle,  3s.  3d.,  the  same  day. 

—  In  Oxford,  7s.  lOd. 

icco    -MT      in       \  ID  East  Greenwich.  2s.  6d. 

1663.  May  10       ?  TT.     n  j  m.      i. 

)  ror  (jrravesend  Church,  4s. 

1664.  For  losses  in  the  town  of  Hexham,  4s.  4d. 

—  In  Harwich,  3s.  7d. 

—  In  Tiverton,  in  Devon,  2s.  6d. 

—  Ye  briefe  for  Haybourne,  Tho.  Stent  knoweth. 

—  For  rebuilding  Withyham  Church  in  Sussex,  5s.  4d. 

—  For  Great  Grimsby,  2s.  Id. 

—  Towards  Southwold,  2s.  4d. 

1665.  For  the  Church  of  Limington,        1     ,„     9, 

—  For  the  inhabitants  of  Bingley,      J 

—  In  Sandwich,  5s.  3d. 

1676.  For  Watton  in  Norfolk,  2s.  Id. 

8  For  the  History  of  Briefs,  see  vol.  xxi.,  p.  207. 
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The  volume  concludes  with  a  long  notice  of  the"  induction 
of  Mr.  Richard  Withers,  clerk,  to  the  church  and  vicarage  of 
Westbourne,  on  January  1st,  1705,  by  Thomas  Hart,  rector 
of  West  Thorney,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
parishioners,  whose  signatures  are  given  in  attestation. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  entries  in  this  volume  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  parish.  It  attained  its  maximum  in  1825,  since  which 
time  it  has  slightly  fluctuated,  but  without  increase. 

The  succeeding  register  books  call  for  no  particular  re- 
marks. 

THE    INCUMBENCY. 

The  living  of  Westbourne  is  both  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage, 
an  arrangement  by  no  means  common,  though  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Harting  is  a  similar  example.  The  origin  of 
this  circumstance  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  very 
ancient,  going  back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century,  beyond 
which  no  documentary  records  remain.  Shortly  after  the 
Reformation  the  rectory  became  a  sinecure,  owing  in  all 
probability  to  the  disuse  of  the  parochial  chapels,  which  about 
that  period  were  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin.  On  the  death  of  the 
last  rector  under  the  old  system  (Mr.  Newland),  in  1860,  a 
scheme  was  arranged  for  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of 
the  tithes.  This  came  into  operation  at  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Browne,  the  last  vicar,  in  1862.  But  of  this  presently. 
For  the  future,  then,  the  offices  of  rector  and  vicar  are 
centred  in  one  person.  The  patronage  of  the  rectory  has 
always — occasional  relapses  excepted  —rested  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Manor.  These,  in  early  days,  were  the  Earls  of 
Arundel.  In  the  16th  century  the  patronage  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Lumley  family  of  Stansted,  with  which 
estate  it  remained  till  sold  by  Mr.  Way,  in  1828,  to  Mr. 
Newland,  the  last  rector.  He  again  sold  it  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  subject  to  his  own  life  interest. 

The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  has  always  been  with  the 
rectors,  but  since  the  consolidation  of  the  living  it  has  passed 
into  private  hands. 

The  earliest  value  of  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  West- 
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bourne  is  to  be  found  in  Pope  Nicholas'  Taxation,  20th  Edwd. 
L,  A.D.  1291,  where  it  is  thus  given: — 

"  Ecclesia  de  Borne     -     -     -  •  Ix.  marks. 
Vicar:  Ejusdem  -     -     -     -   xii.  marks." 

In  a  survey  of  the  Manor  of  Westbourne,  taken  on  the 
Monday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  20th  Edwd.  II. 
(1327),  the  Commissioners  state  upon  oath  that  there  is 
u  Una  ecclesia  de  advocatione  domini ;  quae  valet  per  annum 
xl.  lib."  This  is  equivalent  to  60  marks  of  the  former 
valuation.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  vicarage,  it  not 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor. 

In  the  Nonas  returns,  A.  D.  1342,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  benefice  of  Westbourne;  not,  at  least,  in  the  printed 
copies. 

In  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  Clergy,  3rd  Kichd.  II.  (1380), 
MSS.  Carlton  Ride,  the  church  of  Borne  is  taxed  at  60  marks, 
whence  the  subsidy,  at  16  pence  per  mark,  is  £4. 

The  vicar  of  the  same  is  taxed  at  12  marks,  whence  the 
subsidy  is  16  shillings. 

In  the  Yalor  Ecclesiasticus,  26th  Hen.  VIII.  (1535),  we 
have  the  following  entry : — 

David  Llewellyn  Egerly,  rector;  clear  value  per  annum  with  all  profits, 
excepting  vi8  viijd  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  pro  redditu  resolute, 
£xxiiij  xiij8  iiijd,  whence  the  subsidy  of  one  tenth  is  xlix8  iiijd- 

William  Bushby,  vicar ;  clear  value  per  annum,  with  all  profits  ex- 
cepting xviij8  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  for  synodals  xvid,  the  same 
for  redditu  resoluto,  and  xd  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  annually 
for  procurations,  £x  x8  id.  Whence  the  tenths  are  xxi8- 

3rd  Elizth.  (1560).  The  Queen  granted  the  tenths  both  of  the 
Rectory  and  of  the  Vicarage  to  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  and  to  their 
successors,  which  arrangement  is  still  in  force. 

vln  the  British  Magazine  for  the  year  1730,  page  579,  the 
vicarage  of  Westbourne  is  stated  to  be  of  the  real  value  of 
£48  5s.  8d. 

In  the  sale  catalogue  of  Lord  Halifax's  estates,  in  July, 
1781,  among  the  property  to  be  disposed  of  is: — 

The  Rectory  of  Westbourne,  of  the  annual  value  of  £532,  with  a 
good  house  and  13  acres  of  glebe,  and  tenable  with  any  other  church 
preferment.  The  Vicarage  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £200,  with  house 
and  garden,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Rector  for  the  time  being. 
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From  a  valuation  of  the  parish  of  that  date  we  find 

£    s.   d. 
The  Rectory  House,  in  the  occupation  of   Thomas  Pearce, 

rated  at  U     0     0 

Glebe  adjoining,  6a.  2r.  lOp.  9     3  11 

The  Vicarage  House  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Tierney  -  800 
In  1813  the  Rectorial  Tithes  were  valued  at  per  annum  -  1209  12  2 
The  Vicarial  ditto  -  328  15  7 

In  1840  the  tithes  were  commuted  as  follows : — 

£      s.    d. 

Rectorial  -  *   -     1126     4     9 

Vicarial  -  402     9     6 

There  are  two  Terriers  extant,  dated  1535  and  1663. 

The  rectorial  glebe  consists  at  present  of  about  15  acres. 
Tt  was  formerly  20,  but  was  reduced  by  exchanges.  A  por- 
tion of  it,  about  eight  acres,  adjoins  the  rectory;  the  re- 
mainder is  in  detached  pieces  by  the  brook  southward  of  the 
church.  All  of  it  is  valuable  meadow  land.  There  never 
appears  to  have  been  any  vicarial  glebe. 

The  outgoings  on  the  living  are : — 

£   a.  d. 

Rectory.       Tenths  yearly  -     2     9     4 

Synodals  every  third  year     -     1     0     0 

Vicarage.     Tenths  yearly  -  -110^ 

Procurations  -     0     7     0 

Synodals  every  third  year    -     0     5     6 

The  advowson  of  the  sinecure  rectory  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Newland,  in  1842,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
£6685,  subject  to  his  own  life  interest.  The  advowson  of 
the  vicarage  he  sold  a  few  years  later  for  £4500. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Newland  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners very  wisely  consolidated  the  whole  of  the  tithes,  and 
abolished  the  sinecure  rectory.  According  to  the  present 
arrangement  the  incumbents  are  rectors  in  mediety ;  the  tithe 
of  that  portion  lying  north  of  the  railway  is,  for  the  most 
part,  awarded  to  the  incumbents,  and  that  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  parish  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chichester.  The  rectory  and  vicarage  houses  are 
both  in  the  possession  of  the  incumbent,  who  has  the  option 
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of  residing  in  either.     The  greater  portion  of  the  glebe  is 
also  assigned  to  the  incumbency. 

.  The  original  rectory  house  stood  in  a  meadow  south  of  the 
churchyard.  It  was  a  curious  mediaeval  structure  of  stone, 
built,  in  all  probability,  by  Eobert  Pubelow  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century.  It  consisted  of  a  gateway  with  cham- 
bers over,  flanked  by  two  wings.  Having  been  long  in  a 
dilapidated  state  it  at  last  was  tenanted  by  a  farmer,  and 
was  surrounded  by  barns,  &c.  In  the  month  of  May,  1698, 
these  were  all  burnt  down,  and  the  house  itself  much  injured. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  rebuild  it  on  a  drier  site,  and  an  ex- 
change of  glebe  was  effected  for  this  purpose  between  the 
rector  and  the  Earl  of  Scarborough.  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  are  fully  given  in  the  deed.  The  new  house  was 
built  and  finished  by  Michaelmas,  1704.  It  continued  much 
in  the  same  state  till  1864,  when  the  present  incumbents 
added  very  largely  to  it,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive parsonages  in  the  diocese. 

The  vicarage  house  still  occupies  its  old  site,  opposite  the 
east  end  of  the  church ;  this,  too,  has  lately  been  enlarged, 
and  much  improved. 

PORTIONS   OUT   OF  WESTBOURNE. 

To  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Arundel,  a  pension  of  £1  6s.  8d. 
from  Bourne. 

Tax.  Pope  Nicholas,  p.  141. 

To  the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Arundel,  Edward  Higgons,  D.D., 
master,  a  pension  of  xx8  per  annum  from  the  Rectory. 

To  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester  the  farm  of  a  certain  parcel 
of  lands,  called  Ellridge,  Henry  Colpas  tenant,  xx9. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus. 

Dallaway9  mentions  that  Queen  Adeliza  endowed  the 
Augustine  Priory  of  Calceto,  by  Arundel,  with  certain  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Westbourne. 

Among  the  possessions  of  the  priory  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Tn  Westbourne  John  de  Dutelor,  from  pious  motives,  gave  to  the  Prior 
and  Canons  of  St.    Bartholomew  at  Calceto,  all  his  tenements,  lands,       I 
rents,  meadows,  pastures,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  them.    .     .     . 

9  History  of  the  Rape  of  Arundel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 
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The  above  is  the  fragment  of  a  deed,  the  rest  being  no 
longer  legible,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

Also  among  the  deeds  preserved  in  same  museum  is  a  lease, 
dated  13th  Edward  IV.  (1474),  and  executed  in  the  chapter- 
house of  the  priory,  from  John  Giffard,  prior,  to  John  Fisher, 
of  Woodmancote,  in  the  parish  of  West  Borne,  and  Joan  his 
wife,  and  Richard  and  Alicia,  their  son  and  daughter,  of  a 
piece  of  pasture  land,  called  Halfyerdland,  lying  within  the 
lands  of  William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  for  the  term  of  their 
lives,  at  a  reserved  rent  of  ivs-  of  British  money,  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  &c.10 

The  land  formerly  the  property  of  Calceto  Priory,  in  the 
Manor  of  Woodmancot,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Prior's 
Lease.11 

12th  Hen,  IV.,  Eliza  de  Juliers,  Countess  of  Kent,  widow 
of  John,  Earl  of  Kent,  by  her  will  dated  April  20th,  and 
proved  June  29th,  1411,  left  "  Cuilibet  capellario  ville  de 
Borne,  xiid." 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Arundel,  had  also  a 
rent  charge  of  viii8'  per  annum  upon  the  Manor  of  Nutbourne. 
At  its  dissolution,  Dec.  12th,  1545,  this  reverted  to  Henry, 
the  last  Earl  of  Arundel.12 

THE   PAROCHIAL   CHAPELS   IN    WESTBOUENE. 

The  parish  church  of  Westbourne,  standing  at  the  extreme 
western  verge  of  the  parish,  must  always  have  been  remote 
from  the  populous  hamlets  which,  from  very  early  times,  have 
existed  there.  These  hamlets  were  the  centre  points  of  dif- 
ferent manors,  and  each  of  them  had  a  chapel  for  the  or- 
dinary use  of  their  inhabitants,  who  resorted  to  the  parish 
church  only  upon  the  greater  festivals,  or  for  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials.  It  was  in  all  probability  owing  to 
the  dissolution  of  these  chapels  after  the  Reformation  that 
the  rectory  of  the  parish  was  allowed  to  drop  into  a  sinecure, 
and  non-residence  permitted. 

10  Sussex  Arch.  Collections,  vol.  xi.,  bable  site  of  Nutbourne  chapeL     It  has, 
p.  103.  however,  no  connection  with  either.    Its 

11  In  a  note,  p.  80,  vol.  xii.,  of  the  name  is  simply  derived,  as  stated  above, 
Society's  Collections,  this  land  is  men-  from  its  early  appropriation  to  the  Priory 
tioned  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Browne,  as  of  Calceto. 

the  probable  site  of  the  Hermitage ;   in          1S  Rot.  Pat.,  35th  Hen.  viii. 
another,  by  Mr.  Longcroft,  as  the  pro- 

XXII.  0 
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The  Manor  of  Prinsted  had  its  chapel  in  a  meadow,  still 
called  "  Chapel  Close,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  present 
Chichester  road,  just  beyond  the  Hermitage.  The  site  is  now 
the  property  of  Colonel  Oldfield.  This  chapel  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Antony,  and  was  in  some  way  connected  with  and 
used  by  the  Hermits  of  the  Causeway,  from  whom  the 
modern  hamlet  of  the  Hermitage  derives  its  name.  In  vol. 
xii.  of  the  Society's  Collections,  pp.  79-80,  the  will  of  Simon 
Cotes,  the  last  of  the  Hermits,  is  given.  In  it  he  states 
that  he  had  built  the  chapel  himself  on  his  own  ground  by 
inheritance,  in  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Holy 
Confessor,  St.  Antony.  He  may  have  rebuilt  the  chapel 
on  a  different  site;  but  at  any  rate  the  chapel  of  the  Manor 
of  Prinsted  existed  150  years  before  this,  being  mentioned 
in  the  survey  of  the  manor  taken  in  1301.  There  appears 
to  have  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  its  site.  This,  how- 
ever, is  now  determined. 

The  Manor  of  Nutbourne  had  also  a  chapel,  the  site  of 
which  is  still  uncertain.  There  are  two  ancient  buildings 
now  converted  into  barns,  one  at  Inlands  and  the  other  by 
the  water  side,  either  of  which  may  have  been  this  chapel. 

There  is  still  a  close  of  land,  measuring  3a.  Ir.  20p., 
called  Priests-Lond  in  Nutbourne.  This  was  no  doubt  a  part 
of  the  endowment  of  this  chapel. 

Edward  Esop,  of  Chidham,  by  will  dated  June  2nd,  1538, 
left  to  the  chapel  of  Nutbourne  12d.13 

There  are  two  other  closes  of  land  in  Nutbourne,  one 
called  Candlemas  Field,  the  other  Christmas  Field,  each  about 
three  quarters  of  an  acre.  These  were  doubtless  endowments 
for  providing  lights  for  those  festivals,  either  in  Nutbourne 
chapel,  or  more  probably  in  the  parish  church. 

The  Manor  of  Bourne,  with  Stansted,  had  also  its  chapel. 
This  was  attached  to  the  mansion  at  Stansted. 

In  the  valuation  of  the  Manor  of  Bourne,  20th  Ed.  II. 
(1327),  it  is  stated:— 

And  there  is  at  Stanstede  one  hall,  with  a  chapel  and  two  chambers, 
one  kitchen,  and  one  chamber  over  the  gate,  &c. 

18  S.  A.  Collections,  vol.  xii.,  p.  69. 
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This  chapel,  though  formerly  within  the  limits  of  the  manor, 
is  not  in  the  parish  of  Westbourne.  Like  other  chapels  it 
fell  into  disuse,  and  was  destroyed.  Early  in  the  present 
century  it  rose  again  from  its  ashes.  Mr.  Lewis  Way,  the 
then  owner  of  Stansted,  converted  a  portion  of  the  old  man- 
sion, which  was  standing  in  the  garden,  into  a  chapel,  and  it 
was  consecrated  in  1815  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  mansion  and  tenantry  of  the 
Stansted  estate.  The  western  portion  of  this  chapel  dates 
about  1540,  and  the  doorway  has  the  Fitz-alan  badges.  The 
remainder  is  of  the  pasteboard  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
which  prevailed  early  in  the  present  century.  This  chapel 
is  endowed  with  the  tithe  rent  charge  of  Sindall's  Farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Westbourne.  Divine  service  is  performed  in  it 
once  every  Sunday.  The  patronage  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
owner  of  this  estate. 

RECTORS   OF   WESTBOURNE. 

The  following  list  is  compiled  from  various  sources.  The 
dates  of  institution  are  for  the  most  part  copied  from  the 
tabulated  lists  compiled  from  the  Episcopal  Registers  by  the 
late  Mr.  Freeland,  of  Chichester,  and  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  his  son,  H.  W  Freeland,  Esq.  To  J.  W.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  I  am  indebted  for  various 
University  dates,  extracted  from  the  manuscript  collections  of 
his  father,  the  well-known  author  of  the  u  Athenae  Cantabri- 
gienses."  The  Parochial  Registers  during  the  last  three 
centuries  also  contain  several  dates  of  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  Burials  : — 

A.D.  1302.  Dominus  Richard  de  Bourne14  ;  Patron, 
Richard,  llth  Earl  of  Arundel. 


A.D.  1399.     Robert  Pubelow  ;  Patron,  Thomas  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel. 

Robert  Pubelow  seems  to  have  been  the  faithful  friend  and  adviser  of 
Richard,  15th  Earl  of  Arundel.      In  his  will,  dated    March  4th,  1392, 

14  Survey  of  the   Manor  of  Westbourne,  made  30th   Edward  1.     March  27th, 
Fitz-Alan  M8S.,ff.  6-8. 
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he  appoints  him  one  of  his  executors,  calling  him  his  "clerk  Robert 
Pubelow;"  and  leaves  directions  that  the  living  of  Ewell,  in  Surrey, 
should  be  given  to  him  when  it  fell  vacant,  should  he  wish  to  have  it.  In 
the  Subsidy  Roll,  13th  Henry.  IV.  (1412),  we  find  Robert  Pubelow,  in 
conjunction  with  John  Tawke,  trustee  to  his  son  Thomas,  the  16th 
earl,  who,  in  1399,  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Westbourne;  Ewell 
either  not  having  fallen  in,  or  having  been  declined  by  him.  Robert 
Pubelow  had  other  influential  friends.  William  Heron,  Lord  Say  and 
Sele,  in  his  will,  dated  October  30th,  1404,  appointed  Dns.  Robert  Pube- 
low parson  of  Bourne,  and  Dns.  —  Piers,  Vicar  of  Bourne,  feoffees  of 
the  Brewose  lands  (which  fell  to  Elizabeth,  Lady  Say,  his  wife,  by  inheri- 
tance), that  they  should  deliver  all  these  lands  unto  her  next  heirs  on 
the  Brewose  side;  charging  them,  as  they  should  answer  at  the  day  of 
doom,  to  complete  an  hospital  which  he  had  begun  at  the  Church  of 
Buxted,  for  six  or  four  poor  men  at  the  least,  and  a  chantry  priest  to 
govern  them  ;  the  priest  to  have  for  his  support  ten  marks,  and  every 
poor  man  five  marks,  per  annum.15  Robert  Pubelow  was  living  in  1415. 
For  in  that  year  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  his  will,  dated  October 
10th,  directed  all  the  lands  then  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Pubelow  and 
Thomas  Harling  to  be  amortised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  or 
Maison  Dieu  at  Arundel. 

A.D.  14  .  .     John  Grendon. 

A.D.  1441,  April  20th.  Edward  Ponyngges,  or  Poynings, 
by  the  death  of  the  last  incumbent;  Patron,  William,  19th 
Earl  of  Arundel. 

Edward  Ponyngges  was,  no  doubt,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Sussex  family  of  Poynings.  He  was  also  Master  of  the  College  of  the 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Arundel,16  in  1447,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  his  death,  which  happened  February  28th,  1484. 

A  D.  1484,  July  25th.  John  Chambre,  or  Chamber,  by 
death  of  Edward  Ponyngges  ;  Patron,  William,  19th  Earl 
of  Arundel. 

He  was  also  Master  of  the  Hospital,  or  Maison  Dieu,  at  Arundel,17  in 
1482  ;  for  in  that  capacity  he  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Treford, 
September  22nd,  in  that  year.  The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. He  was  living  in  1500  ;  for,  on  October  24th  in  that  year,  he, 
as  Master  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  again  presented  to  Treford.  January 
31st,  1484,  as  the  Master  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  Arundel,  he  did 
homage  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  for  120  acres  of  land  formerly  be- 
longing to  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

A.D.  15  .  .     John  Gambon. 

A.D.  1512,  October  22nd.     John  Aslaby,  D.D.,  by  death 

18  Dugdale's    Baronetage,  vol.    i.,  p.          16  Tierney's  Arundel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  639. 
730 — b.  "  Tierney's  Arundel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  671. 
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of  John    Gambon  ;    Patron,  the  Bishop   of    Chichester   by 
lapse. 

Dr.  Aslaby  succeeded  John  Chambre  in  the  mastership  of  the  Maison 
Dieu  at  Arundel.18  This  he  held  till  his  death,  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1519  ;  for,  on  the  26th  of  August  in  that  year, 
he,  too,  presented  to  Treford. 

A.D.  1520,  January  13th.  Thomas  Larbe,  by  death  of 
Dr.  Aslaby  ;  Patron,  Thomas  Fitzalan,  20th  Earl  of 
Arundel. 

Thomas  Larbe  was  of  a  Norfolk  family,  as  appears  by  his  coat-of-arms. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  preferments,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  Cooper's  "Athenas  Cantabrigienses."  He  was  installed  into 
the  prebend  of  Welton  Ryvall,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln, 
September  30th,  1514  ;  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  February 
5th,  1515-16  ;  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1517  ;  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Norwich,  April  9th,  1522.  He  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  Hall  in  1525,  and  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich  in  or  before  June, 
1528,  but  the  rectory  of  Westbourne  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1530. 

A.D.  1530,  July  25th.  David  Llewellyn  Egerley,  by 
death  of  Thomas  Larbe  ;  Patron,  Henry  Maltravers,  for  this 
turn  ;  by  gift  from  his  father,  William,  21st  Earl  of 
Arundel. 

A.D.  1552,  August  21st.  John  Dawlyn,  by  death  of 
David  Egerley ;  Patron,  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

A.D.  1554,  November  10th.  Richard  Marshall,  D.D.; 
Patron,  the  same.  He  was  deposed  in  1562. 

A.D.  1561,  December  5th.  Henry  Wilsha,  or  Wilshaw, 
B.D.,  by  deprivation  of  Dr.  Marshall;  Patron,  Sir  John 
Lumley,  Knight,  of  Stansted,  Baron  Lumley,  in  right  of 
his  wife  Jane  Fitzalan,  heir  of  this  portion  of  the  Fitzalan 
property. 

Henry  Wilsha  was  a  native  of  Lichfield,  and  probably  of  obscure 
origin,  as  he  was  a  kind  of  foster-child  of  a  Henry  Wilsha,  B.D.,  priest 
of  Lichfield,  whose  surname  he  assumed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  B.A.  1535-6;  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
1537,  M.A.  1539  ;  bursar  of  his  college  1541-3;  and  dean  1544-5.  On 
December  19th,  1546,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Trinity 
College  by  the  charter  of  foundation,  and  proceeded  B.D.  in  1547.  On 
the  27th  of  January,  1552-3  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of  Dassets 

18  Tierney's  Arundel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  671. 
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Parva,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lichfield.  About  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Fitzalan  family,  who  heaped  upon 
his  shoulders  all  their  best  -church  preferment  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
On  his  monument  in  Storrington  Church  he  is  described  as  chaplain  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  son  Henry,  Baron  Maltravers ;  and  to 
have  been  most  dear  to  John,  Lord  Lumley  (the  patron  of  that  church), 
under  whose  protection  and  defence  he  ever  lived.  By  these  distinguished 
patrons  he  was  presented  to  the  Eectory  of  Storrington  in  1551,  to  that 
of  Westgrinsted  in  1558,  and  to  Westbourne  in  1562  ;  all  of  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  And,  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  for  him,  he  was, 
in  his  old  age,  installed  as  the  Prebendary  of  Seaford  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Chichester,  November  llth,  1587.  He  resigned  his  stall  at 
Lichfield  soon  after  his  removal  into  Sussex.  Henry  Wilsha  was  proba- 
bly a  man  of  some  ability  ;  for,  from  the  State  Papers,  Vol.  lx.,  Eliz., 
No.  71,  we  find  that  he  was  one  out  of  the  very  small  number  of  seven- 
teen preachers,  which  the  diocese  of  Chichester  then  possessed.  He  died 
February  10th,  1591,  aged  84  years,  and  was  buried  at  Storrington  under 
a  stone  slab  in  the  chancel  floor.  His  portraiture  in  brass,  clad  in  a  kind 
of  semi-ecclesiastic  habit,  is  upon  it,  together  with  this  inscription : — 

"  Hie  jacet  Henericus  Wilsha  theolog.  bacalaureus,  alumnus  cujusdam 
Hen.  Wilsha  Litchfieldiensis  praesbyteri.  quondam  inclitiss.  D'ni 
Henerici  comitis  Arundel  capellanus,  atque  nobilis.  filiis  ejusd'  comitis, 
D'no  Henrico  Mautravers  Baroni,  et  D'no  Johanni  Lumley  Baroni, 
patrono  hujus  ecclesiae,  charissimus ;  sub  quorum  protectione  ac  tutela 
semper  vivebat. 

Placide  quievit  in    (  Aetatis  suae  >       84. 
Domino,  anno      I       salutis       31591. 

Mensis  Febr.  10. 
Hoc  monumentum,  et  debiti  officii  ergo,  cognati  ejus  devinctiss  : — P.P." 

Of  the  domestic  life  of  Henry  Wilsha,  very  little  is  known;  the 
Parochial  Register  of  Westbourne  informs  us  that  his  wife's  Christian 
name  was  Bridgitt,  and  that  by  her  he  had  two  sons — Thomas,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  living  of  Westbourne,  and  Richard,  who  was 
buried  at  Westbourne,  January  30th,  163f.  Richard  had  a  wife  Joan, 
who  predeceased  him,  and  was  buried  at  Westbourne,  January  14th, 
162^.  Bridgitt  Wilsha  lived  on  to  a  great  age,  probably  with  one  of  her 
sons,  at  Westbourne,  as  she  was  buried  here,  July  23rd,  1624. 

A.D.  1591,  February  13th.  Thomas  Wilsha,  B.D.,  by 
death  of  his  father  Henry  ;  Patron,  for  this  term,  Richard 
Bellingham,  Esq. 

This  institution  seems  to  have  been  made  with  singular  speed,  for  it 
took  place  only  three  days  after  his  father's  death.  In  Bishop  Bickley's 
register,  the  following  explanation  is.  given  :  — "  Ratione  advocationis  per 
honorabilem  virum,  Johan.  Lumley,  militum,  Dnm.  Lumley,  verum  pat- 
ronum  dictae  Rectoriae  de  Westborne  fact,  et  concess.  dicto  Tho. 
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Wilsha;  ac  per  dictum  Thomam  Wilsha  per  scriptum  suum  de  dat. 
duodecimo  die  Maii  Anno  Reg.  Dnae.  Eliz.  27°  p'fato  Rd.  Bellingham 
assignat."  Thomas  Wilsha  was  vicar  of  Cuckfield,  in  this  county,  in 
1607,  a  benefice  which  he  resigned  in  1609.  His  family  history  is  given 
with  tolerable  correctness  by  the  Westbourne  registers,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  he  resided  on  his  benefice.  It  thence  appears  that,  by  Anne, 
his  wife,  he  had  the  following  children  after  he  came  to  Westbourne  :  — 

Henry,  baptised  July  19,  1593. 

Thomas,  baptised  August  3,  1595. 

John,  baptised  January  23,  159^ ;  he  was  buried  at  Westbourne,  Jan. 
9,  162*. 

Anthony,  baptised  March  2,  1599. 

Mary,  baptised  July  31,  1596  ;  buried  Feb.  9th,  1609. 

He  had  elder  children  before  he  came  into  residence,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  notices  : — • 

Edward,  buried  April  llth,  1603. 

Bridget,  married  June  10th,  1608,  to  William  Mattock,  vicar  of 
Westbourne. 

Anne,  married  July  31st,  1689,  to  Robert  Cooper. 

Thomas  Wilsha,  rector,  was  buried  at  Westbourne,  March  20,  16L|. 
Anne,  his  widow,  in  her  old  age,  married  Feb.  1,  1640,  Half  Redding, 
of  Westbourne,  but  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  buried  here. 

A.D.  1614,  March  28th.  Christopher  Swale,  D.D.,  by 
death  of  Thomas  Wilsha  ;  Patron,  Lady  Elizabeth  Lumley, 
of  Stansted,  widow  of  John  George  Lumley. 

Dr.  Swale  was  a  Yorkshire  man,  as  his  name  indicates,  and  came  of  a 
very  ancient  family,  long  seated  in  Swaledale.  He  was  son  of  Solomon 
Swale,  Esq.,  of  Swale  Hall,  by  Dorothy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Christo- 
pher Wyvil,  Esq.,  of  Burton  Constable,  and  uncle  to  Solomon  Swale, 
Esq.,  who  in  1660,  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.,  for  his  loyalty 
during  the  Puritan  troubles,  then  just  passed.  Christopher  Swale  was 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1598.  He 
then  removed  to  Sidney  College,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in 
1605,  and  D.D.  in  1612.  On  leaving  the  University  he  became  tutor  to 
Prince  Henry,  and  chaplain  to  James  I  and  Charles  I.  On  the  13th  of 
May,  1607,  he  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Hurstpierpoint,  then 
under  the  patronage  of  George  Goring,  Esq.,  of  Danny,  and  to  West- 
bourne,  as  before  stated,  in  1614.  A.D.  1620,  Dr.  Swale  was  collated 
to  the  Rectory  of  Buxted  by  Archbishop  Abbot;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
John  Titchbourne,  D.D.,  was  presented  to  the  same  benefice,  by  John 
Langworth,  Esq.,  of  Ringmer.  A  dispute  hereupon  arose,  and  came  by 
appeal  before  the  King's  delegates,  Sir  John  Hayward,  Knight,  and 
Thomas  Eden,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Dr.  Titchbourne,  who  was  insti- 
tuted June  6th  of  the  same  year.  In  1644  he  was  ejected  from  his 
benefice  of  Hurstpierpoint  by  the  Puritans,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  King 
during  his  troubles.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  wfts  also  ejected  from  his 
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living  of  Westbourne;  and  the  Baker  MSS.19  state  that  this  latter  bene- 
fice was  restored  to  him ;  but  as  no  other  appointment  was  made  to 
Westbourne,  it  is  probable  that  the  threat  was,  in  this  instance,  not  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  died  September  7th,  1645,  and^was  buried  under  a 
flat  stone  in  the  chancel  of  Hurstpierpoint  Church.  From  his  monument 
in  the  same  church,  we  gather  that  he  was  thrice  married,  first  to 
Ursula,  daughter  of  Thomas  Waterhouse,  of  Braythwell,  co.  York, 
gent. ;  secondly,  to  Kose,  daughter  of  John  Sackville,  of  Chidingley, 
co.  Sussex,  Esq. ;  and  lastly,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  West  Lord 
De  la  Warr;  also  that  he  had  three  sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  all  of 
whom  died  without  issue.  His  son  Edward,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  alone 
survived  him,  died  September  7th,  1660,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  his  father,  leaving  his  cousin,  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  Bart.,  his 
adopted  heir. 

From  the  Harl.  MSS.,  No.  703,  quoted  at  page  225  of  our  Archae- 
logical  Society's  Collections,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Swale,  parson,  of  Hurst- 
pierpoint, was  one  of  the  loyal  clergy  of  Sussex,  who  furnished  a  musket 
each  for  the  king's  defence. 

There  is  a  local  tradition  that  Anne,  widow  of  Dr.  Swale,  married  his 
successor  in  the  benefice  of  Hurstpierpoint. 

A.D.  1645.     Thomas  Prynne,  by  death  of  Dr.  Swale. 

There  is  no  record  of  this  incumbent's  institution  in  the  diocesan 
registers,  nor  is  it  known  by  whom  he  was  presented.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party,  and  conforming  in  1660,  at 
the  re- establishment  of  church  order,  was  allowed  to  continue  in  his 
benefice  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  January,  167$.  He  was  buried 
at  Westbourne,  and  there  is  a  flat  stone  to  his  memory  in  the  chancel. 
For  the  inscription  on  it,  see  Monumental  Records,  No.  17.  In  the 
parochial  register  there  is  this  record  of  his  burial: — "1678,  January  ye 
12th,  Thomas  Prinne,  clerk,  buried."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the 
older  rectors,  entered  in  the  parochial  register,  are  described  as  parsons, 
not  merely  clerk.  It  would  appear  as  if  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  his 
legal  standing. 

A.D.  167f,  January  29th.  George  Eales,  by  death  of 
Thomas  Prynne. 

There  is  no  mention  of  his  patron,  but  as  Richard  Lumley,  afterwards 
first  Earl  of  Scarborough,  had  just  come  into  possession  of  Stansted, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  presented. 

A.D.  1679,  February  19th.     William  Thomas,  M.A. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1678;  M.A. 
1682.  The  registers  are  silent  as  to  the  patron  in  this  case  also.  He 
must  have  been  presented  to  this  living  early  in  life,  judging  by  the  date 
of  his  degrees. 

>       i»  xxvii.,  417  and  424. 
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A.D.  1687,  May  5th.  Richard  Brereton,  B.A.,  by  the 
death  of  William  Thomas ;  Patron,  Eichard  Lord  Lumley. 

He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  also  was  instituted  very  early 
in  life,  having  been  ordained  priest  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  by  order  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  this  rectory  (see  Bishop  Lake's  Register).  He  was  also  rector 
of  Warblington,  Hants,  in  1690;  patron,  R.  Cotton,  Esq.  He  is  de- 
scribed, in  a  deed  of  exchange  before  referred  to,  as  Richard  Brereton,  of 
Greenlands,  within  the  parish  of  West  Deane,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
clerk,  and  rector  of  the  parsonage  of  Westbourne.  Mr.  Brereton  died  in 
1720,  but  was  not  buried  at  Westbourne. 

A.D.  1720,  September  20th.  John  Needham,  M.A.,  by 
death  of  Eichard  Brereton  ;  Patron,  Eichard  Lumley,  Earl 
of  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Needham  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Stoughton,  June  20th, 
1711,  and  of  Racton  also.  In  the  year  1711  he  was  also  instituted  to 
the  Rectory  of  Storrington,  under  the  same  patronage  as  Westbourne. 
He  resigned  Stoughton,  September  14th,  1720,  prior  to  his  institution 
to  Westbourne  ;  he  also  resigned  Storrington  the  following  year,  and 
came  to  reside  at  Westbourne  in  the  house  new  built  by  his  predecessor. 
He  died  January  19th,  1741,  and  was  buried  in  Westbourne  churchyard, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel ;  in  the  wall  above  was  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  now  placed  inside  the  chancel.  The  inscription  on  this  tomb 
will  be  found  among  the  Westbourne  Monumental  Records,  No.  6.  His 
burial  register  is  as  follows  : — "  1741,  January  21st :  the  Reverend  John 
Needham,  Rector,  of  Westbourne." 

A.D.  1741,  February  6th.  Henry  Dawnay,  D.D.,  by 
death  of  John  Needham  ;  Patron,  James  Lumley,  Esq.,  of 
Stansted. 

A.D.  1754,  September  7th.  John  Frankland,  M.A.,  by 
death  of  Dr.  Dawnay;  Patron,  James  Lunacy,  Esq.,  of 
Stansted. 

Mr.  Frankland  was  instituted  to  the  Prebend  of  Bracklesham,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  March  13th,  1741 ;  to  the  vicarage  of 
Compton  and  Upmarden,  in  1742  ;  patron,  Earl  of  Halifax ;  also  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Chithurst  in  the  same  year.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Dr.  Ede,  Precentor  of  Chichester.  He  resigned 
the  vicarage  of  Compton  in  1771,  and  died  in  1778,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  His  monument  is  inscribed:  — 
"  To  the  memory  of  John  Frankland,  M.A.,  many  years  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  this  Cathedral.  Mary  Frankland  consecrates  this  testimony 
of  duty,  gratitude,  and  conjugal  affection,  1778." 
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A.D.  1778,  April  9th.  William  de  Chair  Tattersall, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  by  death  of  John  Frankland  ;  Patron,  Anna 
Maria  Montague,  a  minor  (natural  daughter  of  George,  second 
Earl  of  Halifax),  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  co.  Middlesex,  with 
consent  of  her  guardian,  Anna  Maria  Donaldson. 

Mr.  Tattersall  was  the  second  son  of  the  Reverend  James  Tattersall, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's.  Covent  Garden ;  and  also  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  by 
his  first  wife,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  William  De  Chair,  and 
sister  of  the  Reverend  John  De  Chair,  rector  of  Little  Risington,  co. 
Gloucester,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  His  elder 
brother,  John  Tattersall,  was  also  a  king's  chaplain,  and  vicar  of  Hare- 
wood,  in  Yorkshire  ;  his  younger  brother,  James  Tattersall,  was  vicar  of 
Tewkesbury.  William  De  Chair  Tattersall  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  where  he  was  admitted  king's  scholar  in  1765.  In  1770  he 
was  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  the  head  of  his  election,  pre- 
viously to  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  performance  of  Phormio  in 
the  School  Plays,  on  one  of  which  occasions  he  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  Garrick.  He  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1777,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Rectory  of  Westbourne  in  1778.  In  1779  he  was  also  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wootton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  he  afterwards  resigned  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  school-fellow, 
the  Rev.  P.  M.  D.  Cornewall.  Mr.  Tattersall  married  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  by  whom  he 
had  issue : — 

James,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

George,  who  died  curate  of  Westbourne,  in  1823. 

John,  of  Wootton-under-Edge,  and  afterwards  of  Baling,  Middlesex, 
died  1864. 

Mary  Ann,  unmarried. 

Jane,  married  to  Granville  Hastings  Wheeler,  Esq.,  of  Otterden 
Place,  Kent. 

Mr.  Tattersall  was  a  good  musician,  and  published,  in  1791,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Reverend  James  Merrick's  psalms,  with  original  tunes  by  his 
friends,  Sir  William  Parsons,  Dr.  Hayes,  Dr.  Corke,  Dr.  Arnold,  Haydn, 
Callcott,  &c.,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a  piece  of  plate  for  their  assist- 
ance. The  work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1805.  It  was  at  Mr.  Tatter- 
sail's  instigation  that  an  organ  was  presented  to  Westboume  Church,  in 
1819,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Way,  of  Stansted. 

Mr.  Tattersall  died  at  Westbourne  Rectory,  March  26th,  1829, 
aged  77,  having  been  50  years  rector.  His  widow  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  95,  and  died  November  2nd,  1852.  The  inscription  on 
his  monument  in  the  chancel  of  Westbourne  church,  under  which 
he  was  buried,  will  be  found  among  the  Monumental  Memorials  of 
this  parish,  No.  13.20 

20  Several  of  the  above  particulars  of  Magazine,  for  July,  1829,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Tattersall' s  life  are  extracted  from  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Lyne,  rector  of  West 
a  short  notice  of  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Thorney. 
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A.D.  1829,  Sept.  4th.  Henry  Garratt  Nevvland,  M.A., 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Tattersall.  In  Bishop  Carr's  register, 
Mr.  Newland's  institution  is  entered  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Reverend  Lewis  Way,  of  Stansted,  clerk  ;  but  the  ad- 
vowson  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Way,  in  1829,  by  Richard 
Bingham  Newland,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  Rector. 

The  Newland  family  were  originally  of  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
whence  they  spread  into  Western  Sussex.  They  claim  descent  from 
Roger  Newland,  of  Newlands,  co.  Southampton,  who,  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  effect  the  rescue  of  Charles  I.  from  Carisbrook  Castle, 
Buffered  death  on  the  scaffold,  exclaiming — "  Deprived  of  my  life  and 
my  property,  I  leave  to  my  posterity,  "  Le  nom — les  armes — la  loyaute 7" 
•which  has  ever  since  been  the  family  motto. 

Mr.  Newland's  grandfather,  also  a  Richard  Newland,  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Nutbourne,  in  the  parish  of  Westbourne,  in  1780,  and  the 
family  still  possess  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  memoir  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Newland,  rector,  of  Westbourne,  was  published  in  1861,  by  the  Reverend 
Reginald  Shutte,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Steps,  Exeter,  from  which  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Newland  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1804.  At  the  age  of 
five  years  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Sicily,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  His  education  was  of  a  most 
desultory  character.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  help  from  his  father, 
he  was  entirely  self-taught.  At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  proof  of  the 
remarkable  talents  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His 
powers  of  observation  were  so  great,  even  while  he  was  in  the  nursery, 
that  he  at  once  fastened  on  the  peculiarities  of  character  of  persons  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  made  comments  on  their  sayings  and 
doings,  which  showed  that  he  would  eventually  become  a  shrewd  and  ac- 
curate observer  of  men  and  manners. 

In  the  year  1816  he  was  sent  to  school,  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  year  following  to  a  school  of  some  local  celebrity,  at  Midhurst, 
then  kept  by  Dr.  Bayley;  here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  in- 
terest and  success,  obtaining  prizes  for  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

In  the  year  1821  he  matriculated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
afterwards  migrated  to  Corpus  Christi  College  in  the  same  University, 
where  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  in  1827  graduated  in  honours  as  a 
senior  optime. 

On  St.  John  Baptist  day,  1828,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Carr, 
then  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  priest  on  the  same  day  in  the  following 
year,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  he  became  rector  of  Westbourne.  He 
did  not,  however,  come  into  residence  there  at  once,  but  held  several 
curacies  in  the  Diocese  till  the  year  1834,  when,  on  his  own  petition  as 
rector,  he  was  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Westbourne,  thus  uniting  for 
the  first  time  within  the  limits  of  existing  records  the  offices  of  rector 
and  vicar  of  the  parish.  From  1834  till  1855  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Westbourne,  devoting  himself  most  assiduously  to  all  parochial  work, 
and  particularly  to  the  National  Schools,  in  which  he  took  the  greatest 
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interest.  He  established  daily  service  in  the  church,  more  frequent  cele- 
brations of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  many  other  improvements  now  too 
common  to  need  any  remark,  but  which,  in  his  day,  created  an  amount  of 
opposition  from  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  different  order  of 
things  that  would  now  be  hardly  credited.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  heart 
to  see  his  parish  church  restored  ;  but  this  was  not  granted  to  him.  Not 
having  sufficient  private  means  himself,  he  could  not  take  the  lead  in  the 
matter  which  he  would  have  wished  to  do,  and  those  who  naturally  might 
have  helped  him,  held  back,  owing  to  early  prejudices.  However,  he  sowed 
the  seed,  which  has  since  sprung  up  and  borne  fruit,  for  all  that  he  wished 
done  has  since  been  carried  out,  and  in  a  great  measure  at  the  cost,  and 
by  the  co-operation,  of  those  whose  help  was  withheld  during  his  lifetime. 
Mr.  Newland's  labours  were  far  from  being  confined  to  his  own  parish. 
He  was  an  active  sharer  in  all  diocesan  work,  and,  as  a  preacher  and 
lecturer,  was  known  throughout  England.  Whilst  Pusey,  and  Keble, 
and  Newman,  were  influencing  the  mind  of  the  higher  classes  by  their 
writings,  Mr.  Newland  was  popularizing  the  movement  amongst  the  middle 
classes.  His  lectures  on  Tractarianism,  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Brighton,  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and  did  more  to  disarm  popular 
prejudice  than  anything  probably  that  has  yet  been  written — and  his 
more  serious  works,  viz.,  that  on  Confirmation,  and  his  Sermons  on  the 
Christian  Seasons,  in  three  volumes,  will  long  outlive  him  as  standard 
works  of  reference.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  writings  that  he  be- 
came known  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  prelate  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
able  men  to  import  into  his  diocese.  He  made  Mr.  Newland  his  domestic 
chaplain  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  tried  to  induce  him  to  leave 
Sussex,  and  to  accept  preferment  in  his  western  diocese.  One  of  the 
churches  in  Plymouth,  and  a  city  rectory  in  Exeter  were  successively 
offered  to  him,  and  declined.  He  refused  to  leave  his  old  parish  where  he 
had  so  long  worked,  and  where  at  last  opposition  had  melted  away,  and 
the  result  of  his  labour  was  beginning  to  show  itself.  But  when  at 
length  the  Bishop  pressed  upon  him  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary  Church, 
the  parish  in  which  he  himself  resided — a  parish  beset  with  similar  diffi- 
culties to  those  with  which  Mr.  Newland  had  had  to  contend  in  his  earlier 
years  at  Westbourne — he  at  length  gave  his  assent,  resigned  the  Vicarage 
of  Westbourne,  and  went  down  into  residence  in  Devonshire  in  the  autumn 
of  1855.  But  his  health,  severely  tried  by  many  years  of  hard  work  in 
Sussex,  now  began  to  fail  him,  and  he  had  not  strength  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  own  position;  and  though  he  held  on  bravely  to  his 
work,  and  made  great  progress  in  restoring  things  to  peace  and  order,  he 
gradually  sank,  and  breathed  his  last  at  St.  Mary  Church  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1860.  Painted  windows,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  were  erected  to 
his  memory  both  at  Westbourne  and  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Newland, 
though  so  earnest  a  parish  priest,  took  a  lively  interest  in  secular  matters 
as  well.  He  was  also  an  experienced  and  ardent  fisherman.  His  two 
secular  works,  "The  Rhone;  its  Legends  and  its  Fly-fishing;"  and  "Forest 
Life  in  Norway" — are  still  very  popular.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to 
several  of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day.  All  his  writings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  deep  thought,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject 
which  he  had  in  hand. 
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VICARS   OF   WESTBOURNE   FROM    1399. 

A.D.  1399.    John  Yonge;  patron,  Kobert  Pubelow,  rector. 

A.D.  1404.  —  Piers  was  vicar;  but  his  name  is  not 
entered  in  the  Episcopal  Register. 

AD.  1413,  November  30th.  Thomas  Lymington  alias 
Atte  Fenne;  patron,  Robert  Pubelow.  He  was  formerly 
vicar  of  Hungerford,  co.  Berkshire,  which  he  exchanged  for 
Westbourne  Vicarage. 

A.D.  1442,  February  5th.  Robert  Colby,  by  death  of  the 
last  vicar ;  patron,  Edward  Poynings,  rector.  In  the  same 
year  he  exchanged  Westbourne  for  the  Rectory  of  Stedham 
and  Hey  shot. 

A.D.  1442.  William  Goldsmyth,  by  exchange  with  the 
last  vicar ;  patron  the  same. 

A.D.  1473.  John  Gaylay,  by  death  of  the  last  vicar; 
patron  the  same. 

A.D.  1522.     Edward  Repe. 

A.D.  1530,  March  23rd.  William  Bushby,  by  death  of  the 
last  vicar ;  patron  by  lapse,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  rectory 
being  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Larbe,  rector. 

"William  Bushby  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  Arundel, 
in  1519,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  its  dissolution  in  1545  He 
appears  to  have  resigned  the  Vicarage  of  Westbourne,  probably  for  some 
better  preferment,  in  1540. 

A.D.  1540,  April  26th.  Edward  Jones,  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  last  vicar;  patron,  Mr.  Egerley,  rector. 

A.D.  15  ...  Richard  Davies,  by  death  of  Mr.  Jones ; 
patron  the  same. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Davies'  institution  is  not  recorded.  It  must  however 
have  been  before  Mr.  Egerley's  death,  in  1552.  Mr.  Davies  was  buried 
at  Westbourne.  In  the  parochial  register  is  the  following  entry : — 
"  1554,  the  xxiiij.  of  Julie.  Richard  Davies,  clerk,  Vicar  of  West- 
bourne."21 

A.D.  1584,  August  18.  Robert  Fletcher,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Davies;  patron,  John  Lord  Lumley,  by  lapse. 

In  the  cover  of  the  old  register  book  of  Westbourne  is  the  following 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  induction  :  "  The  Thursdaie,  the  iij.  of 
September,  1584,  Robert  Ffletcher,  clerke,  Vicar  of  Westbourne,  tolled 

21  Edward  Jones  and  Richard  Davies  preferment  to  Mr.  David  Llewellyn 
were  both  Welchmen,  and  owed  their  Egerley,  being  also  a  Welchman. 
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his  bell."     Mr.  Fletcher  died  at  Westbourne,  and  was  there  buried  Sept. 
29th,  1600. 

A.D.  1601,  July  3rd.  William  Mattock,  M.A.,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fletcher;  patron,  Antony  (Watson)  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  by  lapse. 

Neither  the  rector  nor  his  patron,  Lord  Lumley,  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  patronage  on  this  occasion.  The  Mattocks  seem  to 
have  been  a  Sussex  family.  About  this  period  there  was  a  Walter 
Mattock,  Rector  of  Storrington,  and  an  Antony  Mattock,  Rector  of 
Rodmell  and  West  Firle.  William  Mattock  was  inducted  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Westbourne  on  the  10th  July,  1601.  The  parish  register  has  a 
has  a  note  of  the  tolling  his  bell  on  this  occasion.  From  the  same  source 
we  gather  various  particulars  of  his  domestic  life.  In  1608,  June  16th, 
he  married  at  Westbourne  church,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilsha, 
B.D.,  Rector  of  Westbourne,  by  whom  he  had  issue  a  son,  William, 
baptised  at  Westbourne  church  February  8th,  1609,  and  buried  there 
the  next  day.  Another  son,  Thomas,  baptised  March  llth,  1610. 
Married  at  Westbourne  church,  February  25th,  1635,  Joan  Sone.  rlhey 
had  issue  a  son  William,  who  predeceased  him,  having  died  March  24th, 
1642-3,  and  been  buried  at  Westbourne.  William  Mattock,  Vicar  of 
Westbourne,  married  secondly,  at  Westbourne,  Jan.  23rd,  1622,  Margaret 
Meere.  This  lady  survived  him,  and  married  in  Westbourne  church, 
May  2nd,  1633,  Mr.  William  Carr,  gent.  Mr.  Mattock  died  in  the 
spring  of  1630  ;  but  the  registers  are  silent  as  to  his  place  of  burial. 

A.D.  1630,  April  9th.  George  Sedgwick,  by  death  of 
Mr.  Mattock;  patron,  Dr.  Swale,  rector. 

By  his  wife  Audrey  he  had  the  following  issue  christened  at  West- 
bourne  : — 

1.  Anne,   September  20th,   1632  ;  married   at  Westbourne,  October 
8th   1667,  Thomas  Blake. 

2.  George,  April  3rd,  1634;  buried,  April  17th,  1654. 

3.  John,  February  28th,  1636  ;   buried,  March  19th,  1643. 

Mrs.  Sedgwick  died  at  Westbourne,  and  was  buried  there  November 
18th,  1639. 

In  1643,  January  1st,  Mr.  Sedgwick  took,  as  his  second  wife,  in  West- 
bourne  Church,  Miss  Cicely  Standen ;  and  by  her  had  a  son,  John, 
baptized  November  llth,  1644,  who  married  April  9th,  1672,  Anne 
Bexhill. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  died  at  Westbourne,  May  24th,  1678,  and  was  buried 
under  the  chancel  there.  His  wife  died  at  Chichester  only  a  day  before 
him ;  she  was  buried  at  Chichester,  the  Westbourne  Register  having  an 
entry  to  that  effect.  A  flat  stone  covers  Mr.  Sedgwick's  grave  :  for  the 
inscription  on  it  see  Monumental  Records,  No.  18. 

A.D.  1679,  May  17th.  Christopher  Spencer,  B.A.,  by 
death  of  George  Sedgwick;  patron,  Mr.  George  Eales,  Rector. 
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He  was  also  installed  in  the  Prebend  of  Selsey  in  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Chichester,  February  27th,  1674.  He  died  October  22nd,  1705,  and 
was  buried  under  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  at  Westbourne  :  for  the  in- 
scription upon  it  see  Monumental  Records,  No.  19. 

A.D.  1705,  November  30th.  Richard  Withers,  M.A.,  by 
death  of  the  last  vicar ;  patron,  Mr.  Richard  Brereton, 
Rector. 

Mr.  Withers  was  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  did  not  graduate 
M.A.  till  1719.  In  the  same  year  that  he  was  preferred  to  Westbourne 
he  was  also  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  Stoughton.  He  held  both 
livings  till  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Westbourne,  where  he  resided, 
November  16th,  1733. 

A.D.  1733,  November  24th.  Robert  Flint,  M.A.,  by  death 
of  the  last  vicar ;  patron,  Mr.  John  Needham,  Rector. 

Mr.  Flint  was  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1727,  M.A.  1758. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  March  2nd,  1728,  and 
priest  in  the  same  place,  June  12th,  1731.  He  was  instituted  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Stoughton,  August  19th,  1734;  and  for  some  cause,  not  ex- 
plained, he  was  re-instituted  to  Westbourne  four  days  afterwards,  August 
23rd,  1734.  He  held  both  livings  till  his  death.  He  was  buried  at 
Westbourne,  February  7th,  1766.  Mary,  his  widow,  was  also  buried 
here,  May  12th,  in  the  same  year. 

A.D.  1766,  February  22nd.  Samuel  Dugard,  M.A.,by  death 
of  Mr.  Robert  Flint;  patron,  Mr.  John  Frankland,  Rector. 

Mr.  Dugard  was  Rector  of  Warblington,  Hants,  during  the  minority 
of  Mr.  John  Slaughter  from  1740  to  1752 ;  minister  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Gosport,  from  1752  to  1766  ;  patron,  the  Vicar  of  Alverstoke.  This  he 
resigned  on  his  appointment  to  Westbourne.  He  was  instituted  Vicar 
of  Stoughton  in  the  same  year,  and  also  of  Bersted.  All  these  prefer- 
ments he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Westbourne,  February 
17th,  1776,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  He  was  buried  under  a  flat  stone 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  but  the  inscription  is  wholly  defaced  by 
wear. 

A.D.  1776,  May  22nd.  Edward  Ellis,  M.  A.,  by  death  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Dugard ;  patron,  Mr.  John  Frankland,  Rector. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  August  7th,  1768,  and  on  the  same  day, 
strange  to  say,  was  instituted  to  the  Vicarages  both  of  Westbourne  and 
Burpham,  near  Arundel ;  the  latter  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  He  resigned  Westbourne  on  his  institution  to  the  Rectory  of 
Merston  in  1783,  but  was  again  instituted  to  Westbourne,  March  27th, 
1783,  and  held  all  three  preferments  till  his  death  in  1805.  He  was  not 
buried  at  Westbourne. 
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A.D.  1805,  June  26th.  Peter  Monami  Durell  Cornwall, 
M  A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by  death  of  the  last  vicar  ; 
patron,  Mr.  William  Tattersall,  Rector. 

He  was  also  Vicnr  of  Wooton-under-Edge,  co.  Gloucester,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  college,  where  he  resided.  He  died  in  1821,  and 
was  buried  at  Wooton. 

A.D.  1828,  August  27th.  John  Baker,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  L.L.B.  1826,  by  death  of  Mr  Cornwall;  patron, 
his  uncle,  Mr.  William  Tattersall,  Rector. 

Mr.  Baker  was  also  Vicar  of  Thup  Arch,  co.  York,  where  he  lived. 
He  died  there  June  15th,  1834,  aged  66  years. 

A.D.  1834,  January  2nd.  Henry  Garratt  Newland, 
M.A.,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Baker  ;  patron,  himself  as 
Rector. 

The  particulars  of  Mr.  Newland's  life  are  given  in  the  notice  of  him  as 
Rector.  For  the  inscription  of  his  memorial  window  in  Westbourne 
Church  see  Monumental  Records,  No  23. 

A.D.  1855,  July  — .  Richard  Lewis  Browne,  M.A.,  by 
resignation  of  Mr.  Newland,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Mary  Church,  co.  Devon  ;  patron  for  this 
turn,  the  Trustees  of  Mrs.  Browne. 

Mr.  Browne  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  latter  college  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  Fellow  ;  previously  to  his 
appointment  to  Westbourne  he  held  the  Curacy  of  Lower  Beeding.  Mr. 
Browne  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  devoted  the  chief  part  of 
his  time  to  classical  tuition.  He  resigned  the  living  of  Westbourne  in 
1862,  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  Mr.  Browne  was  the  last  Vicar  of 
Westbourne  under  the  old  arrangement.  At  his  voidance  of  the  Vicarage, 
the  consolidation  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  and  other  changes,  already 
mentioned,  took  effect. 

A.D.  1862,  July  22nd.  John  Hanson  Sperling,  M.A.,  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Browne ;  patron,  John  Sperling,  Esq., 
of  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  co.  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Sperling  is  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  B.A.  1848,  M.A. 
1852,  ad  eundem,  Oxford,  1853.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1849,  and 
priest  in  1850,  by  Dr.  Blomfield,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  served  the 
Curacy  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  from  1849  to  1856,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Wicken  Bon  ant,  co.  Essex,  which  he  re- 
signed for  Westbourne  in  1862.  Mr.  Sperling  is  the  author  of  "  Church 
Walks  in  Middlesex" — Masters,  1849 ;  2nd  edition,  1863. 
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CURATES   OF   WESTBOURNE. 

A.D.  1527,  April  3rd.     Eobert  Kyrlen. 

The  will  of  Simon  Cotes,  Ermigt,  of  Westbourne,  in  Sussex,  is 
witnessed  by  "  John  Say,  Henry  Cots,  and  Eobt.  Kyrlen,  curate  at 
Borne  aforesaid."  This  is  a  very  early  instance  of  a  curate  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  following  list  of  curates  is  drawn  mainly  from  the 
parochial  registers.  As  many  of  them  were  afterwards 
beneficed  in  the  county,  the  list  is  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
here  : — 

A.D.  1766.     Joseph  Bayley,  M.A. 

He  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Storrington  in  1775,  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1793.  Patron,  Miss  Montagu,  of  Stansted. 

.D.  1766.  Thomas  Durnford,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Middle- 
from  1768  to  1799  ;  and  of  Kirdford  from  1780  till  his 
death  in  1801. 

A.D.  1770.     John  Morewood. 

A.D.  1776.  Richard  Tireman,  Prebendary  of  Chichester, 
and  Rector  of  Eastergate  in  1776.  He  died  in  1796. 

A.D.  1778.     J.  Webster. 

A.D.  1784.     Anthony  Shaw. 

A.D.  1795.     John  Heap. 

A.D.  1781—1793.  Thomas  Raddish,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Storrington,  1799,  and  Vicar  of  Kirdford  in  1801;  both  of 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1805.  Patron,  Mr.  Barwell. 

1793—1800.     Robert  Hardy,  M.A. 

Mr.  Hardy,  the  youngest  of  sixteen  brothers,  was  born  at  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  in  1767.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hardy,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Little  Blakenham,  Suffolk,  and  Lecturer  of  Enfield,  graduated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (second  wrangler)  :  here  he  obtained  the 
Hubbard  prize  "  for  the  best  proficient  in  each  year  of  the  commencing 
Bachelors."  He  was  author  of  several  learned  theological  works.  His 
family  and  their  descendants  are  hereditary  freemen  of  Ipswich,  a 
privilege  of  little  worth  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hubbard  prize  mentioned  above  was  gained  also 
by  his  two  sons — Richard  Hardy,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Loughborough,  and 
Robert,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  in  1788. 

Robert  Hardy  graduated  (fifth  senior  optime)  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1791,  and  had  the  appointment  of 
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Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  Early  in  1792  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  the  Vicarage  of  East  Harden ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Stoughton; 
patron,  the  King.  On  the  15th  of  September  following  he  married  Miss 
Sophia  Adair  Howard,  an  orphan  ward  of  General  Bernard  Hale,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  formerly  of  Mistley  Hall,  Essex. 

In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Curacy  of  Westbourne,  which  he 
served  till  1800,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  two  parishes  of  Graffham 
and  Lavington,  in  this  county.  In  1802  he  resigned  the  Vicarage  of 
East  Marden  on  his  preferment  to  the  Vicarage  of  Walberton-cum- 
Yapton,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Moore), 
whose  "  option  "  it  then  was.  He  retained,  however,  the  Vicarage  of 
Stoughton,  which  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
enabled  him  to  do,  and  held  both  benefices  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  llth,  1843.  In  the  church  of  Walberton  there  is  a  tablet 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  parishioners  "  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
esteem  and  affection."  His  widow,  who  survived  him  and  died  in  1868,  in 
the  94th  year  of  her  age,  has  also  placed  a  memorial  window,  by  O'Connor, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  same  church. 

Communicated  by  his  son  the  Reverend  Charles  Hardy,  Vicar  of 
Hayling,  Hants. 

A.D.  1801—1805.  William  Tyner,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Upmarden  and  Vicar  of  Compton  from  1805  till  his  death 
in  1854;  aged  91. 

A.D.  1805—1806.     Henry  Place. 

A.D.  1806—1808.  Thomas  Cook;  afterwards  held  pre- 
ferment in  Gloucestershire. 

AD.  1809—1817.     Charles  Philip  Lyne. 

He  was  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  B.A.  1807,  M.A.  1826,  Deacon 
1809,  Priest  1810,  Vicar  of  East  Marden  1817,  and  Rector  of  West 
Thorney  1833.  He  was  living  in  1868. 

A.D.  1817—1819.     James  Collins. 
A.D.  1819—1823.     George  Tattersall,  second  son  of  the 
Eev.  W.  D.  Tattersall,  Rector  of  Westbourne. 

Mr.  G.  Tattersall  was  formerly  in  the  medical  profession.  He  died  of 
consumption  May  11,  1823,  aged  44.  He  is  buried  in  the  chancel.  For 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  see  Monumental  Records,  No.  22. 

A.D.  1823.  Eusebius  Cornwall,  son  of  the  Rev.  P.  M. 
Cornwall,  Vicar  of  Westbourne.  He  was  afterwards  Rector 
of  Merston  and  Vicar  of  Barnham. 

A.D.  1827.     Edwin  Jacob,  of  Corpus  Coll.  Oxon. 
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B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1818,  B.D.  and  D.D.  1829,  Deacon  1817,  Priest 
1818  (by  Bishop  of  Gloucester),  Curate  of  St.  Michael,  Glos'ter,  1818 
to  1820,  of  Clifton  1820—26,  Westbourne  1827,  Rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
Chichester,  1828 — 1829,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Fredericton,  North 
America,  1829. 

A.D.  18—  to  1842.     Travers  Arthur  Golding,  M.A. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  George  Eichard  Golding,  Esq.,  of  Lime  Park 
Lodge,  co.  Tyrone;  born  July  3rd,  1812,  and  died  of  consumption 
September  12th,  1842  ;  aged  32.  He  was  buried  at  Westbourne.  For 
the  inscription  on  his  monument  see  Churchyard  Monumental  Records, 
No.  112. 

A.D.  1843  to  1845.  F.  D.  Lyne,  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Lyne,  Rector  of  Thorney. 

A.D.  1845  to  1858.  Henry  Shum  Shean,  afterwards  curate 
of  Chiltington,  near  Lewes. 

A.D.  1858  to  1861.  Half  J.  Coward,  M.A.  In  1862  he 
was  Vicar  of  Mevagissy,  co.  Cornwall. 

A.D.  1861  and  1862.     H.  S.  R.  Matthews. 

A.D.  1862  and  1863.  John  Edward  Alexander  Inge, 
B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Athelington, 
Suffolk,  1864. 

1863  to  1866.  Henry  Walthen  Dickson,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1866  he  became  Vicar  of  Little 
Ousebourne,  co.  York. 

1866  to  1868.  William  Henry  Irvine,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
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DEEDS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FAMILY  OF  COBBE 
AND  OTHEBS,  OF  SUSSEX, 

RELATING  TO  PROPERTY  IN  ARLINGTON. 


BY  MARK  ANTONY  LOWER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


WHEN  quite  a  boy,  and  the  merest  tyro  in  archaeology,  I 
casually  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  respectable  retired  black- 
smith, named  Parris,  who,  knowing  my  penchant  for  the 
past,  gave  me  a  bundle  of  old  parchment  deeds  and  feoff- 
ments  which  had  descended  to  him,  I  hardly  know  how,  but 
I  suppose  from  some  female  ancestor,  who  had  possessed  in 
the  parish  of  Arlington  a  little  estate  called  Cobbs,  I  exer- 
cised what  skill  I  possessed  in  reading  these  old  documents  in 
their  crabbed  and  contracted  Latinity,  and  found  that  they 
were  of  considerable  interest,  as  bringing  in  the  names  of  divers 
Sussex  families,  most  of  which  are  now  forgotten  in  the 
localities  where  they  dwelt  several  centuries  ago.  I  put  these 
parchments  into  the  hands  of  a  book-binder  and  he  mounted 
them  in  a  book  which  now  lies  before  me. 

The  curt  and  somewhat  singular  name  of  Cobb  or  Cobbe, 
admits  of  two  or  three  etymologies.  Cob  seems  to  mean 
something  beyond  the  ordinary  size,  as  "cob  castle,"  a 
building  which  overtops  those  around  it,  sometimes  applied 
to  a  prison  :  (Halliwell)  "cob  coals,"  large  pit  coals  ; 
"  cob  nut,"  a  large  species  of  hazel  nut  ;  "  cob  stones," 
large  stones  ;  "cob  swan,"  a  large  bird  of  that  species.  In 
like  manner,  Cob  means  a  leader,  chief,  or  great  man,  as  also 
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a   miser,   great  for  his  wealth,  and   sometimes  a  person  of 
superior  rank  and  power.     Thus  Occleve,  the  poet,  says : — 

"  Susteynid  is  not  by  personis  lowe, 
But  cobbis  grete  this  riote  sustene."1 

With  regard  to  the  families  who  have  been  of  gentle  posi- 
tion, and  have  borne  this  name,  I  find  them  in  the  several 
counties  of  Kent,  where  they  still  remain  in  good  position, 
Oxfordshire,  Norfolk,  Bedfordshire,  and  Suffolk.  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain what  the  social  position  of  the  Sussex  Cobbes  was.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  arrnigerous,  though  the  presump- 
tion is  that  they  possessed  considerable  wealth,  and  had  good 
lands  in  the  county,  among  which  were  Cobbe-court,  in  Sel- 
meston,  Cobbe-place,  in  Beddingham,  and  Cobbes  in  Arling- 
ton. Of  the  origin  of  the  family,  I  can  find  no  trace,  nor 
can  I  discover  when  "  they  called  their  lands  after  their  own 
name,"  but  this  must  have  been  some  centuries  since,  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  this  practice  was  very 
prevalent.  There  is  another  Cobbe-court  at  Storrington. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTUR',  &c. — Know  all  men  present 
and  future,  that  I,  John  Cobbe,  and  Alice,  my  wife,  have 
given  and  granted  and  by  this,  our  present  charter,  have  con- 
firmed to  John  Ay  lot,  of  Jevynton,  and  John  Melker,  of  Mor- 
broke,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  those  lands  and  tenements 
in  Erlyngton,  which  the  said  Alice  had,  after  the  death  of 
William  Atte  Wode,  to  have  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity,  &c., 
and  we,  the  said  John  and  Alice,  have  to  these  presents 
affixed  our  seals ;  these  being  witnesses,  Richard  Sessyng- 
hame,  John  Bayle,  Robert  Mullewarde,  John  Atte  Wode, 
Robert  Bothel,  and  others.  Dated  at  Erlyngton  on  the 
Lord's  day  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  the  King, 
20th  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  1397. 

The  seals  are,  unfortunately,  lost. 

Of  the  witnesses,  Sessynghame  derived  his  name  from  the 
estate  called  Sessingham,  in  Arlington,  on  the  river  Cuck- 

1  Occleve,  MS.,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  f.  267. 
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mere  ;  Mullewarde  may  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  Mil- 
wards,  well  known  in  the  Cinque  Ports  of  Hastings,  Peven- 
sey,  &c. ;  and  Bothel  was  probably  of  the  family  who  gave 
their  name  to  Bodle-street  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Hurstmon- 
ceux.  The  name  is  found  in  the  Nona  Return  in  connection 
with  that  parish. 


SCIANT       PRESENTES      ET     FUTURI,      &C. — That     I,      Philip 

Kobbe,  of  Erlyngton,  have  granted,  and  by  this  charter  have 
confirmed  to  Richard  Pulcher  of  Westham,  and  John  Forger 
of  Wortlyng,  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable,  within  the  parish  of  Erlyngton.  Dated  at  West- 
ham,  in  a  place  which  is  called  Pelyng,  the  3rd  day  after  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  V. 
Witnesses,  William  Carstrete,  Roger  Sharnefolde,  Thos. 
Hankham,  John  Hothrop,  John  Forest,  and  many  others. 

Peeling  is  still  the  name  of  a  considerable  property  in 
Westham,  and  Thomas  Hankham  derived  his  name  from 
another  estate  in  that  parish. /"  Sharnfold,  or  Shernfold,  is  in 
the  parish  of  Fraut.  CarstreCe  is  a  name  frequently  found  in 
Sussex  documents  of  the  XV.  century. 


OMNIBZ  XPI  FIDELIBZ,  &c. — Know  ye  that  I,  John  Cobbe, 
of  the  parish  of  Erlyngton,  have  released,  and  entirely  for 
myself  and  my  heirs  in  perpetuity,  quit-claimed,  to  John 
Archer,  of  Alffriston,  all  my  right  and  title  which  I  ever 
had,  or  may  hereafter  possess,  in  all  my  lands  and  tenements, 
rents,  and  their  purtenances,  in  the  parish  of  Erlyngton, 
called  Cobbis,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  John  Archer, 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  and  I  warrant  them 
against  all  people.  Witnesses,  William  Grynstede,  John 
Dowle,  Richd.  Edwards,  Richd.  Huhes,  Thos.  Smyth,  and 
others.  Dated,  at  Erlyngton,  the  10th  of  May,  3rd  Richd. 
III. 

The  family  of  Archer  were  of  considerable  importance  at 
Alfriston.  In  Vol.  VII.  of  these  "  Collections,"  in  my 
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"  Memorials  of  Seaford,"  it  will  be  found  that  one  James 
Archer,  of  Alfriston,  most  likely  an  ancestor  of  John,  did 
great  injury  to  Seaford,  which  had  been  nearly  burnt  down, 
and  devastated  by  pestilence  and  war,  and  was  further  dam- 
aged by  this  person,  who,  by  himself  and  his  agents,  had 
daily  pulled  down,  and  was  pulling  down,  many  of  the  build- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  chalk,  and  stones,  to  the 
manifest  destruction  and  disfigurement  of  the  town.  James 
Archer,  by  a  prohibition  of  King  Edward  III.,  in  a  close 
roll  dated  18th  May,  1357,  was  checked  in  these  mischievous 
proceedings. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTURi,  &c. — That  I,  John  Archer, 
of  Alfryston,  have  given  and  granted  by  this,  my  present 
charter  indented,  to  John  Hore,  of  Erlyngton,  my  lands, 
tenements,  and  their  purtenances,  in  the  parish  of  Erlyngton, 
within  the  Manor  of  Estriche,  called  Cobbis,  which  William 
Cobbe,  and  afterwards  John  Cobbe,  his  son,  held  of  the  gift 
and  grant  of  John  Potman,  of  Bedyngham,  Thomas  Pynson, 
and  Giles  Cobbe,  of  Haylesham,  as  in  a  charter  thereof  to  me 
made,  more  plainly  appeareth,  under  the  form  and  conditions 
following,  namely,  that  the  said  John  Hore,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  according  to  the  tenour  of  a  deed  made  to  me,  the 
said  John  Archer,  or  my  attorneys,  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns, 
shall  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  the  Church  of 
Alfriston,  make  payment  of  ten  pounds  sterling,  and  at  the 
same  feast  of  St.  Michael  then  next  following,  in  the  afore- 
said church,  nine  pounds  sterling.  And  the  said  John  Archer 
wills,  and  by  these  presents  grants  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
that  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  John  Hore  and  his 
heirs  shall  fail  to  pay  the  money  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
or  within  fifteen  days  of  the  same,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  John  Archer,  his  heirs,  &c.,  to  take  back  possession  of 
the  said  lands  and  tenements,  and  to  enjoy  and  possess  them 
as  before.  Hereto  I  have  affixed  my  seal  (lost).  Witnesses, 
Thomas  Pynson,  John  Roper,  Henry  Coumber,  Willm.  Aleyn, 
John  Holbem,  and  others.  Dated  at  Erlyngton  llth  of 
October,  2nd  Henry  VII. 
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Hore,  the  modern  Hoare,  was  an  ancient  Sussex  name.  So 
were  Combes  and  Holbem.  John  Potman  was,  perhaps,  a 
connection  of  the  Cobbe  family,  and,  as  he  is  described  as  of 
Beddingham,  he  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Cobbe 
Place  in  that  parish.  At  the  time  when  this  document  was 
framed  it  was  not  unusual  to  make  money  payments  in 
churches,  in  fulfilment  of  contracts.  Some  generations  later 
the  church-porch  was  used  for  such  transactions. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTURi,  &c. — That  T,  John  Hore,  of 
Erlyngton,  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  present  charter 
have  confirmed  to  Edward  Hereward,  John  Potman,  Rich. 
Profott,  and  William  Waller,  all  my  lands,  and  tenements, 
and  their  purtenances,  in  the  parish  of  Erlyngton,  called 
Cobbis,  late  belonging  to  John  Archer,  of  Alfriston,  to  have 
and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs;  and  I  hereby  warrant 
them  against  all  people.  Witnesses,  Henry  Coumber,  Thos. 
Pynson,  William  Holbem,  Richd.  Aleyn,  and  others.  Dated 
at  Erlyngton,  16th  of  October,  2nd  Henry  VII. 

The  seal  has  no  device,  but  its  field  is  occupied  by  a  circlet, 
which  was  caused  by  a  twisted  wreath,  apparently  of  fine 
grass,  being  impressed  while  the  wax  was  hot.  I  have  some- 
where seen  the  opinion  expressed  that  this  species  of  seal  was 
denotive  of  giving  seisin  to  land. 

Potman  (Potter)  was  so  common  a  name  in  Sussex  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  fictile  art  was  largely  practised 
in  the  county,  as  it  still  is  in  many  districts. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTURI,  &c. — That  we,  Edward  Here- 
ward,  John  Potman,  Eichd.  Profott,  and  Willm.  Waller,  have 
demised,  and  by  this  our  charter  confirmed,  to  John  Hore,  of 
Erlyngton,  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  appurtenances  in  the 
parish  of  Erlyngton,  called  Cobbis,  late  belonging  to  John 
Archer,  of  Alfriston,  which  we  lately  held  of  the  gift  and 
feoffment  of  the  said  John  Hore,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the 
said  John  Hore,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  and  to  this 
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present  charter  have  affixed  our  seals.  At  Erlyngton,  20th 
day  of  November,  4th  Henry  VII. 

Only  one  of  the  four  seals  remains,  but  the  device  cannot 
be  made  out.  It  has  been  impressed  with  a  wreath  of  grass 
like  that  before  described. 

One  of  those  who  participated  in  Cade's  rising  in  1450  was 
"  John  Hereward,  of  Erlyngton,  gentilman."  Our  Edward 
was,  doubtless,  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  his  son.  See  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cooper's  paper  in  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  27. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTURI,  &c. — That  we,  John  Jefferay, 
Henry  Bawdewen,  and  Richd.  Massey,  have  devised,  and  by 
this  our  present  charter  confirmed,  to  Willm.  Gilderegge,  John 
Potman  of  Radmyll,  and  Thomas  Frye  at  Esterfyld  in  Bed- 
yngham,  the  lands,  &c.,  called  Cobbys,  in  Erlyngton,  formerly 
belonging  to  John  Archer,  late  of  Alfriston,  which  we 
lately  had  by  the  gift  and  grant  of  John  Hore,  to  have  and 
to  hold  to  them,  the  said  William,  John,  and  Thomas  in  full 
and  peaceable  possession,  and  we  have  appointed  the  said 
John  Jefferay  our  attorney  in  the  premises.  Dated  at  Erlyng- 
ton, 1st  June,  10th  Henry  VII.  Witnesses,  Willm.  Wade, 
William  Grent,  —  Hollebem,  and  many  others. 

There  have  been  three  seals ;  only  that  of  Massey  remains, 
but  it  is  quite  unintelligible. 

John  Jefferay  was,  no  doubt,  identical  with  John  J.,  of 
Chiddingly  Place,  who  was  buried  in  Chiddingly  Church  be- 
neath a  brass  plate  with  the  date  of  1513.  His  ancestors  were 
of  East  Blatchington,  and  his  grandson  was  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Jefferay,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
died  in  1573.  Willm.  Gildridge  descended  from  a  family  who 
took  their  name  from  an  estate  so  called  in  East  Grin- 
stead,  resided  at  Willingdon.  His  grandson,  Thomas  Gild- 
ridge,  was  of  Eastbourne,  having  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
James  Burton,  Esq.,  of  that  place.  This  Thomas  had  a 
brother  Lancelot,  who  had  an  estate  at  Beddingham,  and  died 
there.  This  again  may  tend,  on  further  research,  to  shew 
that  a  Cobbe  migrated  from  Arlington  to  Cobbe  Place  in 
Beddingham  in  the  fifteenth  century  or  earlier.  One  of  the 
manors  of  Eastbourne  was  conveyed  by  the  heiress  of  Burton 
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to  the  Gildridge  family,  and  still  bears  the  surname  as  a 
suffix.  Of  the  Fryes,  of  Esterfield  in  Beddingham,  I  can 
obtain  no  account,  nor  do  I  know  in  what  part  of  that  parish 
their  lands  were  situated.  This  Thomas  is  called  in  a  later 
charter  Frye,  otherwise  Estfeld,  of  Beddingham. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTURi,  &c. — That  we,  Thomas  Oxen- 
bridge  of  Brede,  William  Morley,  John  Rootes,  William 
Gedney,  clerk,  Robert  Walssh,  and  Richard  a  Broke,  have 
granted  by  this  our  charter  to  John  II  ore  all  that  tenement 
and  its  appurtenances  lying  in  the  parish  of  Erlyngton,  called 
Cobbys,  containing  by  estimation  forty  acres  of  land,  which 
we  had  by  the  feoffment  of  John  Archer  of  Alfriston,  dated 
at  Alfriston  the  8th  day  of  March,  in  the  8th  year  of  Henry 
VII.  Stephen  Yctolenden  and  Peter  Mab,  our  true  and  lawful 
attorneys.  Dated  28th  September,  10th  Henry  VII.  Fourofthe 
seals  remain :  first,  a  fleur-de-lis  ;  2nd,  the  letters  till  ;  3rd, 
within  an  eight-foiled  border,  across  of  singular  form,  having 
its  transverse  arms  bound  to  the  stem  by  a  circle — the  stem 
is  made  to  terminate  at  foot  so  as  to  form  a  Gothic  f) ;  4th, 
broken  and  defaced, — there  is  a  portion  of  an  animal  figure, 
perhaps  a  cow. 

The  great  family  of  Oxenbridge  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire remark.  Wm.  Morley  may  have  been  a  connection  of 
the  Glynde  family,  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  pedigree  any 
William  who  would  fit  this  date.  The  family  of  Rootes  were 
anciently  of  Maresfield ;  and  the  Walshes  of  Rotherfield,  where 
they  gave  name  to  an  estate,  and  of  Horeham  in  Waldron. 
Yctolenden  was  probably  our  modern  Igglesden. 


OMIBZ  XPI  FIDELIBUS,  &c. — Know  ye  that  I,  John  Hoore, 
of  Erlyngton,  have  remitted  and  released  for  myself  and  my 
heirs,  &c.,  for  ever  to  John  Potman  de  Radmelle,  the  lands, 
&c.,  called  Cobbis,  in  Erlyngton,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  &c. 
Dated  at  Arlyngton,  3rd  June,  10th  Henry  VII.  ;  these  being 
witnesses.  (The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  not  inserted.) 
Seal,  with  the  letter  J&. 
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OM'IBZ  XPI  FIDELIBUS,  &c. — Know  ye  that  I,  John  Potman, 
junr.,  of  Rademyll,  have  remitted,  and  released,  for  me  and 
my  heirs,  to  John  Smyth,  otherwise  Chepman,  of  Alfryston, 
and  his  heirs,  &c.,  the  lands  and  tenements  called  Cobbes, 
which  I  lately  had  by  the  grant  and  feoffment  of  John  Jeffray, 
Hen.  Bawdewyn,  and  Richd.  Massey,  together  with  Willm. 
Gilderege  and  Thos.  Fr}  e,  otherwise  Estfeld,  of  Bedyngham. 
I  have  affixed  my  seal  [this  is  gone]  at  Erlyngton  14th 
November,  13th  Henry  VI  f. 


SCIANT  P'SENTES  ET  FUTURi,  &c. — That  I,  John  Smyth, 
alias  Chapman,  of  Byddyden,  in  co.  Kent,  yeoman,  have 
given,  granted,  and  confirmed  to  Edmund  Kendall,  of  Bar- 
wyke,  the  lands  called  Cobbs,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
I  have  affixed  my  seal  the  10th  of  October,  4th  Henry  VIII. 
Witnesses,  John  Man,  Willm.  Hersell,  Richd.  Hayworth, 
junr.,  and  others. 

The  seal  is  of  yellow  wax,  but  I  cannot  make  out  the 
device  ;  it  has,  however,  the  initials  T.  M. 


OMNIBZ  XPI  FIDELIB,  &c. — That  I,  Thos.  Smyth,  alias 
Chapman,  have  released  and  quit-claimed  my  lands,  &c., 
called  Cobbys,  to  Edmund  Tyndall,  his  heirs,  &c.  I  have 
affixed  my  seal  at  Erlyngton,  17th  June,  19th  Henry  VIII. 
The  seal  is  lost. 

In  another  document  Edm  Tindall  is  described  as  "  of 
Friston,  yeman." 


I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  tracing  the  connection  between 
the  lands  called  Cobbe  Court  in  Selmeston,  and  the  Cobbes 
of  Arlington.  It  is,  however,  in  the  strongest  degree,  pro- 
bable, that  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  these  deeds,  a 
migration  had  been  made  thither  from  the  last-named  parish. 
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THE  CH.UBCH  OF  ST.  MAEY,  EYE, 


BY    G.    SLADE    BTJTLEK,  F.S.A. 


" A  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 

The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord  ; 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  Him  ador'd. 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd." 


THE  following  remarks  are  intended  merely  as  a  cursory 
glance  at,  and  not  as  a  critical  notice  of,  this  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  Sussex  church.  They  were  more  imme- 
diately occasioned  by  the  visit  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  to  Eye  and  Winchelsea,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of 
August,  1866,  during  the  week  the  members  were  assembled 
on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  gathering  at  Hastings  that 
year. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that,  "  without  heraldry  no  lover 
of  architecture  would  be  able  either  to  feel  the  full  power  of 
what  the  gothic  style  has  transmitted  to  us  from  olden  time, 
or  to  realize  all  that  it  is  now  able  to  accomplish  as  a  living 
art." 

The  visit,  then,  of  this  Association,  and  of  our  own  County 
Archa3ological  Society  some  years  previously,  had  very 
naturally  awakened  attention  to  the  architectural  features  of 
this  noble  edifice,  which,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  public  generally,  will  yield  the  palm  for  interesting  work- 
manship and  design— nay,  more,  for  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  its  conceptions  and  proportions,  or  for  the  solidity  and 
massiveness  of  its  different  parts — to  no  other  church  in  the 
county,  or  even  in  the  south  of  England. 
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This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  cruci- 
form structure,  and  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
cathedral.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  clerestory ;  aisles, 
lateral  divisions  or  wings,  transepts  running  north  and  south, 
so  as  to  form  the  arms  of  a  cross,  and  an  embattled  tower 
over  the  space  made  by  the  intersecting  walls  of  this  cross. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle — the  portion  of  a  church 
usually  set  apart  for  this  purpose — and  near  the  south  tran- 
sept, are  the  remains  of  a  private  chantry  or  sepulchral 
chapel  in  the  early  English  style,  the  roof  of  which  is  groined 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  its  centre  ornamented  with  a  boss, 
where  the  ribs  intersect  each  other.  For  many  years  this 
chantry  was  the  burial  place  of  the  well-known.  Rye  family  of 
Lamb;  but  was  opened,  and  again  restored  to  the  church 
some  years  ago,  when  a  circular  quatrefoil  window  was  in- 
serted. It  is  now  used  as  a  vestry. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  the  high  chancel,  hav- 
ing a  chapel,  not  a  chantry  or  aisle,  as  they  are  too  often 
mistakenly  called,  on  each  side  of  it.  The  chapel  on  the 
south  side  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of 
fishermen,  while  that  on  the  north  side  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Clare,  the  founder  of  an  Italian  order  of  nuns,  called  Clarisses, 
instituted  at  Assise  in  Italy  about  1225,  who  were  of  great 
reputation,  and  who,  for  many  years,  were  the  most  flourish- 
ing order  of  nuns  in  Europe. 

Of  these  Clarisses  there  was  a  small  establishment  in  Rye, 
founded  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edwd.  III. ;  it  was  of  the 
order  of  Augustine  Friars,  and  was  kept  up  until  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries.  All  that  remains  of  the  building  is 
the  chapel,  of  which  the  flamboyant  windows  are  in  good 
preservation;  it  is  now  used  as  a  commercial  warehouse. 
Entering  the  church  at  the  west  door,  the  distance  from  which 
to  the  east  end  of  the  high  chancel  is  159  feet,  a  full  view  of 
the  nave  is  obtained.  This  is  supported  by  twelve  pillars  of 
the  early  English  style,  six  on  each  side  in  a  range,  and 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  From  these  pillars  spring 
five  early  English  arches,  which  are  ornamented  with  the 
tooth  moulding  so  peculiar  to  this  style.  In  the  north  aisle 
nearest  to  its  western  end,  and  deeply  recessed,  is  a  beautiful 
square-headed  decorated  window,  with  pointed  trefoiled  lights, 
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adjoining  to  which  is  a  monstrosity  of  wood,  brick,  and 
plaster,  yclept  a  window,  which  was  put  in  about  fifty  years 
ago;  formerly  it  was  a  three-lighted  window,  pointed,  tre- 
foiled,  and  embattled,  the  head-work  being  of  the  flowing 
tracery  of  the  transition  period.  A  sketch  of  this  window 
has,  fortunately,  been  engraved  and  preserved  in  the  Oxford 
Glossary  of  Architecture,  and  is  there  referred  to  as  a  good 
specimen  of  a  decorated  window.  The  introduction,  however, 
of  straight  lines  into  it,  shows  its  tendency  to  the  next  or  per- 
pendicular style.  The  date  assigned  to  it  is  circa  1360. 
The  arch  from  the  aisle,  emerging  on  the  north  transept,  is 
pure  Norman.  To  the  left  of  this  arch  is  a  blank  arcade,  two 
of  its  arches  being  enriched  with  crenellated  or  embattled 
mouldings,  supported  by  Norman  shafts.  The  arch  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  south  aisle  is  also  Norman ;  and  in  the 
south  transept  is  another  blank  arcade,  with  three  arches, 
having  triplicate,  zig-zag,  or  chevron  mouldings.  !n  1844, 
when  these  arcades  were  restored,  on  removing  the  plaster 
and  white-wash  from  the  arches,  the  stones  were  found  to  have 
a  reddish  hue,  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  action  of  fire; 
and  to  shew  that  this  part  of  the  church  must  have  been  at 
some  time  or  other  in  ruins,  a  branch  of  ivy  was  discovered, 
which  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  interstices  of  the  pillars 
which  support  the  arch.  The  first  fire  which  happened  in  this 
church  was  in  1377  (1st  of  Bichd.  II.);  the  second  was  in 
1448  (26th  of  Henry  VI.). 

On  examining  the  opposite  side  it  will  be  found  apparent, 
that  there  was  another  blank  arcade  here,  with  two  arches; 
and,  hidden  in  one  of  the  pews,  is  the  base  of  a  column,  simi- 
lar to  one  in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Oxford,  its 
date  being  circa  1150.  In  this  south  transept  stands  the  font, 
which  is  carved  in  Caen  stone;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  one  in 
Newenden  Church,  and  was  put  up  about  the  year  1845.  It 
is  Norman  in  shape  and  style;  and  its  early  character  as  a 
square  font,  its  massiveness,  its  rich  and  vigorous  sculpture, 
make  it  well  to  correspond  with  the  architecture  of  the 
proximate  arcade  of  splendid  Norman  arches.  The  windows 
in  the  north  and  south  transepts  are  exactly  alike ;  and  are 
well-proportioned,  five-light,  perpendicular  windows,  with 
transoms  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  tier  of  lights.  These 
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transoms  are  modern  insertions.  The  originals  were  doubt- 
less cinquefoiled,  corresponding  with  the  upper  tier  of  lights. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  a  magnificent  window,  the  style  of 
which  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  observing  that  the  mullions 
are  continued  through  its  head,  and  that  perpendicular  lines 
prevail  throughout  the  tracery.  This  window,  which  is  in 
the  early,  or  better,  period  of  the  perpendicular  style,  is 
similar  to  one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Oxford;  and  was, 
no  doubt,  erected  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  divided  by  a  transom,  which  is  embattled;  the  upper 
and  lower  tier  of  lights  being  cinquefoiled.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  painted  glass  in  figures  ;  the  six  divisions  below 
and  above  the  transom  would  just  take  the  twelve  apostles; 
while,  above,  the  tracery  of  the  head  would  form  a  smaller 
window,  suitable  to  the  introduction  of  the  four  evangelists. 
Below  this  window,  and  now  hidden  from  sight  by  one  of  the 
communion  tablets,  is  the  piscina;  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the 
small  stone  basin,  and  water  drain,  through  which  the  offici- 
ating priest  was  in  the  habit,  in  days  long  gone  by,  of  getting 
rid  of  the  water  in  which  he  washed  his  hands  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  commenced;  and  also  of  rinsing 
the  cup  after  the  celebration  of  it  was  concluded,  and  of 
pouring  away  any  spoiled  sacramental  wine.  Of  there  ever 
having  been  a  sedilia  there  is  now  no  remaining  vestige.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  none  ever  existed;  which, 
considering  the  magnitude  and  cathedral-character  of  the 
church,  is  somewhat  extraordinary. 

On  the  flooring  within  the  communion  rails  is  the  brass  of 
Thomas  Hamon,1  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
memorial  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  though  it  cannot 
boast  of  mediaeval  excellence.  His  Worship  is  there  repre- 
sented as  luxuriating  in  a  moderate  beard,  and  as  habited  in 
the  civic  gown  of  the  day.  Around  his  neck  he  has  a  ruffled 
collar,  and  on  his  feet  shoes  fastened  with  appropriate  rosettes. 
He  was  a  person  deserving  of  more  than  customary  consider- 
ation in  his  way,  as  is  shewn  by  his  epitaph ;  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "  thrice  Burgess  for  the  Parliament  elected,  for 
Rye."  His  name,  however,  only  occurs  twice  as  the  repre- 

1  See  vol.  xiii.,  p.  280,  where  an  engraving  of  this  brass,  taken  from  a  rubbing, 
is  given. 
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sentative  in  Parliament  of  the  town;  namely,  in  1597  (the 
39th  of  Elizabeth's  reign),  and  again  in  1603  (the  1st  of 
that  of  James  I.).  It  is  also  further  stated,  that  he  was  u  six 
times  by  freemen's  choice  made  Mayor  of  Rye;"  namely,  in 
1595,  1596,  1599,  1600,  1604-5,  in  which  latter  year  John 
Fautrill  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Hamon;  and 
lastly,  in  1606-7.  In  1685  John  Hamon,  L.L.D.,  represented 
Rye  in  Parliament;  which  might  have  led  to  the  mistake  as 
to  the  number  of  times  that  Thomas  Hamon  did  so.  In  the 
muniments  of  Battle  Abbey  the  name  of  Hamon  frequently 
occurs;  leaving  but  little  doubt  that  the  family  originated 
with  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
William  the  Conqueror;  on  whose  death  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  William  Rufus  against  his  brother  Robert;  and  on 
the  death  of  Rufus  he  took  the  same  course  in  support  of 
Henry  I.  In  1102,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  founded  a  monastery 
at  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire:  where  he  was  buried. 
Thomas  Hamon  died  during  his  mayoralty;  nor  did  his  death 
take  place  without  the  occurrence  of  something  remarkable. 
For  on  a  single  sheet  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  358,  Art.  47,  fol.  188)  is  given  "  The 
Confession  of  Certeyne  persons  concerning  the  Spirits  that 
appeared  in  Rye  in  1607."  Thomas  Hamon's2  burial  is 
entered  in  the  Register  as  follows: — "4607,  July  the  29th 
day,  Mr.  Thomas  Hamon,  maior."  This  entry  occurs  about 
half-way  down  the  page,  which  is  signed  at  the  bottom, 
"Thomas  Hamon,  Maior;  Thomas  Higgons,  Maior."  About 
this  time  it  was  customary  for  the  mayor,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  sign  each  page  of  the  register. 

But  to  return  to  my  description  of  the  Church  at  Rye. 
The  high  chancel  is  supported  by  seven  pillars ;  four  dividing 
it  from  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  three  pillars  and  a 
run  of  brickwork  dividing  it  from  that  of  St.  Clare.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  latter  are  a  pair  of  double-lancet 
windows;  which  form  of  fenestation  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  early  English,  or  thirteenth  century  architecture. 
These  windows  are  ornamented  with  the  tooth  moulding;  and 
have  a  gallery,  or  kind  of  ambulatory  in  front,  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  from  the  east  end,  along  St.  Clare's 

*  See  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25. 
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Chapel,  and  then  upstairs  to,  and  through,  and  across  the 
north  transept,  and  over  the  north  door,  to  the  gallery  leading 
to  the  belfry,  from  whence  it  passes  along  the  clerestory,  the 
entire  length  of  the  nave  to  the  western  entrance,  where  it 
finishes ;  and  where,  in  the  first  pillar,  are  the  remains  of  a 
staircase;  thus  proving  that,  at  one  time,  communication  was 
by  this  means  afforded  between  the  eastern  and  the  western 
portions  of  the  church. 

At  some  time  or  other,  there  must  evidently  have  been 
another  double-lancet  window,  continuing  the  light  to  the 
eastern  window. 

The  new  east  window  in  St.  Clare's  Chapel  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  decorated  style,  with  flowing  tracery ;  and 
is  about  eighteen  inches  deeper  than  the  original  window. 
This  is  apparent  from  an  external  examination  of  the  chapel. 
The  design  for  the  window  was  strictly  correct  in  its  pro- 
portions. The  large  window  over  the  west  door,  which  was 
put  up  about  ten  years  ago,  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  a 
geometric  window  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  style ;  and 
like  one  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  The  decorated  followed  the 
transitional  period  from  the  early  English,  the  perpendicular 
succeeding  the  decorated. 

The  arches  from  the  north  and  south  transepts,  entering 
St.  Clare's  and  St.  Nicholas's  Chapels,  and  the  arch  dividing 
the  centre  from  the  south  transept,  are  perpendicular;  the 
capitals,  pillars,  bases,  and  plinths  of  which  are  all  exactly 
alike.  The  centre  arch  from  the  transept,  opening  upon  the 
high  chancel,  is  similar  to  the  three  arches  separating  St. 
Clare's  Chapel  from  it;  but  the  capital,  pillar,  base,  and 
plinth  of  the  third  column,  from  which  spring  the  second  and 
third  arches,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  English.  The 
capital  is  foliated ;  but  in  a  more  dilapidated  state  than  the 
other  pillars.  The  three  arches,  separating  St.  Nicholas's 
Chapel  from  the  high  chancel,  are  all  of  them  alike;  and 
correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  first  and  second  arches  of 
St.  Clare's  Chapel. 

The  restored  windows  in  St.  Nicholas's  Chapel  on  the 
south  side,  are  three  two-light  lancet  windows,  with  an  open 
circle  in  the  head;  a  style  which  was  frequently  used  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  broader  than 
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the  windows  in  St.  Clare's  Chapel.  The  new  window  at  the 
eastern  end  of  this  chapel,  which  was,  till  of  late  years,  used 
as  a  National  School,  is  a  five-light  perpendicular  one;  and 
has  no  drip-stone,  which  the  other  two  windows  have. 

Carved  oaken  screens  separate .  the  chancels  of  St.  Clare 
and  St.  Nicholas  from  the  transept.  The  remains  of  the 
centre  screen,  which  shuts  off  the  chancel  from  the  transept, 
were,  some  few  years  ago,  worked  up  and  used  to  panel  the 
south  porch ;  and  are,  1  believe,  still  preserved.  These  screens 
were  most  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom,  during  Lent,  to  separate  the  chancel,  or  choir, 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  by  hanging  a  veil,  or  curtain, 
on  the  screen;  so  that  the  ordinary  congregation  should  not 
be  able  to  see  the  mysteries  which  were  carried  on  there  during 
that  penitential  season. 

To  shew  how  intermixed  the  architecture  of  Rye  Church  is,  it 
is  observable  that  the  door  of  the  northern  entrance,  with  its 
round  arch  and  fillet  moulding,  is  very  similar  to  one  in 
Wolston  Church,  Warwickshire,  which  was  erected  circa  1150. 
Immediately  over  the  doorway  is  a  perpendicular  window,  three 
centuries  or  more  later ;  while,  to  the  right,  the  belfry  gallery 
very  closely  approximates  to  the  transept  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
Church.  Some  short  time  since,  part  of  the  capital  of  a  Norman 
column  was  found,  with  the  date  of  1191  upon  it.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  transept,  behind  the  door,  is  a  somewhat 
curious  inscription,  with  the  now  rather  hackneyed  commence- 
ment, "  Siste  Viator."  There  is  no  date  to  it;  unless  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  capitals  [Johannes],  "  Three  Le  Me  Dio 
Lsetse  setatis  flore  obiit."  MDLLLIIII.— 1654.  The  whole 
inscription  is  rather  a  long  one;  and  will  be  found  given  in 
full  in  vol.  xiii.,  p.  279.  Just  beyond  this  north  door,  a 
portion  of  the  outer  wall  is  composed  of  squared  flints;  or, 
rather,  it  has  been  so  repaired.  This  mode  of  building — 
which,  doubtless,  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  was  thought  to 
be  ornamental — is  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  walls  of  many 
of  our  Sussex  churches  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
particularly  in  parishes  which  were  so  situated  that  flints 
could  be  easily  obtained,  are  the  same.  They  are  constructed 
of  squared  flints,  inserted  in  a  sort  of  framework  of  freestone. 

In  the  parish  chest  are  the  remains  of  two  old  brasses. 
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supposed  to  have  been  placed  over  persons  who  died  of  the 
plague.  There  is  also  in  the  same  chest  a  sacramental  flagon, 
which  is  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  French  congre- 
gation of  Protestant  refugees,  who  worshipped  in  this  church. 
These  first  refugees,  who  were  the  Huguenots,  came  over  for 
protection  in  1562,  when  the  first  religious  war  in  France 
took  place;  others  again  came  over  for  similar  protection 
during  the  third  civil  war  in  that  country,  which  broke  out 
in  1568 ;  and  others  sought  an  asylum  here  at  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  took  place  August  the  24th, 
1572 ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  happened  October  the  22nd,  1685.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  Flemish  inscription  in  the  church  of  PI  ay  den,  near 
Rye,  of  an  earlier  date  than  either  of  these  immigrations.  It 
is  a  floor  slab ;  and  on  it  are  representations  of  casks,  with 
the  crossed  mash-stick  and  fork;  indicating  that  it  is  the 
memorial  of  a  brewer.  Besides  this,  it  has  an  inscription 
upon  it  which  may  be  thus  vernacularly  rendered :  "  Here  is 
interred  Gonelius  Zochman;  Pray  then  for  his  soul."  Its 
date  is  the  fifteenth  century.  He,  then,  might  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  an  earlier  refugee.  The  formula  requesting 
prayers  for  the  dead  occurs  on  tombs  at  Bruges,  and  other 
Belgian  towns.  The  flagon,  which  is  of  lead,  and  not  of 
pewter,  is  8f  inches  high;  and  in  circumference  14|-  inches. 
The  two  eagle's  heads,  which  are  unequal  in  height,  and  form, 
part  of  the  handle,  are  hardly  symbolical,  nor  are  they, 
strictly  speaking,  heraldic.  For  an  engraving  of  this  flagon, 
and  a  copy  of  the  inscription  upon  it,  see  vol.  xiii.,  p.  208. 

The  south  porch,  which  has  recently  been  re- opened,  has 
a  doorway  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture ;  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  porch  are  the  remains  of  the  stonework  of  one  or 
two  small  windows,  similar  to  those  in  the  tower  of  the 
church ;  the  stonework  of  the  window  on  the  right-hand  side 
being  almost  perfect.  On  entering  the  church  through  this 
porch,  we  perceive  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  door,  at  a 
convenient  height  from  the  ground,  a  niche,  to  which  was 
formerly  attached  a  stone  basin — in  all  probability,  projecting 
from  the  wall.  This,  then,  was  the  stoup,  or  receptacle  for 
holy  water ;  which  was  also  sometimes  called  the  aspersorium ; 
into  which  each  person  dipped  his  or  her  finger,  and  crossed 

s  2 
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him  or  herself,  when  passing  the  threshold  of  the  church. 
From  it,  too,  the  graves  of  immediate  relatives  and  friends 
were  sprinkled.  The  porch  itself  is  nearly  square ;  its  roof  is 
ceiled;  and  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  burying-place.  Robert 
Crouche,  who  was  Mayor  of  Rye  in  the  years  1491  and 
1495,  by  his  testament,  dated  August  the  4th,  1497,  leaves 
his  soul  to  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  and 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  burying-place  in  the 
south  porch  of  the  parish  church  of  Rye  aforesaid ;  and  be- 
queaths to  the  high  altar  of  the  same  for  tythes  by  him  for- 
gotten ("Pro  decimis  meis  oblitis")  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.3  In  some  of  the  earlier  deeds  of  property  in  Rye,  the 
rent  reserved  was  made  payable  in  the  south  porch  of  the 
church  of  Rye.4  Further  on,  outside,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
south  transept,  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  a  Norman 
doorway,  the  arch  of  which  is  finely  ornamented  with  the  in- 
dented moulding  of  the  twelfth  century,  whilst  higher  up  at 
the  eastern  end  is  a  pretty  little  turret,  with  a  lancet-shaped 
niche  in  the  angle. 

The  flying  buttress  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style  ;  the  arch  of 
which  is  identically  the  same  as  that  of  Sherborne  Church, 
Dorsetshire,  which  is  of  about  the  date  1450.  The  pinnacle 
of  the  Rye  buttress  is  a  mere  mass  of  brickwork  and  mortar. 
At  the  time  the  buttress  was  put  up,  the  pinnacle  must  have 
been  in  accordance  with  the  beauties  of  the  arch  ;  decorated, 
that  is,  with  crockets,  and  crowned  with  a  finial. 

For  a  list  of  the  vicars  of  Rye,  and  their  patrons  ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  mural  slabs  and 
head-stones  in  the  church  and  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Rye, 
see  vol.  xiii.,  p.  270. 


Since  the  preceding  account  of  Rye  Church  was  forwarded 
to  the  Editor,  it  has  been  authoritatively  announced  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 

*  This  testament  is  printed  in  extenso  of  the  property  in  Ringmer,  on  which  it 

in  vol.  xvii.,  p.  126.  is  charged,  to  pay  it  on  a  particular  day 

4  In  the  will  of   a  former  rector  of  specified,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  to  the 

Maresfield,  by  which  he  bequeaths  a  small  trustees,  in  the    porch  of    the  parish 

Bum  to  be  applied  to  educational  pur-  church  of  Maresfield.— ED. 
poses  in  the  parish,  he  directs  the  owner 
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Society  again  to  honour  Rye  by  their  presence  in  August 
next  ;  the  executive  committee  having  selected  it  as  the  place 
of  their  annual  meeting  this  year.  I  trust,  then,  that  what  I 
have  said  on  the  architectural  features  and  style  of  what 
Jeake  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  goodliest  edifice  of  that  kind  in 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Susssex,  the  cathedrals  excepted,"5 
may  be  the  means  of  so  exciting  the  curiosity  of  its  members 
as  to  secure  a  numerous  attendance  on  that  day.  The  old  cinque 
port  town,  too,  will  offer  to  their  notice  other  objects  of 
archaeological  interest.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  my  best  endeavours  to  make  the  day  an  agreeable 
one  shall  be  at  their  command  ;  and  I  know  I  can  offer  to 
the  Society,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  authorities,  but  of  all 
other  my  fellow-townsmen,  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

*  See  his  Charters,  p.  106. 
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ON  A  MURAL  PAINTING  LATELY  DISCOVEEED 
IN  WISBOEOUGH  GEEEN  CHUECH, 


BY  THE  EEV.  EDWAED   TUKNEE,  M.A.  AND  V.P. 


IN  some  previous  volumes  of  our  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society's  Collections,  descriptive  notices,  more  or  less  full, 
will  be  found  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 
this  kind,  which  have  heretofore  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  needful  reparations,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been 
effected  in  some,  and  in  the  course  of  the  laudable  restora- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  others,  of  our  Sussex 
Churches,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the 
County;  while  allusions  only  have  been  made  to  others. 
Among  those  that  have  been  pretty  fully  illustrated  and 
described,  are  the  wall  paintings,  which  were  brought  to 
light  in  Lindfield  Church  in  1846 ;]  in  Portslade  Church  in 
1847  ;2  in  Stedham  Church  in  1850 ;3  those  discovered  in 
St.  Olave's  Church,  Chichester,  about  the  same  time;4  the 
extensive  wall  paintings  exposed  to  view  during  the  restora- 
tion of  Westmeston  Church  in  1862;5  and  those  discovered 
in  Plumpton  Church  during  the  repairs  that  took  place  in  it 
in  1867. 6  Others  have  been  alluded  to  only.  Amongst 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  paintings  brought  to  light  in 
Slaugham  Church,  while  it  was  being '  repaired,  about  the 
year  1860 ; T  but  of  these  No.  2  must  be  considered  as  not 
belonging  to  the  class  of  paintings  at  present  under  considera- 
tion, it  being  far  too  artistic  a  performance  to  be  of  any 

1  See  vol.  i.,  p.  161.  *  See  vol.  xvi.,  p.  1. 

2  See  vol  ii.,  p.  129.  «  See  vol.  xx.,  p.  198. 

3  See  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1  and  19.  7  See  vol.  xiii.,  p.  237. 

4  See  vol.  v.,  p.  213. 
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great  antiquity;  those  found  in  my  own  church  of  Mares- 
field  during  the  progress  of  some  repairs,  which  were  carried 
out  in  it  about  the  year  1840  ;8  those  brought  to  light  when 
the  old  Keymer  Church  was  taken  down,  and  the  present 
church  built,  a  few  years  ago;9  those  disclosed  during  the 
repairs  of  Slindon  Church,  about  the  year  JL867; 10  and  those 
lately  found  in  Binstead  Church,  which  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Slindon 
House,  has  brought  under  our  notice ;  u  but  of  which  we  have 
not  at  present  any  particular  account.  I  have  alluded  to 
these  different  statements  of  Mural  Paintings  already  dis- 
covered in  some  of  our  Sussex  Churches,  and  of  which  longer 
or  shorter  accounts,  according  to  their  degree  of  merit,  are  to 
be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-one  volumes  of  our 
Collections,  to  shew  that,  as  a  Society,  we  are  not  regardless 
of  them ;  but  have  dealt  with  them  as  subjects  of  much 
interest  to  the  Sussex  Archa3ologist.  And  to  these  I  may 
add  the  wall  painting  discovered,  in  the  year  1830,  in  re- 
pairing the  Church  of  Preston,  near  Brighton,  of  which  Mr. 
Townsend,  the  then  curate,  gave  an  account  at  the  time  in 
the  u  British  Magazine,"  the  discovery  having  taken  place 
before  the  existence  of  our  Society.  With  regard  to  the 
paintings  themselves,  they  differ,  as  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  case,  very  much  from  each  other  in  their  artistic  merits 
and  value.  They  vary  greatly  one  from  the  other  in  their 
style  and  execution ;  even  the  best  of  them  were  but  rude 
performances.  Still,  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  all  of  them, 
interesting,  as  curious  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  art  of 
Mural  Paintings  of  the  period,  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
belong — namely,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They 
are  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  the  performances  of  self- 
taught  artists,  and  lead  us  of  the  present  day  to  wonder  how 
they  could  have  been  either  ornamental  or  instructive.  Per- 
spective these  church  decorators  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
indifferent  to,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  it.  They  appear 
also  rather  to  burlesque  the  subjects  they  are  intending  to 
depict  than  to  render  them  awakening  and  impressive.  They, 
however,  had  doubtless  some  good  end  they  were  expected  to, 
and  did  serve,  for  had  not  this  been  the  case,  they  would  not 

8  See  vol.  xiv.,  p.  142.  10  See  vol.  xix.,  p.  130. 

9  See  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  249,  50,  n.  19.  "  See  vol.  xx.,  p.  233,  n.  16. 
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have  been  so  commonly  found  in  our  churches  as  they  are 
now. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  my  present  memoir,  it  was 
exposed  to  view  in  the  Church  of  Wisborough  Green,  in  the 
year  1868,  during  the  time  it  was  undergoing  a  thorough 
reparation.  H.  F.  Napper,  Esquire,  of  Laker's  Lodge,  in 
that  parish,  and  a  member  of  our  Society,  having  made  a 
correct  drawing  of  it,  of  a  corresponding  size  with  the  original, 
exhibited  it  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Society  held  at 
Mayfield  in  that  year  ;  but  where,  owing  to  the  day  being 
very  wet,  and  the  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  in 
consequence  comparatively  small,  it  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved,  and  probably  would  have  done,  had  the 
weather  been  more  favourable.  And,  therefore,  in  August 
last,  Mr.  Napper  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  held  the  day  before  our  annual  gathering  at  Knepp, 
where  it  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  examples  of  Church 
Mural  Painting  that  had  ever  been  brought  under  their 
notice.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  London  for  exhibition  in 
the  Surrey  Society's  Council  Chamber,  where  also  it  drew 
forth  so  much  attention  and  admiration,  that  the  Council, 
under  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  exact  locality  of  Wis- 
borough Green,  would  have  been  applied  to  to  engrave,  and 
publish  an  account  of  it  in  the  next  volume  of  their  transactions, 
had  it  not  been  previously  discovered  that  the  parish  was  in 
Sussex,  and  not  in  Surrey.  To  have  done  so  then,  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  Society  ;  and  they 
handed  it,  by  Mr.  Napper's  desire,  over  to  me,  with  an  earnest 
recommendation  that  our  Society  should  do  what  theirs  would 
certainly  have  done,  had  Wisborough  Green  been  in  Surrey 
and  not  in  Sussex.  In  this  way  then,  the  matter  fell  into  my 
hands.  And  quite  concurring  with  the  Surrey  Council  in 
the  opinion  that  our  Society  should  not  suffer  the  discovery 
of  this  very  curious  painting  to  pass  unnoticed,  my  first  in- 
tention was  to  have  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Campion,  of  West- 
meston,  with  a  request  that  he  would  kindly  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  it  for  our  next  volume  of  Collections,  feeling  that  he 
is  far  better  versed  in  this  branch  of  Archaeological  lore  than 
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I  am.  But  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that,  as  from  the 
letters  which  had  passed,  first  between  Mr.  Napper  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Surrey  Council,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween myself  and  the  same  members,  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  history  of  this  painting,  both  as  to  its  subject  matter  and 
date,  must  be  obtained,  the  better  mode  of  proceeding  would 
be  to  embody  in  a  paper  such  parts  of  those  letters  as  bore 
upon  these  points.  I  have  therefore  done  so,  and  have  thus 
made  the  Surrey  Council  give,  through  our  Society,  by  means 
of  this  correspondence,  all  that  is  now  to  be  said  of  this 
curious  old  wall  painting ;  and  this  I  felt  I  could  perhaps  my- 
self do  as  well  as  Mr.  Campion,  or  any  other  person ;  much  of 
that  correspondence  having  passed  through  me. 

The  preliminary  steps  taken  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  this  painting,  and  its  consequent  exhibition,  will 
be  best  ascertained  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Napper  to  me,  the 
date  of  which  is  August  25th,  1869,  in  which  he  says — 
"  Herewith  I  send  you  a  correspondence  which  has  ensued 
from  my  exhibiting  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  which  took  place  the  day  before  the  Meeting  of 
our  Society  at  Knepp,  the  copy  of  the  painting  found  on  the 
wall  of  Wisborough  Green  Church ;  which,  you  will  recollect, 
I  exhibited  at  Mayfield  last  year.  At  the  Surrey  meeting  it 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Waller,  one  of 
its  members,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Butterworth,  the 
celebrated  architect,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the  Surrey 
Society,  which  led  him  to  communicate  with  me  on  the 
subject.  By  Mr.  Butterworth's  letter,  which  I  send  you, 
you  will  see  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Surrey  Council  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  published ;  but 
as  they  now  find  that  Wisborough  Green  is  in  Sussex,  and 
not  in  Surrey,  they  suggest  that  the  Sussex  Society  should 
take  the  publication  in  hand,  thinking  that  in  doing  so  they 
would  be  advancing  the  cause  of  Sussex  Archeology,  and 
doing  it  a  laudable  service.  The  drawing  is  now  at  the 
Surrey  Society's  Council  Chamber  in  London ;  but  if  it  be 
the  wish  of  the  Sussex  Society's  Executive  Committee  that  I 
should  do  so,  I  would  direct  it  to  be  sent  to  you,  or  to  any 
other  member  of  that  Committee  at  Lewes,  for  inspection,  as 
may  be  thought  best.  It  awaits  then  your  direction.  I  re- 
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gret  that  I  have  not  a  photograph  of  it  left  to  send  to  you, 
but  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  may,  perhaps,  have  the  one  I  gave  him 
last  year  at  the  Uckfield  Station,  on  our  way  to  Mayfield,  on 
the  day  of  our  Annual  Meeting  there." 

As  our  Executive  Committee  meets  quarterly  only,  for  the 
transaction  of  the  Society's  business,  Mr.  Napper,  at  my  re- 
quest, gave  directions  for  the  drawing  to  be  sent  to  me. 

Of  the  correspondence  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Napper  for 
my  perusal,  the  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Butter  worth  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  of  this  painting.  It  is  dated 
Fleet  Street,  London,  August  15th,  1869  ;  and  is  as 
follows — u  Presuming  that  you  were  the  person  who  made 
the  very  interesting  exhibition  of  a  drawing,  from  a  painting 
in  Wisborough  (  Green  )  Church,  I  send  you  the  enclosed  de- 
scription of  the  same,  contained  in  a  note  from  Mr.  J,  G. 
Waller  to  me,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Hoping  permission  may 
be  obtained  for  an  engraving  to  be  made  of  the  same,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  the  (Surrey)  Society's  Transactions, 
I  will,  if  you  please,  bring  the  matter  under  the  Council's  at- 
tention, and  if  you  approve  of  my  doing  so,  Mr.  Waller  will, 
I  know,  allow  his  description  to  be  published  with  his  name 
appended  to  it,  for  which  purpose  you  will,  perhaps,  return  me 
his  letter.  I  was  glad  to  meet  you  again  with  the  Surrey 
Society." 

Mr.  Butterworth  having  discovered  his  mistake  shortly 
after  in  supposing  Wisborough  Green  to  be  in  Surrey,  again 
wrote  to  Mr.  Napper  in  explanation.  His  letter  is  dated 
Fleet  Street,  London,  August  19th,  1869;  in  it  he  says,  "  I 
am  favoured  with  yours,  enclosing  a  photograph  of  the  wall 
painting,  which  letter  J  have  given  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  who 
will,  I  know,  much  value  it.  When  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I 
imagined  Wisborough  (Green)  to  be  in  Surrey,  and  it  was 
under  this  misapprehension  that  I  made  to  you  the  suggestion 
which  I  did,  as  to  our  engraving  it.  I  will  still,  if  you  wish 
it,  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council,  but  they  may,  and 
probably  will,  decline  to  engrave  or  publish  it,  because  it  is 
out  of  the  county  they  are  more  immediately  interested  in. 
In  that  case,  would  not  the  Committee  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
gical  Society  take  it  up,  and  give  it  to  the  public  with  an 
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amplified  description  of  the  painting  by  Mr.  Waller,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  gladly  furnish?  A  more  interesting 
subject  for  their  Collections  they  cannot  well  have." 

We  were  not  left  long  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Waller's  willingness  to  render  us  his  able  assistance  in  bring- 
ing under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  and  the 
public  generally,  this  very  curious  wall  painting,  for  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Butter  worth,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  photograph  taken  of  it,  which  he  had  sent  him, 
and  which  letter  is  dated  61,  Bolsover  Street,  W.,  August 
19th,  1869,  as  well  as  doubtless  in  reply  to  something  he 
had  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Waller  says — "  Many 
thanks  for  the  photograph.  Whether  to  the  Sussex  or  to  the 
Surrey  Society,  I  shall  be  equally  happy  to  give  my  assistance 
in  making  the  public  acquainted  with  this  highly  curious  wall 
painting."  To  this  misconception,  then,  as  to  the  county  in 
which  Wisborough  Green  is  situated,  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  attention  of  our  Society  being  again  called  to  it,  and  the 
elucidation  of  its  history. 

Mr.  Waller's  valuable  letter  to  Mr.  Butterworth,  ex- 
planatory of  the  subjects  of  this  painting,  is  dated  from  the 
same  street,  August  14th,  1869;  and  is  as  follows — u  If  you 
know  the  exhibitor  of  the  drawing  from  the  painting  in 
Wisborough  (Green)  Church,  could  you  communicate  to  him 
my  description  of  it  thus  recorded,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
curious  example  of  wall  painting  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long 
day.  We  have  here  the  crucifixion  at  the  base;  Christ  is 
there  represented  as  crowned,  as  bowing  the  head  upon  the 
cross,  and  giving  up  the  ghost.  There  are  portions  of  the 
figure  about  to  pierce  his  side  with  a  spear,  on  the  right  of 
the  cross  ;  but  all  else  of  this  part  of  the  picture  is  destroyed. 
On  the  left  is  a  figure  holding  a  vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  small  vessel ;  the  vase,  with  its  contents,  he  reaches 
up  to  Christ,  as  offering  Him  drink,  according  to  the  scrip- 
tural text — "  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with 
gall." — Matthew  xxvii.,  v.  34.  Next  to  this  figure  is  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  then  the  penitent  thief,  not  cruci- 
fied, but  hanging,  as  it  were,  upon  the  cross  by  his  arms,  with 
his  hands  hanging  down,  and  bound  with  cords,  and  the  head 
bowing,  and  the  eyes  closed  as  in  the  act  of  death.  But  the 
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most  curious  portion  of  the  painting  is  that  above ;  for,  if 
Wisborough  (Green)  Church  be  on,  or  near  the  Pilgrim's 
Way,  it,  without  doubt,  has  a  local  signification  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  accounts  for  the  unusual,  if  not  unique, 
character  of  the  subject.  The  wavy  lines  which  separate  it 
from  that  of  the  crucifixion  are  intended  to  represent  clouds ; 
so  that  we  are  here  intro'duced  into  Paradise.  A  small  frag- 
ment of  the  figure  of  Christ,  distinguished  by  the  cruciform 
nimbus,  is  preserved ;  it  is  holding  a  cross.  The  next  figure 
is  that  of  St.  James,  the  elder,  distinguished  by  the  cockle- 
shell on  the  breast;  he  is  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  and  has  his 
purse  at  the  girdle,  which  has  upon  it  three  cockle-shells, 
heraldically  displayed — two  and  one — and  a  cross  between 
them.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  crozier,  or  a  bourdon,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and  is  introducing  a  number  of  pilgrims, 
wearing  the  large  overhanging  caps,  which  usually  dis- 
tinguish countrymen  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  archi- 
tecture which  we  see  here  introduced  is  in  obedience  to  the 
text  which  speaks  of  many  mansions  in  God's  House.  This 
special  introduction  of  pilgrims  is  so  remarkable  that  it  must 
have  a  particular  allusion ;  and  if  the  Pilgrim's  Way  lies  near, 
without  doubt  it  was  intended  in  a  forcible  manner  to  enjoin 
the  duty  of  pilgrimages.  Possibly  in  the  part  of  the  painting 
destroyed  we  should,  had  it  been  perfect,  have  found  the 
moral  more  strongly  enforced  by  others  being  represented  as 
hurried  off  to  the  infernal  regions.  I  thought  these  facts 
might  be  useful,  and  I  hope  the  Society  will  not  fail  to  pub- 
lish an  accurate  engraving  of  them.  You  will,  I  trust,  be  at 
the  Council  Meeting  on  Monday." 

A  glance  at  the  date  of  this  letter  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  it  was  written  before  the  discovery  had  been  made, 
that  Wisborough  Green  was  in  Sussex,  and  not  in  Surrey, 
which  will  account  for  Mr.  Waller  expressing,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  a  hope  that  the  Council  of  the  Surrey  Archaeo- 
logical Society  would  publish  it,  and  thereby  manifest  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  held  this  very  curious  painting. 

Upon  my  communicating  to  Mr.  Waller  the  very  material 
fact  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  this  painting,  that  Wis- 
borough Green  was  not  situated  on,  or  any  where  near  the 
Pilgrim's  Way,  and  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  which  I  had 
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made  to  him  as  to  its  particular  teaching  and  application,  he 
replied  in  a  letter,  dated  from  his  residence  in  Bolsover- 
street,  December  10th,  1869, — "  I  had  heard,  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  Wisborough  (Green)  was  not 
on  the  Pilgrim's  Way ;  but  in  the  interpretation  of  any  old 
paintings  on  our  church-walls,  we  must  not  enter  into  any 
abstractions.  The  principles  of  all  early  Christian  art  are 
opposed  to  it.  That  the  figure  holding  the  cross  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  painting  is  St.  James,  does  not  admit  of  any 
doubt  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  is  introducing  Pil- 
grims to  our  Lord.  Of  this  then,  we  must  look  for  a  very 
simple  interpretation.  If  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  or  even  a  chapel  within  it  or  if  some  benefactor  to 
the  church  had  been  a  pilgrimage  beyond  seas — perhaps  to 
Compostella — it  would  then  be  considered  apt  to  place  such 
a  memorial  on  the  walls.  We  have  many  cases  in  point. 
At  Padua,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Maria  dell'  Annungiata, 
the  donor,  the  Marquis  Scrovegno  is  represented  as  kneel- 
ing among  the  Blessed  Spirits,  holding  the  model  of 
the  church  in  his  hands.  And  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Basle,  the  donor  of  the  gates  is  shewn  as  being 
introduced  into  Paradise  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  on  St.  James'  gipciere,  or  purse,  there  are  three 
escallop  shells,  with,  I  think,  a  cross  in  the  centre.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  an  armorial  bearing,  and,  I  think, 
might  have  reference  to  an  individual.  It  would  then  be 
worth  while  to  enquire  if  there  was  ever  any  one  bearing 
these  arms,  or  having  the  name  of  Palmer  or  Pilgrim  associ- 
ated with  the  parish.  The  painting  is  doubtless  only  one 
part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  is  of  a  highly  interesting  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  conventions  have  evidently 
been  specially  varied  in  allusion  to  some  special  person  or 
circumstance  now  unknown.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  aid 
you  further  in  the  matter  of  the  history  of  this  painting,  and 
if  anything  should  occur  to  me,  I  will  let  you  know." 

As  the  Church  of  Wisborough  Green  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  not  to  St,  James,  and  as  I  am  not 
aware  of  there  ever  having  been  any  chapel  in  it  dedicated  to 
this  Saint,  or  any  persons  of  the  name  of  Palmer  or  Pilgrim 
connected  ia  any  way  with  the  parish,  I  instituted  some  en- 
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quiries  as  to  how  far  the  three  escallop  shells,  with  the  cross 
between  them,  heraldically  arranged  on  the  purse  attached  to 
the  girdle  of  St.  James,  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  how  far  they  could  be  identified  as  the  arms  of  some 
person  resident,  or  having  property  in  this  parish,  but  with- 
out success.  Among  those  I  wrote  to  on  the  heraldic  part  of 
the  enquiry  was  Mr.  William  Smith  Ellis,  who,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  versed  in 
Sussex  heraldry  of  any  member  of  our  Society,  he  having 
made  this  part  of  Sussex  Archaeology  his  particular  study. 
His  reply  to  my  application  to  him  for  information  upon  the 
points  suggested  by  Mr.  Waller,  is  dated  from  the  British 
Museum,  December  18th,  1869,  and  is  as  follows: — "  I  have 
availed  myself  of  a  visit  to  the  Library  here  to  answer  your 
letter.  I  have  looked  into  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  on  '  Sacred 
Legendary  Art,'  which  gives  the  emblems  of  the  Saints,  &c., 
and  1  find  St.  James,  the  greater,  called  by  her  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Spaniards.  He  is  distinguished  by  his  Pilgrim's 
staff,  and  an  escallop  shell  on  his  shoulder,  and  on  his  hat. 
There  is  nothing  said  about  a  purse.  St.  James,  the  less,  is 
distinguished  by  a  club,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  and 
which  is  emblematical  of  his  death.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  figure  of  the  Saint  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mural  Painting  in  Wisborough  Green  Church,  is  St.  James 
of  Compostella.  As  to  the  purse  in  the  figure,  it  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  many  ways  we  meet  with  of  representing 
this  apostle.  The  three  shells  were  probably  introduced  to 
give  an  heraldic  cast  to  the  emblem.  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  they  indicate  the  heraldic  bearings  of 
any  particular  family.  The  three  escallop  shells  are  the 
later  arms  of  the  Repels,  Earls  of  Albermarle.  The  old 
earls  of  the  thirteenth  century  bore  a  cross  patee.  They, 
however,  were  unconnected  with  West  Sussex.  The  Earls 
of  Arundel  had  property  in  Wisborough  Green  ;  but  these 
were  not  their  arms.  They  bear  a  lion-rampant.  The  cross 
introduced  on  this  purse  had  probably  a  religious,  not  an 
heraldic  significance.  I  would  have  told  you  what  Didron, 
in  his  Iconographie  de  Dieu,  says  of  St.  James ;  but  the  work 
is  not  on  the  shelves  at  present.  1  will  try  to  see  it  on 
Monday.  1  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  tell  you  more."  In 
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a  postscript  to  his  letter,  dated  on  the  Monday  following,  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  Didron's 
work  to-day.  It  is  still  missing  from  the  shelf  ;  but  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Archaeological  Journal  contains  an  article  on  '  The 
Emblems  of  the  Saints,'  and  it  represents  St.  James  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  shell  in  his  cap  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
his  usual  emblems  are  a  Pilgrim's  staff,  wallet,  &c." 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  bearing  closely  upon  the 
heraldic  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  family  of  Michell,  of 
Field  Place,  Warnham,  and  Stamerham,  bore  for  their  arms, 
sa.,  a  chevron  between  three  escallop  shells,  ar.,  and  that 
they  were,  from  an  early  period,  considerable  land  owners  in 
this  part  of  Sussex.  I  cannot  however  discover  that  they 
ever  had  any  property  in  Wisborough  Green. 

Upon  a  due  consideration  then,  of  the  whole  that  has  been 
brought  under  my  notice  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  this 
most  curious  wall  painting,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the 
upper  part  of  it,  for  upon  the  lower  part  no  question  can 
arise,  as  intended  to  encourage  pilgrimages  generally,  but 
more  particularly  pilgrimages  to  the  image  of  the  Patron 
Saint  of  Compostella.  Broughton,  in  his  "  Historical  Dic- 
tionary of  all  Religions  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  present  time,"  N  (his  work  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  in  1756,)  in  speaking  of  the  Church 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  it, 
says,  "  This  church,  which  was  at  Compostella  in  G-al- 
licia,  a  kingdom  of  Spain,  was  famous  for  the  devout  pil- 
grimages made  to  it.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
Major,  the  Patron  Saint  of  all  Spain,  whose  figure  has,  for 
these  nine  hundred  years,  rested  on  the  high  altar  of  that 
Metropolitan  church.  It  is  a  wooden  bust,  and  has  forty  or 
fifty  tapers  continually  burning  before  it.  This  figure  the 
Pilgrims  kiss  three  or  four  times,  having  their  hats  on  their 
heads,  with  a  respectful  devotion.  This  done,  there  is,  too, 
in  the  church,  a  stone  cross,  under  which  is  a  hole,  through 
which  the  Pilgrims  are  expected  to  pass  three  times.  This 
hole  is  so  small,  that  in  doing  it  they  are  forced  to  lay  them- 
selves flat,  with  their  stomachs  against  the  pavement,  to 
enable  them  to  accomplish  it.  This  they  call  u  the  straight 
gate  "  of  the  Gospel,  through  which,  so  absolutely  necessary 
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do  the  devotees  think  it  to  pass,  to  enable  them  to  enter  into 
the  way  of  salvation  ;  so  strong  is  the  feeling  that  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  will  be  denied  to  those  that  have  not  com- 
plied with  this  absurdly  superstitious  custom,  that  some 
who  have  forgotten  to  pass  under  this  stone  cross,  and  who 
have  afterwards  been  reminded  of  it  on  their  way  home,  have 
been  known  to  return  five  hundred  leagues,  or  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

What  then  was  so  likely  to  arouse  an  anxious  longing  for 
such  pilgrimages,  as  the  feeling  which  this  picture  would 
very  naturally  inspire,  that  St.  James  would  particularly 
commend  to  our  Blessed  Lord  for  salvation  all  such  as  had 
fully  and  faithfully  accomplished  them. 

The  situation  of  this  painting  in  the  church  was  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  painted  partly  in,  and  partly  on  the 
side  of  an  arched  recess  in  the  wall. 


CHANCEL 


ARCH 


NAVE 


The  original  use  of  this  recess,  for  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  made  for  the  painting,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. It  is  far  too  large  to  have  ever  been  intended  for  a 
hagioscope.  Besides,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  that  the 
southern  chancel  wall  is  directly  at  the  back  of  it.  The 
whole  of  the  western  face  of  the  chancel  division  wall  appears 
to  have  had  paintings  of  a  similar  character  upon  it,  all  of 
them  doubtless  executed  by  the  same  artist.  But  these  were 
for  the  most  part  in  outline  only,  and  this  was  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  drawings  over  the  chancel  arch. 
There  were  other  paintings  in  and  about  the  church  ;  but  in 
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design  and  execution  they  were  very  inferior  to  those  above, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  Against  the  tower 
were  found  the  remains  of  a  large  painting  of  very  debased 
manipulation,  which,  as  far  as  an  opinion  could  be  formed  of 
it  from  the  little  that  was  exposed  to  view,  seemed  intended 
to  represent  the  day  of  doom.  In  several  places  Catherine 
wheels  were  discovered. 

Wisborough  Green  is  situated  between  Horsham  and  Pet- 
worth,  in  the  western  division  of  the  county.  The  parish 
was  very  retired  and  inaccessible,  and  consequently  but  little 
known,  until  the  line  of  railway  from  the  Three  Bridges 
Station,  on  the  Brighton  and  London  line,  first  to  Petworth, 
and  afterwards  to  Midhurst,  was  opened.  The  church,  which 
is  large,  possesses,  in  its  style  and  architectural  details,  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  ecclesiologist.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  well-proportioned  chancel,  and  a 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  shingled  spire ;  and  as  it  stands 
upon  a  rather  elevated  site,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
part  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  As  the  parish  is 
large,  the  church  somewhat  exceeds  the  usual  dimensions  of 
Sussex  churches.  The  pillars  supporting  the  arches  connect- 
ing the  side  aisles  with  the  nave,  are  stated  to  be  Norman; 
but  as  the  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Domesday  Sur- 
vey," but  the  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  in  u  Pope  Nicho- 
las' Valuation,"  the  date  of  which  is  1291,  they  are  very 
late  Norman,  if  they  are  Norman  at  all.  The  arches  spring- 
ing from  them  are  early  English.  On  the  south  side  the 
pillars  are  quite  plain,  and  without  mouldings  ;  but  on  the 
north  side  they  are  very  peculiar,  and  almost  unique,  The 
mouldings  vanish  into  nothing  just  above  the  impost.  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  of  this  kind  of  moulding,  except 
in  the  church  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Alfold,  in  Surrey, 
where  they  are  more  beautiful,  because  more  elaborate,  and 
without  any  impost.  Of  Wisborough  Green  Church  the  clere- 
story windows  are  lancet-shaped.  Of  these  there  are  four  on 
each  side.  One  of  the  south  windows  of  the  church  is  a  late 
insertion ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  very  much  in  its 

original  state. 

The  nave,  which  is  probably  late  Norman,  is  decidedly  the 

oldest  part  of  this  structure.      Its  walls  were  very  thick. 

XXII.  U 
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With  regard  to  the  entrance  doors,  they  have,  both  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  round-headed  arches  ; 
and  on  the  west  side  of  each  door-way  was  found,  on  remov- 
ing the  stucco  and  plaster  from  the  walls,  small  round-headed 
windows,  in  which  no  symptoms  of  a  provision  for  glass  could 
be  discovered.  From  these  it  has  been  argued  that  the  nave 
of  the  church  is  Saxon.  Of  these,  the  southernmost  is 
now  partly  blocked  up  by  the  tower,  which  is  built  inside 
of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church.  At  the  north-west 
angle  there  were  stairs,  either  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  or 
in  a  turret.  In  excavating  the  floor,  the  thick  walls  were 
found  to  have  been  continuous,  both  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  so  that  the  aisles  appear  to  have  been  added  to  an  older 
church,  consisting  of  a  nave,  and  perhaps  small  chancel. 
And  when  the  aisles  were  added,  thinner  walls  were  evidently 
carried  up,  which  were  based  on  the  thicker,  and  the  clere- 
story windows  inserted.  After  this  the  masonry  shews  on 
the  south  side,  certainly,  and  perhaps  on  the  north  side  as 
well,  but  on  this  latter  point  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure,  that  the 
arches  were  originally  low  and  circular,  and  that  they  were 
subsequently  raised  and  made  pointed.  The  church  then 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  very  early  origin ;  but  to  have 
been  subsequently  anglicized.  The  arched  doorway,  by  which 
the  roodloft  was  approached,  still  remains  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave ;  but  blocked  up  by  a  tomb. 

Some  herring-bone  work  is  to  be  observed  on  the  outside 
of  the  west  wall,  and  on  the  north  side  of  its  doorway. 

The  present  chancel  is  in  style  pure  early  English.  Its 
east  window  is  triple -lancet  shaped,  and  it  has  three  single 
lancet  windows  on  each  side  of  its  north  and  south  sides. 
There  are  two  piscinas  in  the  building,  one  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  sacrarium,  and  the  other  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
aisle.  A  bold  semi-eliptic  moulding  runs  round  the  chancel 
under  the  window,  but  over  the  north  doorway  leading  into 
it,  and  round  the  triple-lancet  window  as  well. 

The  south  porch  is  large,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  a  chapel,  or  perhaps  vestry  ;  it  is  not  strictly  a 
porch.  The  chancel  arch  is  quite  plain,  and  pointed,  simi- 
larly to  the  arches  in  the  south  aisle.  This  arch  has  evidently 
been  enlarged.  In  its  construction  some  large  stones  were  found 
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inserted  in  it,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  impede,  if  not  altogether 
to  mar  the  sight  of  some  portion  of  the  wall-painting  under 
consideration.  These  then,  were  removed,  and  plain,  up- 
right work  inserted  in  their  place. 

The  dimensions  of  this  painting  are — Length,  seven  feet 
six  inches ;  width,  four  feet  three  inches.  The  figures  of  the 
lower  part  are  about  two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  of  the 
upper  part  three  feet  three  inches. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  H.  F.  Napper,  Esquire.,  of 
Laker's  Lodge,  Wisborough  Green,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Surrey  ArchaBological  Society,  who  have  so 
kindly  interested  themselves  in  the  elucidation  of  this  most 
extraordinary  wall-painting,  for  the  very  valuable  assistance 
which  they  have  rendered  me  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice 
of  the  Members  of  our  kindred  Society. 


U  2 
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GUILD    AND    CHANTKIES    IN    HOESHAM, 


BY  WILLIAM  DUEEANT  COOPEE,  V.P.,  F.S.A. 


THE  county  is  unfortunate  in  not  having  preserved  any 
returns  of  the  church  goods,  nor  have  any,  save  two  certifi- 
cates of  chantries,  come  down  to  us.  One  of  these  certificates 
(No.  47)  contains  Horsham  and  Winchelsea;  and  although 
the  Horsham  has  been  printed  in  the  "  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties "  of  that  town,  p.  85,  yet  it  is  not  accurately  done,  and 
in  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  Guild  and  the  two  Chan- 
tries here,  it  is  necessary  to  reprint  it. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  Guild  and  Chantries  is, 
however,  preserved  among  the  particulars  for  grants  in  the 
augmentation  oflice,  and  from  this  I  give  the  extracts.1 

THE  GUILD  was  founded  by  Patent,  in  36  Henry  VI. 
(1457-8),  just  when  so  many  other  guilds  in  London  and  else- 
where obtained  their  charters.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren,  two  houses 
being  occupied  by  the  poor  without  charge;  and  for  perform- 
ance of  mass. 

License  was  granted  to  William  Earl  of  Arundel,  John 
Michelgrove,  John  Fust,  Thomas  Bradbrugge,  Stephen 
Comber,  William  Gratwicke,  and  to  Thomas  Hoo,  Nicholas 
Calf,  clerk,  William  Potter,  clerk,  John  atte  Hill,  Eichard 
Smalewell,  John  Wykyng,  Thomas  Ajate,  Eichard  Chapelayn, 
William  Lyntot,  John  Mitchel,  junior,  and  William  Waller, 
eleven  of  the  parishioners  of  Horsham,  to  found  a  Guild, 
consisting  of  a  master,  four  wardens,  and  brethren  and  sisters, 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  to  found  a  Chantry 

1  "  Miscellaneous  Books,"  vol.  68,  f.  391  and  393b. 
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of  one  chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Horsham,  and  to  acquire  lands  to  the  value  of  twenty 
marks  per  an.,  for  the  support  of  the  chaplain.  The  master 
and  wardens  are  to  be  elected  yearly  from  among  themselves, 
on  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

To  the  original  endowment  additions  were  from  time  to 
time  made  by  William  Stowte;  and  three  obits  were  celebrated 
at  this  altar.  On  the  passing  of  the  acts  suppressing  these 
endowments,  the  property  passed  to  the  crown,  and  was  leased 
to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Somerset,  but  reverted  to  the  crown 
on  his  attainder.  Subsequently  it  was  thus  returned  for  the 
intended  sale : — 

County  of  Sussex. — Brotherhood  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Anne  in  Horsham?  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  is  worth  in  : — 

Divers  free  rents  of  tenements  to  the  said  Brotherhood 
belonging,  called  "  quiett  rents"  in  Horesham,  per  annum, 
as  appears  by  a  survey  thereof,  made  the  (blank)  day  of 
June,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth 
(1548)  -  -  xvsidob. 

Rent  of  one  capital  mansion,  called  "  The  Brotheheddes 
house"  situate  and  lying  in  the  street  called  "  The 
Northstreate"  in  Horsham,  with  the  bakehouse,  stable, 
garden,  and  other  appurtenances  -  xis  iiijd 

Rent  of  one  tenement  to  the  said  capital  mansion  adjoining 
with  8  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Godsale,  payable  at  the  4  usual  terms-  -  -  xxxiiij8  vd 

Rent  of  one  croft  of  pasture,  containing  by  estimation  one 
acre  and  a  half,  lying  in  the  North  Street  of 
Horseham,  now  in  the  tenure  of  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Linttott,  paying  yearly  at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  vj8  yiijd 

The  rent  of  one  tenement  in  the  town  of  Horsham,  with 
la.  and  Ir.  of  pasture,  near  the  town  of  Horsham,  in 
the  occupation  of  William  Davy,  and  yields  per  annum 
at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  -  -  ixs  iiijd 

The  rent  of  one  croft  of  pasture,  containing  one  acre 
called  "  Longacre"  lying  on  the  north  part  of  the  town 
of  Horseham,  per  annum,  payable  at  the  feasts  afore- 
said -  -  -  iiij8  iiijd 

The  rent  of  one  tenement,  with  one  croft  and  l-|a.  of  land, 
with  another  tenement  and  one  garden,  in  the  street 
called  "  The  Southstrette"  of  the  town  of  Horseham, 

a  "Miscell.  Books,"  vol.  68,  f.  391. 
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now  in  the  tenure  of  Henry  Goodman,  at  the  will  of 
the  lord  per  annum,  payable  at  the  feasts  aforesaid     - 

The  rent  of  another  tenement  adjoining  the  same  with  one 
garden,  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Lintott,  at  the  will  of 
the  lord  per  annum,  payable  at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  x8 

The  rent  of  one  tenement  with  one  croft,  containing  4 
acres  of  pasture,  and  one  garden  containing  half  an  acre, 
lying  in  the  " Eaststrete"  in  Horeseham,  now  in  the 
tenure  of  John  Ingram,  per  annum,  payable  at  the  feasts 
aforesaid  -  xix8 

The  rent  of  one  tenement,  with  the  garden  scituate  in  the 
"  Estreate"  of  Horesham,  in  the  occupation  of  Richard 
Warde,  per  annum  -  iiij8 

The  rent  of  one  garden,  scituate  in  the  "  Estrete,"  of 
Horsham,  in  the  occupation  of  John  Mose,  by  indenture 
as  it  is  said  per  annum  -  xijd 

The  rent  of  one  tenement,  with  separate  chambers  for  the 
presbiters,  and  one  garden  to  the  same  belonging, 
situate  and  being  in  the  Churchyard  of  Horsham  per 
annum  -  -  vjs  viijd 

The  rent  of  two  small  tenements  adjoining  thereto  in  the 

said  churchyard  per  annum  -  -          ijs 

The  rent  of  one  tenement  with  the  garden  and  one  croft 
containing  1  rood,  situate  in  the  street  called  "  Scarfax," 
per  annum  in  the  tenure  of  Agnes  Hardynge  -  viij8 

The  rent  of  one  croft  of  pasture,  containing  one  acre,  now 

in  the  tenure  of  John  Jenyn,  alias  Emery,  per  annum  -  vs  vjd 

The  rent  of  one  croft  of  pasture,  containing  one  rood,  now 
in  the  tenure,  or  occupation,  of  John  Emery  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  iijs 

The  rent  of  one  croft  of  arable  land,  containing  by  estima- 
tion l^a.,  in  the  occupation  of  John  Rose,  of  Horsham, 
per  annum  -  iij8 

The  rent  of  another  croft  of  pasture,  containing  ij .  acres 
in  the  occupation  of  the  widow  of  John  Boker  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  vij8 

The  rent  of  one  croft  of  arable  land,  containing  l^a.,  in 
the  occupation  of  Thomas  Bradbridge  per  annum,  pay- 
able at  the  feasts  aforesaid  iiij8  iiijd 

The  rent  of  another  croft,  containing  ij.  acres,  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  John  Emery,  alias  Jenyn,  per  annum,  pay- 
able at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  yj8 

The  rent  of  one  tenement  lying  at  "  Rossey"  near  the 
tenement  of  Walters,  containing  1^  acres,  in  the  tenure 
of  the  widow  of  William  Pulter  per  annum  ij8 

The  rent  of  one  parcel  of  land,  lying  near  "  Gibbons  Grene," 
containing  iiij.  acres  of  pasture,  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Dungate  per  annum  -  iij8 

The  rent  of  one  parcel  of  land,  lying  in  "  Warneham," 
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containing  ij.  acres,  in  the  occupation  of  Henry  Hard ynge 

per  annum  -  ijs 

The  rent  of  one  grange  and  one  garden,  in  "  Hychyngfeld" 
with  xxx.  acres  of  arable  land  and  xl.  acres  of  meadow 
land,  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Streater  per  annum,  pay- 
able at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  xxvij8  ijd 

The  rent  or  farm  of  all  that  land  called  "  Lytzeres  Sancti 
Johannis  Baptiste  et  Sancte  Anne"  in  Horsham,  as  by 
indenture,  dated  xxvij  day  of  April,  in  the  xxj  year  of 
Henry  viij.  (1529),  by  the  Master  or  (blank)  of  the  said 
brotherhood  to  John  Storres,  let  at  a  rent,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  land  called  " lizzers"  with 
the  appurtenances  to  the  aforesaid  John,  his  executors, 
and  assigns,  from  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  then  last  past  for  the  term  of  xxx. 
years  thence  next  following,  yielding  yearly  to  the  said 
master,  for  the  said  garden,  at  the  4  usual  terms  of  the 
year  -  xvjs 

The  rent  or  farm  of  all  that  land  called  "  The  Hoke"  with 
the  appurtenances,  lying  in  the  parish  of  "  Billinghurst" 
as  by  indenture  dated  the  xxv.  day  of  June,  in  the  xxij. 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  viij.  (1530),  to  John 
Michell,  to  farm  let,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid 
land,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  John  Michell 
and  his  assigns,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  said 
feast  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  xxviij.  years  thence 
next  following,  rendering  for  the  same  per  annum  at  the 
4  usual  feasts  xx8 

Reprisals  (videlicet)  in  : — 

Rent  resolute  to  the  Burgesses  of  the  town  of  Horesham, 
issuing  out  of  one  tenement,  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Godsalve,  per  annum  xiijd 

Rent  resolute  to  the  Burgesses  of  the  town  of  Horsham 
aforesaid,  issuing  out  of  one  tenement  in  Horsham 
aforesaid,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Ingram,  per  annum  -  xijd 

Rent  resolute  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  church 
of  Byllynghurst,  issuing  out  of  the  land  called  the 
"Hooke"  -  -  x8 

Rent  resolute  to  John  Carrell,  Esq.,  for  one  croft  of  land, 
lying  at  "  Russhey"  in  the  tenure  of  William  Pulter, 
per  annum  -  xijd 

Rent  resolute  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  town  of  Horsham, 
issuing  out  of  one  croft  in  Horsham,  in  the  tenure  of 
Richard  Lintott,  per  annum  -  vjd 

Rent  resolute  to  the  chantry  priest  of  the  chantry  called 
"  Hill's  Chauntery"  in  Horesham,  for  rent  called  a  quite 
rente,  issuing  out  of  one  acre  (iiijd)  of  land  called 
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"  Longacre,"  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  White,  and  one 
croft  (ijd)  of  pasture  in  the  tenure  of  John  Hantyn, 
alias  Emery,  per  annum  -  -  is  extinguished. 

Rent  resolute  to  the  Lord  Seymour,  for  his  Manor  of 
"  Cheseworth"  issuing  out  of  one  croft  of  arable  land, 
in  the  tenure  of  John  Rosse,  per  annum  -  vjd 

Rent  resolute  (blank)  Bartlett  to  his  Manor  of  "  Denne," 
issuing  out  of  one  croft  (ijd)  of  arable  land  in  the  tenure 
of  Thomas  Bradbridge,  and  another  croft  (iijd)  contain- 
ing ij.  acres,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Emery,  alias  Jenyn, 
per  annum  -  vd 

Rent  resolute  to  William  Shirley,  gentleman,  to  his  Manor 

of  "  Wiston"  per  annum  -  vjd 

Total  }  xvs 

And  there  remains  clear  per  annum        -  -        xju  xs  oh. 


Memorandum  to  excepte  all  ornamentes,  stockes  of  monye,  juelles, 
rentes,  goodes,  deptes,  and  catalles,  belongynge  to  the  said  Brotherhedd. 

Item,  the  woodes  growyng  upon  the  premyses  to  be  certefyed  by  the 
surveyor- 

Item,  you  have  addressed  yor  letters  for  the  premyses  for  the  lorde 
Admyrall. 

For  the  stipend  of  our  chantrye  priest,  named  Sr-  John  Clerke,  who 
hadd  for  his  stipende  of  the  Wardens  and  Brothers  of  the  said  Fraternytie 
yerly,  vju  xiij8  iiijd,  a  man  unlerned,  but  of  honest  conversacion,  and 
hayth  none  other  lyvynge  but  onely  one  pencyon  of  iiiju  by  yere,  graunted 
unto  hym  owt  of  the  late  Monasterye  of  Walsyngham.3 

Item,  yt  haith  bene  used  by  the  said  Wardens  and  Brothern  to  dis- 
tribute unto  the  pore  inhabitauntes  of  Horseham  at  thre  obittes  kepte  wtbin 
the  said  Church  yerely,  to  pray  for  the  soulle  of  one  William  Stowte, 
xj8  in  money,  besides  ij8  iiijd,  paid  to  the  preestes  and  Clerke  of  Horsham 
for  their  rewardes  for  masses  and  dirgys  at  the  said  iij.  obittes,  to  pray 
for  the  soulle  of  William  Stowte,  aforeseid,  sometyme  benefactor  of  the 
said  Fraternytie. 

Be  yt  also  remembred  that  the  two  tenementes  aforeseid  scituate  in 
the  churche  yard,  rented  nowe  at  ij8,  was  ever  used  by  the  Wardens  and 
Brotherne  to  be  lett  to  the  poore  whowte  any  rente  takynge  for  the  same. 
Per  Anthonium  Strynger,  Supervisorem  ibidem. 

It  appears  that  John  Clerke  was  50  years  of  age,  and  that 
his  pensions  were  both  paid  down  to  the  return  made  to 
Cardinal  Pole,  on  24th  February,  1555-6. 

3  In  Norfolk.    His  pension  there  was  this  £4  a  year. 
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CHANTRIES. — The  first  notice  we  have  of  a  chantry  is  in 
1st  Edw.  II.  (1307),  when  license  was  granted  by  patent  to 
Walter  Burgeys  to  give  50a.  of  land  and£l  19s.  4d.,  rent,  in 
Rudgwwk,  Warnham,  and  Horsham,  to  a  chaplain  perform- 
ing divine  service  daily  in  the  parish  church  of  Horsham, 
for  the  soul  of  the  said  Walter,  his  ancestors,  and  all  faith- 
ful deceased.4 

The  chantry  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was 
founded  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  It  was  known  also  as 
Shaftsbury  Chantry  and  probably  likewise  as  Hill's  Chantry. 
The  return  in  the  certificate  is  as  follows : — 

Cantaria  in  partial  ibidem.5  — Founded  by  whom  the  commissioners 
knowith  not,  for  ther  is  no  Incumbent  to  shewe  the  ffoundacion  for  so 
much,  as  one  John  Carrell,  Esquyer,  hath  bought  the  seid  Chauntrie 
with  the  landes  therunto  belonging,  as  Henry  Voysey  and  Henry  Michell 
hath  affirmed,  but  how  many  yeres  past  they  can  not  certifie  the  com- 
myssioners. 

The  seid  chauntrie  was  scituat  within  the  parishe  church  of  Horsham. 

The  valew  of  the  seid  chauntrie,  as  apperith  by  the  survey,  viijuiiij* 
jd  ob. 

Rentes  resolutes,  ixs  vd  . 

Whereof  in  (blank) 

And  so  remaynyth.  vij11  xiiij8  viijd  ob. 

The  juelles  and  ornamentes  belongyng  to  the  seid  chauntrie  were  sold 
by  one  Thomas  Byble,  clerk,  late  Incumbent  ther,  as  Henry  Voysey 
and  Henry  Michell  doith  affirme,  but  what  they  were  the  commissioners 
can  not  lerne. 

The  seid  chauntrie  with  the  landes  thereunto  belongyng  were  sold  to 
John  Carrell,  Esquyer,  by  the  seid  Thomas  Byble,  how  many  yeres  past 
or  whether  it  were  by  the  Kynges  Maiesties  licens,  the  commyssionors 
cane  not  lerne. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  property  on  18th  June, 
1548:— 

The  Chantry  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Porch  of  the  Church  of  Hors- 
ham, in  the  County  of  Sussex,6  is  worth  in  : — 

The  rent  of  the  scite  of  the  capital  mansion  belonging  to 
the  chantry,  with  barn,  orchard  and  garden,  containing 
one  acre  of  land  and  two  crofts  adjacent,  containing 
four  acres  of  land  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Shakes- 
bury,  rendering  therefore  yearly,  at  the  feasts  of  S. 

4  Inq.  ad  quod  damnum,  1  Edward  II.  5  Certificates  of  Colleges,  No.  47. 

•  Particulars  for  the  Sale  of  Colleges,  &c.,  vol.  68,  f.  393b. 

XIII.  I 
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Michael  the  Archangel  and  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  appears  more  fully  by  a  survey 
made  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  second  year  of  K. 
Edward  VI.  (1548).  -  -  xviij" 

The  rents  of  divers  free  tenants  pertaining  to  the  said 
chantry  (to  wit),  for  the  free  rent  of  John  Nayldred  for 
certain  lands  in  "  Rugewyke"  13s. ;  free  rent  of  Long- 
forde  for  certain  his  lands  in  "  Ashehurste,"  12d. ;  free 
rent  of  Thomas  Pylforde  for  certain  his  lands  lying  at 
"  Warneham"  Bridge,  2s. ;  rent  of  Richard  Brownes- 
bury  for  a  tenement  in  Horsham  called  "  Tanehause" 
late  Bull's,  2s.  8d. ;  rent  of  Margaret  Holbroke  for  a 
tenement  in  Horsham,  late  of  Stephen  Tomes,  14d.  ; 
rent  of  Richard  Lincoll7  for  certain  lands  called  "  Lin- 
ters"  in  Horsham,  Id. ;  rent  of  John  Pachynge  for  a 
garden  in  Horsham  called  "  Copthall,"  2d. ;  rent  of 

Heywarde,    for  certain  lands  in   " Steyninge"  a 

halfpenny;  rent  of  John  Pachyng  for  land  called 
"  Dowkettes"  lying  in  "  Southwater,"  lid.;  rent  of 
William  Garton  for  his  lands  in  "  Billinghurst"  formerly 
Perburyes,  10s. ;  rent  of  John  Woller,  for  a  tenement 
in  Horsham  called  "  Prykettes"  6d. ;  rent  of  one  tene- 
ment in  Horsham,  late  of  William  Bull  and  formerly  of 

Geoffrey    Fysbers,     20d. ;     free    rent  for    a 

tenement  next  Brewers,  late  Frenches,  10|d. ;  rent  of 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  Fraternity  in  Horsham, 
issuing  from  a  certain  parcel  of  land  called  "  Longacre," 
in  Horseham,  4d. ;  [rent]  of  the  same  Master  and 
Fellows  for  a  certain  parcel  of  land  called  "  Holmehedge" 
2d. ;  in  the  whole  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the  survey 
aforesaid  34s.  7d. 

The  rent  of  one  tenement  with  one  garden  in  Horsham, 
with  one  croft  adjacent,  containing  by  estimation  one 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  called  "  Vantell"8  in  the  tenure 
of  John  Rosse,  at  the  will  of  the  Lord,  payable  yearly 
at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  20s. 

The  rent  of  two  crofts  in  the  parish  of  Horsham,  lying 
together,  containing  eight  acres  of  land  and  pasture, 
called  "  Wooddreddes"  now  in  the  tenure  of  Richard 
Shafteburie,  at  the  will  of  the  Lord  yearly  -  12s. 

The  rent  of  one  parcel  of  pasture  near  Warneham  Bridge 
containing  by  estimation  six  acres,  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Carrell,  Esquire,  yearly,  in  free  soccage  -  8s. 

The  rent  of  divers  parcels  of  land  and  pasture  called 
"  Farthynglandes,"  lying  in  "  Warneham,"  containing  40 
acres  of  land  and  pasture  in  the  several  tenures  of 
Robert  Barker,  12s. ;  Thomas  Amy,  12s. ;  John  Baker, 
8s. ;  and  William  Nye,  8s. ;  in  the  whole  payable  yearly 
at  the  feasts  aforesaid,  as  appears  by  the  said  survey  -  40s. 
7  Lintott.  8  Wantele  (?).  He  was  M.P.  1384. 
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The  rent  of  one  parcel  of  land  and  pasture  in  Horsham, 
aforesaid,  containing  20  acres  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Pachynge,  payable  yearly  at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  20s. 

The  rent  of  two  acres  of  land  lying  in  "  Clitton"  formerly 
of  Walter  Keynes,  containing  by  estimation  two  acres 
now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Kennett,  payable 
yearly  at  the  feasts  aforesaid  -  2s. 

The  rent  of  two  parcels  of  close  meadow  and  pasture  in 
Horsham,  called  "  Bothell,"  containing  by  estimation 
six  acres  in  the  tenure  of  John  Ede,  yearly  8s. 

The  rent  of  one  parcel  of  pasture  in  the  parish  of  Hors- 
ham,  containing  six  acres  in  the  tenure  of  John  Michell 
of  Stamerham,  yearly  -  6s. 

The  rent  of  another  parcel  of  pasture  in  "  Hichyngfeldes" 
containing  by  estimation  five  acres  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Michell,  yearly  4s. 

The  rent  of  one  parcel  of  land  and  pasture,  called  "  Layke 
woodes,"  containing  by  estimation  fifteen  acres  in  the 
tenure  of  the  said  John  Michell,  yearly  -  16s. 

Total    -  f-     £9  8s.  7d. 

EEPRISALS  (to  wit)  in  : — 

Bent  resolute  to  John  Carrell,  Esquire;  viz.,  to  his 
Manor  of  "Hills"  2s.  9d. ;  for  two  crofts  and  for  one 
messuage  two  crofts,  8d.,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Rosse, 
yearly  -  3s.  5d. 

Rent  resolute  to  John  Covert,  Esquire,  for  his  Manor  of 

" Bradbridges"  yearly  -  2s. 

Rent  resolute  to  Roger  Copeley,  Knight,  for  his  Manor  of 

"  Warneham"  yearly  -  -  4s. 


Total  9s.  5d. 

And  it  is  worth  yearly     -         -     £8  19s.  2d. 

Memord  the  said  chaunterye  was  sold  to  Maister  Carrell  by  Thomas 
Ribley,  late  chauntry  preest  their  aboute  vii.  years  at  Ester  last  expyred 
and  dissolved  whowte  the  kynges  licence,  synce  wiche  tyme  the  seid  Master 
Carrell  hathe  yerely  receved  the  profyttes  of  the  seid  landes,  but  what 
accompte  he  haithe  to  the  Kyngs  Maiestie  behoof,  I  cannott  lerne  at  thys 
surveye. 

Ornaments,  juells,  or  any  other  goods,  their  was  none  remaynyng  at 
this  survey,  because  the  said  Ribley,  sometyme  incumbent,  hadd  em- 
besyled  and  sold  theym  away.  The  wooddes  growynge  uppon  the  premisses 
to  be  certefyed  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Kings  woods. 

Itm.,  yor  maistershipp  haith  addressed  yor  letters  for  the  particlers  for 
my  lorde  Admyrall. 

p.  Anthonie  Strynger,  Supvis. 

x  2 
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The  clere  yerely  value  of  the  premysses,  £20  9s.  2^d,  wiche  rated  at 
xxij.  yeres  purchas  amounteth  £450  2s.  7d.,9  charged  in  the  account  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  second  year  of  the  aforesaid  King,  to  be  paid  all  in 
hande. 

The  Kyngs  Maiestie  to  dischardge  the  purchesor  of  all  incumbraunces, 
excepte  leases,  and  the  covenaunts  of  the  same,  and  the  rents  before 
allowed. 

The  tenure  as  ys  before  severally  exprssed. 

The  purchesor  to  have  the  issues  from  Ester  last. 

Woods  certefied. 

The  leade  bealles  and  advosyons  to  be  excepted. 

Past  in  the  name  of  the  said  John  Carrell  above,  for  the  sume  of 
£450  2s.  7d. 

The  house  now  belongs  to  Edmund  Smith,  Esq.,  and  his 
family  have  long  held  it. 

Botelers  or  Butlers  Chantry. — In  1447  license  was  granted 
to  Richard  Wakehurst  and  others  to  found  a  perpetual  chantry 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Horsham  ;  for  one  chaplain 
to  say  the  divine  office  daily  for  ever,  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Nicholas,™  in  the  aforesaid  church,  for  the  welfare  of  the  King 
(Henry  VI.),  of  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Richard  Wake- 
hurst  and  others  while  living,  and  for  their  souls  after  their 
decease,  and  for  the  souls  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
the  King,  and  of  Catherine,  late  Queen  of  England,  and  for 
John,  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  deceased,  and  for  the  souls  of 
Henry  Boteler  and  Maria,  his  wife,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  aforesaid  Henry  ;  and  that  they  might  give 
lands,  &c.,  of  the  yearly  value  of  10  marks,  and  6s.  8d. 
rents,  to  be  called  Botelers  chantry. 

In  the  certificate  of  chantries,  No.  47,  it  is  thus  re- 
turned : — 

Cantaria  vocata  Butler's  Chaunterie,  founded  by  John  Wody11  and  other, 
by  the  lycence  of  Kyng  Henry  the  vjth  for  one  Chapleyn  to  say  dayly 
dilygent  servyce  for  ever,  at  the  alter  of  Seynt  Nicholas,  in  the  church 
of  Horsham,  to  pray  for  the  soule  of  the  seid  Kyng  and  of  John  Duke 
of  Norffolk,  and  for  their  ffrendes  soules  and  all  cristen  soules,  and 
the  seid  Chapleyn  to  have  for  his  salary  viju  by  yere  for  ever,  which 
hath  bene  contynued  accord yngly  tyll  about  viij.  yeres  past,  at  which 
tyme  one  Sir  William  Brandon,  Clerk,  then  incumbent,  sold  the  same 

9  18th  day  of  June  in  the  2nd  year  of  Warneham,  in  the  County  of  Sussex, 
King  Edward  VL,  for  John  Carrell,  of  Esquire.  Sol.  thesxx.Junii,  anno,  pr.dco. 

10  Not  St.  Michael.  '»  Not  Body. 
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unto  Sir  Roger  Copley,  Knyght,  and  after  suche  sale  by  hym  made,  the 
seid  Sir  William  Brandon  dyd  syng  after  by  the  space  of  vj.  yeres.  and 
the  seid  Roger  Copley,  Knyght,  paid  hym  his  wagis  therfor.  And  ime- 
diatly  after  the  dethe  of  the  seid  Sir  William  Brandon,  the  seid  Sir 
Roger  Copley,  Knyght,  gave  the  seid  Chaunterie  by  his  patent  unto  Sir 
Richard  Meres,  clerk,  for  terme  of  his  liff. 

The  seid  Chaunterie  was  scituat  at  the  aulter  of  Seynt  Nicholas  whin 
the  church  of  Horsham. 

The  valew  of  the  seid  Chauntery,  as  apperith  by  the  survey,  viiju  ijs 
vd. 

Rents  resolutes,  ij8  ijd  ob. 

Whereof  in  (blank) 

And  so  remaynyth,  viiju  ijd  ob. 

Ther  be  nether  juelles  nor  ornamentes  belonging  to  the  seid  Chaunterie 
at  this  present,  but  what  were  at  the  time  of  the  sale  mad  by  Sir  William 
Brandon,  clerk,  the  commissioners  can  not  lerne. 

The  seid  Chaunterie,  with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging,  were  sold  by 
Sir  William  Brandon,  clerk,  to  Sir  Roger  Copley,  Knyght,  syns  the  iiijth 
daye  of  ffebruary,  anno  xxvij.  Domini  Regis  nunc  (1536)  ;  but  what 
licence  was  obteyned  the  commyssioners  knowith  not. 

This  altar  was  situated  in  the  northern  aisle  of  the 
chancel,  afterwards  known  as  the  Roughey  chantry. 

The  house  belonging  to  this  chantry  was  sold  in  1550  by 
Edward  VI.  to  Edward  Lewknor,  as  the  house  called  the 
chantry  Priest's  house,  near  the  churchyard,  with  the  gardens, 
&c.,  in  Horsham,  described  as  formerly  belonging  to  Butler's 
chantry,  and  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord 
Seymour,  of  Sudeley,  attainted  of  High  Treason. 

In  the  particulars  for  grants  we  find  that  the  premises  thus 
granted  to  Edw.  Lewkner12  consisted  of  the  following  lands 
in  Horsham,  which  were  valued  to  him  21st  February, 
1550:— 

The  farm  of  a  certain  house  near  the  churchyard  of  the 
church  of  Horsham,  aforesaid,  formerly  the  ho .:se  of  the 
chantry  priest  (cantorist),  in  the  tenure  of  William 
Starre,  rendering  therefor  at  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Mary  and  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, equally,  per  annum  -  -  6s.  8d. 

The  farm  of  one  tenement  and  garden,  lying  at  the  porch 
(ostium)  of  the  said  church,  in  the  tenure  of  Reginald 
Myles,  rendering  therefor  at  the  said  feasts,  equally,  per 
annum  -  -  8s. 

The  farm  of  one  tenement  and  garden,  lying  at  the  north 
part  of  the  aforesaid  house  of  the  chantry  priest,  in  the 

12  7  Edw.  VI.,  Edward  Lewkener. 
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tenure  of  Henry  Phylpottes,  rendering  therefore  at  the 
said  feasts,  equally,  per  annum  -  4s. 

The  farm  of  two  gardens,  lying  together  in  the  North 
Street  of  the  said  parish,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Alyson, 
rendering  therefore  at  the  said  feasts,  equally,  per 
annum  -  2s.  8d. 

Making  a  totall  of  21s.  4d. 

Md.  the  premysses  ben  hut  guylletts,  and  no  parcell  of  any  honor  or 
manor.  Neyther  do  they  adjoyne  to  any  of  the  Kynges  highnes  houses, 
fforestes,  parkes,  or  chaces,  reserved  for  his  graces  accesse.  And  these 
be  the  fyrste  party culers  I  have  made  of  the  same. 

Exd.  by  me,  Thomas  Wyseman,  deputy- auditor  of  the  Lord  the  King 
there,  20th  Febr.,  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  King  aforesaid. 

The  clere  yerelie  value  of  the  premissez,  21s.  4d. 

Whiche,  rated  at  14  yeres  purchase,  amounteth  to  £14  18s.  8d. 

To  be  paid  within  20  dayes  next. 

The  Kinges  Majestie  to  discharge  the  purchaser  of  all  encombraunces, 
except  leases  with  the  covenauntes  thereof. 

The  tenure  in  socage. 

The  purchaser  to  have  th'issuez  from  Michelmas  last  past. 

The  remainder  of  the  chantry  property  had  been  valued 
on  29th  January,  3  Edward  VI.  (1549),  for  Sir  Anthony 
Aucher,  Knt.,  and  Henry  Polstede,  of  Chillworth,  Surrey, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  lands  in  Horsham13: — 

The  rent  of  a  certain  close,  called  Butler's  Close,  contain- 
ing by  estimation  10  acres,  lying  next  Shortisfeld,  in  the 
tenure  of  Edward  Tyrrell,  per  annum  -  20s. 

The  rent  of  Thomas  Mychell,  for  two  closes  lying  together 
called  Moresland,  containing  10  acres,  and  rendering  per 
annum  -  -  12s. 

The  rent  of  the  relict  of  John  Pynfold,  for  3  closes  of 
pasture  and  of  arable  land,  lying  at  Pyllefford  Crosse 
per  annum  -  -  20s. 

The  rent  of  William  Page,  for  one  croft  containing  one 

acre  of  pasture,  in  Horsham,  per  annum       -  6s.  8d. 

The  whole  value  being  58s.  8d. 

Reprises. — To  John  Carrell,  Esquire,  for  land  in  Shortes 

feld,  per  annum  -  -  2s. 

To  the  said  John  Carrell,  for  a  quit  rent  issuing  from 
Moresland  -  - 

Making  together  2s.  2^d. 
And  they  are  worth  clearly  per  annum,  56s.  5^d. 

'»  3  Edw.  VI.,  Aucher — Foisted,  section  2. 
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Md.  the  woodes  to  be  certified  by  the  surveyor  of  the  woodes. 
Examined  by  Henry  Foux,  particular  surveyor  of  the  Lord  the  King 

there. 

The  clere  yerelie  value  of  the  premisses,  56s.  5^d. 

Which,  rated  at  22  yeres  purchas,  amounteth  to  £62  2s.  Id. 

To  be  paid  all  in  hand. 

The  Kinges  Mat.  to  dischardge  the  purchaser  of  all  incumbrances  except 

leases,  and  the  covenaunts  in  the  same,  and  except  the  amt.   (?)  before 

allowed. 

The  tenure  in  socage. 

The  purchaser  to  have  th'issues  ffrome  Michellmas  last. 

The  purchaser  to  be  bounde  for  the  wooddes,  which  are  then  certified 

as  of  no  value. 

The  woodes  and  trees  growing  in  and  upon  the  premisses 
will  but  suffyce  to  repare  and  meintein  the  hedgis  and 
fencis  enclosing  the  landes  perteining  to  the  same,  there- 
fore not  valued  nil. 

R.  Taverner,  deputy  of  Francis  Jobson,  Knight. 

William  Brandon  not  only  sold  the  chantry,  but  became 
non-resident. 

CHAPLAINS.  PATKONS. 

Robert  Wakeham. 

1480.  John  Tumbrell.  Thomas    Hoo. 

John  Swary. 

1517.  William  Brandon.  John  Wody. 

1542.  Richard  Meres.  Roger  Copley. 

The  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Leonard,  which  had  existed  in 
the  Forest  of  St.  Leonard,  held  lands  called  "Sander's 
Lands,"  in  Horsham,  which  were  valued  20th  Nov.,  1548, 
for  William  Fountayne  and  Richard  Mayne. 
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LETTEES 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF,  AND  KINDLY  COMMUNICATED 

TO  THE    EDITOR    BY 

MRS.  HUNT,  OF  SHERMANBURY  PARK. 


FROM  the  date  of  these  letters,  as  far  as  they  have  a  date, 
and  their  address,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  written  to 
Mrs.  Lintott,  of  Shermanbury  Place,  the  maternal  great 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  about  one  hundred  arid  fifty 
years  ago,  and  though  they  probably  will  not  be  deemed  of 
sufficient  historical  or  archaeological  importance  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  sterner  members  of  our  Society,  they  will, 
I  feel  assured,  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  gentler  and 
fairer  portion  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Mrs.  Lintott,  to  whom  the 
letters,  with  one  exception  only,  are  addressed,  I  will  here 
state,  that  she  was  by  birth  a  member  of  the  highly  respecta- 
ble and  well-known  Sussex  family  of  Gratwicke.  Of  this 
family  there  were  two  principal  branches  settled  in  the 
county ;  one  at  Shermanbury  Place,  the  other  at  the  Ham,  in 
Angmering.  Which  was  the  elder  of  these  two  branches  I 
have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  make  out.  I  may,  how- 
ever, add,  that  the  balance  of  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  Angmering  branch,  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected ;  for  their  residence  at  the  Ham  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  ;  while  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  Sherman- 
bury  branch,  from  which  Mrs.  Hunt  is  descended,  further 
back  than  to  a  period  late  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  both  branches  were  considerable 
land  owners  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  county  in  which 
they  resided.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  two  branches  is 
not  now  known.  One  thing  that  seems  now  to  mark  them  as 
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offsets  from  the  same  tree  is,  that  you  find  the  members  of 
both  adhering,  from  an  early  period,  to  the  rather  unusual 
Christian  name  of  Roger.  In  one  respect  they  differed  from 
each  other:  the  Angmering  Gratwickes  retained  the  final 
letter  e  to  their  name,  which  was  the  ancient  mode  of  spelling 
it ;  while  the  Shermanbury  branch  dropped  it. 

Mrs.  Lintott,  then,  was  Cassandra  Gratwick,  a  member  of  the 
Shermanbury  branch.  The  old  house  called  Shermanbury  Place, 
which  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  heads  of  the  family, 
was  large,  and  of  the  style  of  architecture  commonly  called 
Elizabethan,  for  good  specimens  of  which  Sussex  is  somewhat 
famous.  It  consisted  of  a  centre,  with  two  unusually  long 
projecting  wings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  A  draw- 
ing of  it  will  be  found  in  Sir  William  BurrelFs  collection  of 
Sussex  Notes  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  Cartwright 
has  given  an  engraving,  in  his  history  of  the  Bramber  Rape. 
This  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  by  a 
member  of  the  Comber  family,  and  to  have  passed  to  the 
Gratwicks  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Gratwick  with  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Comber.  The 
gateway  of  Ewhurst,  the  more  ancient  Comber  residence  at 
Shermanbury,  still  remains,  and  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
archaeological  interest  in  that  part  of  the  county.  For  an 
account  of  two  celebrated  divines  of  the  Comber  family,  see 
Lower's  "  Sussex  Worthies."  The  Gratwick  property  in 
Shermanbury  and  its  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  a  regular  succession,  until  it  came  to 
John  Gratwick,  who,  at  his  death,  left  two  daughters  only, 
who  were  co-heiresses,  the  elder  of  whom  married  Henry 
Farncombe,  nee  Lintott,  Esq.,  who  thus  became  possessed,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  of  Shermanbury  Place  and  estate,  and  whose 
widow  continued  to  make  it  her  domicile  after  her  husband's 
death. 

It  was  then,  during  her  widowhood,  that  the  following 
letters  were  written  to  Mrs.  Lintott.  Her  younger  sister 
had  married  John  Cheale,  Esq.,  of  Shiprods,  in  Henfield,  an 
estate  adjoining  that  of  Shermanbury  Place,  the  two  being 
separated  by  a  branch  of  the  Adur.  Mrs.  Cheale  was  also  a 
widow  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  issue 
of  this  match  was  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  and  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
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tott's  marriage  one  daughter,  also  named  Cassandra,  who  is 
called  in  the  letters  "  Cass,"  and  u  Miss  Cass,"  and  sometimes 
"Miss  "  only.  She  carried  the  Place  and  estate  by  marriage 
to  Mr.  John  Challen,  of  Selsea,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and 
four  or  five  daughters.  The  sons  were  the  Rev.  John  Gratwick 
Challen,  D.D.,  who  inherited,  and  became  the  rector  of  Sher- 
manbury,  which  was  in  his  own  patronage;  and,  dying  with- 
out issue,  the  estate  passed  to  his  brother,  Stephen  H.  Challen, 
a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy;  who,  dying  without  male  issue, 
the  estate  passed  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  is 
the  present  possessor  of  it,  and  a  member  of  our  Sussex 
Arch  geological  Society. 

Both  branches  of  the  Gratwicke  family  are  now  extinct  in 
the  male  line.  The  Shermanbury  branch  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gratwick,  leaving,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  two  daughters  only;  and  the  Angmering  branch,  by 
the  death,  a  few  years  ago,  of  William  Gratwicke  Kinleside 
Gratwicke,  Esq.,  unmarried. 

With  regard  to  the  writers  of  the  letters,  the  first  which  I 
shall  give  was  written  to  Mrs.  Lintott  by  Miss  S.  Eversfield. 
The  Eversfield  family  are  well  known  in  Sussex  as  of  Grove 
House, in  Hollington1 ;  and  of  Denn  Park,  in  Horsham.  A  sister 
of  this  Miss  Eversfield  married  Mr.  Mark  wick,  of  Catsfield 
Place,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Gilbert  White  in  his  Study 
of  Natural  History,  and  more  particularly  the  Habits  and 
Customs  of  Birds.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  White's 
44  History  of  Selbourne." 

The  second  and  third  letters  were  written  to  the  same  lady 
by  Mrs.  Caryll,  whose  husband,  John  Caryll,  Esq.,  was  the 
owner  of  West  Grinstead  Place,  but  who,  at  the  time  these 
letters  were  written,  resided  at  Ladyholt  Park,  the  old  family- 
place  of  the  Carylls  in  South  Harting,  of  the  manor  of  which 
a  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Edward  Caryll  by  the  Crown,  in 
1610,  and  in  him  and  his  descendants  it  continued  vested 
until  the  year  1746,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  then  possessor 
to  Sir  Harry  Featherstonehaugh,  who  was  the  owner  of,  and 
resident  at,  Up  Park,  a  tything  of  East  Harting.  Ladyholt 
House  and  Park,  though  in  Sussex,  were  immediately  on  the 
borders  of  that  part  of  Hampshire  which  abuts  on  this  county. 

1  See  vol.  xxi.,  p.  148. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  property  in  the  parish  belonged  to 
them.  Of  this  family  was  John  Caryll,  who,  in  1643,  for 
his  loyalty  to  James  II.,  was  fined  by  the  Parliament  in  the 
sum  of  £2,795.  His  son  Kichard  was  made  by  this  King 
Baron  Caryll,  while  in  exile  at  St.  German's,  in  France;  and 
Kichard's  son,  John,  who  was  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  and 
who  continued  faithful  to  the  King  and  Queen  after  the  King's 
abdication,  was  first  knighted  by  him,  and  afterwards  received 
from  him  the  honorary  titles  of  Baron  Caryll  and  Earl  of 
Dartford. 

Branches  of  this "  family  settled  in  other  parts  of  Sussex. 
Keeping  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Shermanbury,  we  have  Sir 
Thomas  Caryll,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward,  settled  at 
Benton,  in  Shipley,  where  he  died  in  1616a. 

Another  branch  of  this  family  settled  at  Warnham,  in  the 
old  Mansion  House,  which  stood,  two  centuries  ago  or  more, 
near  Warnham  Pond,  but  which  has  been  taken  down  for 
many  years.  Here  lived  Sir  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Caryll,  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1613.  He 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  of  War- 
blington,  Hants.  Of  the  three  chancels  which  this  church 
possesses,  that  on  the  north  side,  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
are  buried,  belonged  to  this  house.  On  their  tomb  they  are 
represented  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  with  the  effigies  of  their 
four  sons  and  five  daughters  beneath.  These,  too,  are 
kneeling;  and  one  of  the  sons  is  represented  as  clad  in  armour. 

A  third  branch  settled  at  West  Grinstead  Place,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  ante,  p.  10.  Several  members  of  this 
branch  are  buried  in  the  church.  On  the  eastern  wall  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Caryll,  of  West  Grin- 
stead  Place,  and  his  wife,  who  died,  the  former  in  1701,  and 
the  latter  in  1704.  Also,  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Caryll,  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  died  in  1686. 
Of  this  branch  was  John  Caryll,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a 
monument  erected  in  the  College  des  Ecossais,  in  Paris,  in 
which  he  is  described  as  "  Antiquissima  generis  Nobilitate  in 
Sussexia."3 

The  remaining  four  letters  were  written  by  the  Eev. 
William  Hasledine,  curate  at  the  time  of  Withington,  in 

*  See  ante,  p.  11.  »  See  vol.  xix.,  p.  191,  n.  4. 
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Gloucestershire,  but  whose  intimacy  with  the  families  of  Mrs. 
Lintott  and  Mrs.  Cheale  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  private  tutor  to  one  or  other  of 
Mrs.  Cheale's  two  sons.  This,  I  think,  is  clearly  shown  by 
some  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  third  of  his  letters.  They 
are  written  in  the  playful  style  in  which  a  young  man  was 
likely  to  address  a  young  heiress  of  a  good  family  and  estate, 
and  her  mother.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  that  symptoms 
of  something  more  than  mere  regard  for  each  other  may  be 
not  unreasonably  inferred  from  many  parts  of  his  letters. 
From  the  high  terms  of  affectionate  respect  and  regard  in 
which  Mrs.  Lintott  is  addressed  in  these  letters,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  she  must  have  been  a  most  kind-hearted,  esti- 
mable, and  agreeable  person,  and  have  held  a  good  position  in 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she  resided. 

Such  further  comments  and  explanations  as  may  have 
become  necessary,  from  statements  and  allusions  to  events 
long  since  gone  by,  which  are  made  in  either  of  the  letters, 
will  be  given  in  notes  appended  to  them  as  they  arise.  These 
notes  will  be  but  few. 

The  letters,  then,  are  as  follows : — 

"  Miss  Eversfield  to  Mrs.  Lintott. 

*'  My  dear  Madam, — I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your 
obliging  letter,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  the  last 
you  will  favour  me  with,  am  willing  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  you  my  debtor ;  but  at  the  same  time,  must 
tell  you,  I  am  like  all  other  creditors — I  think  I  am  under 
the  greatest  obligation  to  those  that  are  most  punctual  in 
their  payment.  I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  that  Miss  Cam- 
pion4 is  married,  for  I  take  Mr.  Courthorpe  to  be  a  very 
good  natured  man,  and  I  believe  they  have  long  had  a  very 
great  regard  for  each  other ;  but  must  own  that  'tis  not  without 
some  regret  I  every  day  hear  of  weddings  amongst  my  ac- 
quaintancej  and  not  a  male  creature  mentions  my  name,  or 

4  The  Miss  Campion  here  alluded  to  Ticehurst.    A  second  matrimonial    al- 

must  have  been  Catherine,  the  seventh  liance  took  place  between  the  Campions 

daughter  of  William  Campion,  Esq.,  of  and  the  Courthopes;   but  that  did  not 

Combwell,  in  Goudhurst ;  who  married  happen  until  the  year  1766. 
George  Courthope,  Esq.,  of  Whiligh,  in 
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even  casts  a  look  of  approbation  upon  me.  But  sure,  times 
will  mend,  otherwise  old  maid  is  the  standing  epithet  for  me. 
A  cruel  sound,  I  think,  and  the  only  remedy  patience,  which 
is  a  virtue  in  itself;  but  how  far  the  merit  of  it  extends  to 
me,  when  necessity  obliges,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

u  I  am  sorry  Mrs.  Cheale  should  meet  with  so  ungrateful  a 
return  from  Mr.  Fruen  ;  for  if  he  did  not  approve  of  taking 
his  son  from  Mr.  Bears 5,  yet  the  civility  in  her  was  the  same, 
and  it  was  most  ungenerous  in  him  to  betray  a  private  con- 
versation; but  fear  (tho'  too  late)  he  will  have  cause  to 
repent  the  not  taking  her  advice;  for  'tis  the  opinion  of  every- 
body that  I  have  heard  mention  him,  that  study,  if  not  the 
first  occasion  of  his  illness,  was  very  prejudicial  to  his  case; 
and  for  what  the  father  has  done,  he  is  very  much  condemned 
by  the  world. 

"  I  was  at  a  ball  last  Monday  at  Battle;  but  cannot  say 
anything  more  upon  that  head  than  what  is  usual.  We  spent 
our  time  very  agreeably  there,  and  returned  with  blistered 
feet  and  aching  limbs.  I  propose  to  be  in  London  the  23rd 
of  this  month ;  and  if  you  do  not  favour  me  with  a  letter 
before  I  go,  I  beg  you'll  direct  to  me  at  my  brother  Eoches- 
ter's,  in  Featherstone  Buildings,  in  Holbourn,  London.  My 
sister  Markwick  desires  her  service  and  thanks  for  your  good 
wishes.  I  am  very  much  concerned  to  hear  you  are  under 
any  apprehensions  of  my  sister  Rochester's  disorder.  I  had  a 
letter  from  her  last  week,  in  which  she  tells  me  she  is  per- 
fectly recovered.  Dr.  Pellatt  was  her  physician ;  and  I  believe 
he  is  esteemed  a  very  good  one  in  such  cases. 

"  Your  letter  came  ten  days  after  date  (and  came  by 
London  at  last).  I  believe  the  reason  was  your  writing  '  by 
bag;'  for  I  am  told  there  is  no  by  post  now.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  are  like  to  have  Lady  Mary  Gary  11 6  so  near  you; 
for  good  neighbours  in  the  country  are  very  valuable. 

*  Mr.  Bear  was  the  Rector  of  Sherman-  258.     He  held  the  living  upwards  of 

bury,  and  took  pupils.    The  one  here  fifty  years,  aud  died  March  9th,  1762,  at 

alluded  to  was  doubtless  the  son  of  Mr.  the  advanced  age   of    88.     There  is  a 

Fruen,  of  Brickvvall,  in  Northiam.    For  monument  to  his  memory  in  Sherman- 

an  account  of   Mr.  Bear,  by  his  wife's  bury  Church. 

son  by  a  former  husband,  Dr.  Burton,  of  6  This  alludes  to  Lady  Mary  Caryll 

Corpus   Christi  College,   Oxford,  and  a  being  about  to  reside  at  Westgrinstead 

Fellow  of    Eton,  at  which  school  he  re-  Park  ;  Shermanbury  and  Westgrinstead 

ceived  his  education,  and  his  mostamus-  being  adjoining  parishes, 
ing  "  Iter  Sussexiense,"  tee  vol.  viii.,  p. 
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"  I  beg  my  compliments  will   be  accepted   by   yourself, 
Mrs.  Cheale,7  and  Miss  Lintott;  and  believe  me  to  be, 
11  Dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

u  S.  EVERSFIELD. 

"  3rd  Jan.,  1735-6." 
This  letter  is  addressed — 

"  To  Mrs.  Lintott,  at  Shermanbury, 

"  By  Stening  bagg, 
«  By  London."  "  Sussex." 


Two  letters  from  Mrs.  Caryll  to  Mrs.  Lintott : — 

"  I  cannot  omitt  the  first  occasion  of  returning,  dear 
Mrs.  Lintott,  my  most  grateful  and  hearty  thanks  for  her 
most  oblidging,  true  friendly,  and  kind  letter,  and  for  her 
cordiall  and  sincere  invitation  to  the  place  in  all  the  world 
my  inclination  leads  me  most.  I  know  no  house  or  friend 
I  would  sooner  visit,  and  whose  company  I  should  enjoy  with 
more  perfect  pleasure,  than  dear  Mrs.  Lintott's  at  her  home ; 
where  I  am  well  assured  of  receiving  all  the  markes  of  friend- 
ship she  is  so  good  as  to  assure  me  of.  But  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  be  so  happy  this  year.  I  should  take  a  vast 
pleasure  in  being  some  time  with  you  in  your  house,  where  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  to  you,  what  you  ever  was,  and  ever  will 
be  to  me,  as  wellcome  as  a  second  self.  Mr.  Caryll  will  make 
himself  so  happy,  for  he  will  not  goe  any  more  to  Greenested 8 ; 
and  therefore  will  not  have  the  only  pleasure  he  ever  proposes 
to  himself  in  that  country.  But  as  for  myself,  I  am  troubled 
to  move  far  from  home ;  but  if  I  doe,  it  shall  certainly  be 
to  Shermanbury.  1  long  to  see  dear  Miss  Cass.  I  am  glad 
you  have  made  her  a  closett 9.  I  am  persuaded  none  of  her 
age  can  deserve  one  better.  I  wish  myself  heartily  yn  itt 
with  you  both.  I  don't  despaire  of  getting  so  far  some  time 
or  other,  tho*  I  can't  doe  it  this  year. 

7  I  have  already  said  that  Mrs.  Cheale  of  the  residences  of  the  Carylls.    See 

and  Mrs.  Lintott  were  sisters,  and  the  ante,  p.  10. 

co-heiresses  of  John  Gratwick,  Esq.,  of  *  A  boudoir,  or  small  sitting  room,  for 

Shermanbury  Place.  her  own  private  us«. 

•  Westgrinstead  Place,  which  was  one 
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"  We  were  truly  glad  to  see  Master  Cheale ;  as  being  one 
of  your  family.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  poore  Mrs.  Cheale 
may  find  comfort  in  him.  He  can  make  himself  a  comfort  to 
her  if  he  pleases.  For  the  boy  has  good  natural  parts  enough, 
but,  I  doubt,  he  is  hard  to  bend.  Good  company  will  do 
him  more  service  than  being  a  Philosopher.  We  like  the 
young  Clergyman10  that  is  with  him  very  much,  Mr.  Dobson. 
He  is  a  very  pretty  sort  of  man.  Mr.  Caryll  is  gone  with 
them  to  his  Countesses  n ;  and  Kitty  is  gone  with  them  too.  I 
am  confined  at  home,  by  an  odd  accident  of  straining  my  foot 
a  week  agoe.  But  it's  much  better ;  only  swells  a  little  now 
att  night;  and  you  know  I  don't  want  for  care  of  myselfe. 

"  You  make  me  smile  about  the  zeale  of  a  certain  Lord.  He 
has  had  a  little  to  do  with  a  certain  church  of  D. 12:  for  he 
honoured  Mr.  Caryll  with  a  very  handsome  letter ;  and  brought 
it  in,  that  he  was  heartily  sorry,  all  such  worthy  gentlemen 
as  himself  and  Mr.  Caryll  were  not  on  an  equal  footing  with 
each  other  in  this  nation ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  he  would 
not  doe  to  make  it  so.  And  he  invites  him  very  much  to  his 
Palaces.  But  his  Lordship's  friend  J.  Calvin,  and  Mr;  Caryll13 
are  a  vast  way  apart. 

u  I  have  quite  tyred  you,  I  fear,  Dear  Madam,  I  will  then 
only  beg  a  kiss  to  dear  Miss  Cass;  and  tell  her  I  love  her  with 
all  my  heart;  and  shall  take  it  very  ill  of  her,  if  she  does  not 
return  itt  to  me,  as  her  dear  Mama  has  ever  done.  For  a 
more  sincere  friendship,  nor  a  more  thorough  well  wisher  you 
cannot  both  have  under  the  sun,  than 

u  Your  most  affectionate  and  faithful  humble  Servant, 

"  E.  CARYLL." 

This  letter  is  without  date,  and  is  addressed  to 
"  Mrs.  Lintott 
"  att 

"  Shermanbury." 

10  His  private  tutor.  William    III.   Viscount    Glendale    and 

11  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  next  letter,  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  left  at  his  death 
that  the  Countess  of  Tankerville  is  here  an  only  daughter,  married   to  Charles 
alluded  to.     The  Earl's  residence  was  Up  Bonnet,  Lord  Ossulston,  who  wascreated 
Park,  which  was  also  in  Harting.     Here  Earl  of  Tankerville.     This,  then,  is  the 
resided  Sir  Edward  Ford,  who,  in  1643,  Lady  Tankerville  here  spoken  of. 

so  gallantly  defended   Arundel    Castle          12  Didling.  (?) 

against  the  attack  of  Sir  William  Waller.  l3  The  Caryll  family  were  Papists. 

In  1695,  Ford,  Lord  Grey,  was  created  by 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

"  I  have  now  two  very  oblidgeing  and  kind  letters  to  thank 
dear  Mrs.  Lintott  for.  The  last  came  the  very  day  I  had 
written  to  good  Mrs.  Cheale,  in  which  I  begged  more  of  your 
charity ;  and  which  was  no  sooner  asked  than  granted.  You 
follow  all  the  good  old  Rules  as  well  as  Customes ;  '  he  that 
gives  soone,  gives  twice,' 14  it  is  said.  I  was  surprized  when 
the  Servant  brought  me  the  oyntment,  and  your  letter.  Here 
was  a  house  full  of  fine  people.  Itt  came  in  the  middle  of 
our  Ball ;  where  I  heartily  wished  for  Dear  Miss  Cass.  Itt 
was  made  in  return  for  Lady  Tankervill's,  who  made  one  last 
week.  Mr.  Gary  11  was  her  Partner  both  times,  for  about  five 
or  six  Dances ;  and  wonderful  merry  we  were.  Had  Miss  Cass 
been  here,  Mr.  Gary  11  would  have  had  a  Maskcarade  ;  and  he 
much  lamented  she  was  not.  We  have  had  a  very  disorderly 
Xmas,  which  holdes  on  still  with  us.  Three  or  four  times  in 
a  week  we  are  not  in  bed  till  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  much  better  as  long  as  our 
Countess  stayes. 

"  We  pray  for  Dear  Mrs.  Lintott  as  often  as  we  get  into 
the  Coach  this  cold  weather.  She  has  kept  our  feet  as  warme 
as  wool.  All  manner  of  wayes  she  is,  and  ever  will  be,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  a  continual  Benefactress  to  me,  and  my 
family.  Mr.  Caryll  is  in  expectation  to  hear  soon  from  you. 
You  owe  him  a  letter,  he  bids  me  tell  you.  I  told  him  you 
had  thanked  him  for  itt. 

"  I  hope  you  go  on  with  as  much  zeal  and  mettle  for  the 
Church  and  your  Country  as  you  did.  The  good  account  you 
was  so  good  as  to  give  me  has  pleased  us  all  so  well,  that  we 
often  talk  it  over  with  pleasure.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Dear 
Mrs.  Lintott  for  her  most  affectionate  and  sincere  concern 
which  she  expresses  towards  our  family ;  and  which  we  return 
to  her  most  faithfully  and  sincerely,  if  there  be  truth  in 
mortals.  Our  Dauter l5  goes  on  as  yet  bravely ;  but  is  or- 

14  "  Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat."  of  the  delicate  state  of  a  married  female 

ls  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  reading  of  making  more  than  usual  care  in  her  case 

this  word,  which  occurs  in  a  fold  of  the  needful.     I  have,   therefore,   given    the 

letter,  and  is  almost  illegible.    I  have  substance,    rather   than    the    ipsissiina 

also  altered,  in  this  part  of  the  letter,  verba,  of  this  part  of  the  letter, 
some  expressions  made  use  of  in  speaking 
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dered  to  keep  close  for  the  present,  which  is  very  right.  For 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  but  the  perpetual  jumbling  in  the 
Coach  at  all  houres  should  have  caused  the  last  disappoint- 
ment. And  our  houres  have  been  worse  than  ever  this  winter. 
"  We  shall  be  so  fine  in  cedar,  when  all  is  cut  out  you 
were  so  good  as  to  give  us.  You  make  us  as  sweet  in  our 
house,  as  you  have  made  us  warm  in  the  Coach.  Mr.  Caryll 
has  sent  for  Lane  to  cut  itt  out  to  the  best  advantage.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  repeat  anymore  thankes  to  the  best  of  friendes; 
but  leave  all  to  her  own  goodness ;  and  then  I  am  sure  of 
being  in  just  handes.  Tell  my  dear  Miss  Cass  I  am  equally 
her's  as  your's  ;  and  that  I  give  her  abundance  of  thankes  for 
preferring  her  Lady-Holt  friends  before  her  nearer  Neighbours. 
This  1  promise  her,  she  has  chosen  the  family  that  loves,  and 
lookes  upon  her  as  theire  own.  I  am,  with  the  truest  affec- 
tion, Dear  Madam, 

"  Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

"E.  CARYLL. 

"  Kitty  is  att  Compton.16  We  are  one  or  other  with  her 
almost  every  day,  now  that  she  is  confined.  Wherever  any 
of  us  are,  I  will  answer  for  them,  that  they  are  your  very 
humble  servants.  1  have  a  guest  with  me;  Mrs.  La  ...  ,17 
has  been  staying  here  this  month. 


18 


"Lady  Holt,  25th  January. 

"  My  kind  service  to  dear  Mrs.  Cheale.  We  were  in  hopes 
to  have  seen  her  son  here  before  this  time.  1  hope  he  is  well. 
Pray  prevail  on  her  to  come  with  him." 

The  letter  is  addressed — 

"  For  Mrs.  Lintott, 

"  of  Shermanbury." 

16  Compton   is  one  of  the  adjoining  1 742  ;  who  took  the  name  of  Peckham, 

parishes  to  Harting.  The  Peckhams  were  by  sign-manual,  in  1798. 

its  principal  residents.   There  are  monu-  l7  Art  hat  is  here  missing  was  torn  off 

ments  to  their  memory  in  the  Church.  with  the  seal. 

Ihe  manorial  residence  of  the  Peckhams  18  No  year  is  mentioned, 
passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Phipps,  in 

XXII.  Z 
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The  Eevd.  W.  Hasledine19  to  Mrs.  Lintott. 

"  Madam, — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of 
your  last ;  which  came  very  seasonably  to  divert  me  amidst  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  our  Election  ;  a  business  -which  I  was  never 
very  fond  of,  much  less  at  this  season ;  as  it  was  a  means  of 
shortening  a  very  pleasant  visit,  and  perhaps  the  last  I  shall 
ever  make,  near  London,  for  some  time.  It  was  to  Chelsea ; 
where  1  spent  three  weeks  very  happily ;  and  amongst  the 
several  entertainments  in  Town,  at  Greenwich,  Vauxhall,  and 
the  Review,  made  the  best  use  of  every  minute.  It  was  at 
the  last  of  these  especially,  where  I  heartily  wished  to  wait 
upon  Miss;  though  'tis  not  impossible  but  that  your  Races,20 
or  some  other  diversion  nearer  home,  might  engage  her  as 
agreeably  at  that  very  time.  I  really  never  saw  a  fifth  part 
of  that  company  together  in  my  life  before;  and  believe  I 
should  not  exceed,  if  1  were  to  say  that  there  were  several 
thousands  of  coaches,  Landaus,  and  Chairs;  so  that  Houns- 
low  Heath  seemed  to  be  as  much  crowded  as  1  have  some- 
times seen  the  Change.  The  attention  of  the  company  was 
divided  between  the  Troops  and  Madam  Valmonte,  whom  his 
Majesty21  was  pleased  to  take  particular  notice  of  during  the 
exercise ;  and  by  that  means  gave  occasion  to  the  severest  re- 
marks in  all — 'The  Royal  Sin.'  'The  Royal  Sin,'  Madam, 
is  a  Fawcy  pamphlet,  or  sermon,  so  called; or  by  another  title 
'  Adultery  rebuked  in  a  great  King ; '  and  said  to  have  been 
preached  in  Town  on  this  text — '  And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  Thou  art  the  man.'  But  I  am  filling  my  paper,  per- 
haps, with  a  thing  you  have  heard  of  many  times  over. 
Therefore  to  come  to  a  little  news,  that  has  not  as  yet  made 
quite  so  much  noise  in  the  world. 

"  On  Monday  last  I  returned  from  my  Curacy  at  Wi thing- 
ton,  in  Glocestershire,  where  I  had  been  to  settle  some  pre- 
liminaries with  my  Rector ;  and  to  give  the  people  a  specimen 
of  my  Doctrine.  But  so  pleasant  a  village,  with  such  a 

19  From  some  expressions  made  use  of  of  the  county.     They  were  kept  up  fora 

in  the«e  letters,  I  am  led  to  inf't-rthiit  Mr  week;  a  ball,  or  some  other  gathering 

Hasledine  had  been  private  tutor  to  Mrs.  for    public    amusement,    taking    place 

Cheale's  son.  every  night. 

ao  The  Lewes  Races,  which  were  then  2T  George  the  Second, 
much  frequented  by  the  leading  families 
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healthful  air,  and  so  delightful  a  country  all  around,  I  believe 
even  Thessaly  and  Horace  never  did  produce;  at  least  that  I  ever 
saw.  Thessaly  and  Horace,  I  suppose,  Miss  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  as  myself;  or  the  author  of  the  heathen  gods. 
To  recommend  it  more,  the  curacy  is  a  very  good  one  ;  the 
church  very  pretty,  and  not  too  large;  and  the  duty  very 
moderate. 

"The  greatest  inconvenience  I  apprehend  from  it  is,  that  I 
must  keep  house;  and  such  a  house  too,  as  I  never  saw  before, 
nor  can  1  tell  how  to  describe  it  to  you.  'Tis  about  as  big 
as  our  College  ;  and  for  what  I  know  300  years  older.  Mr. 
Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  given  a  very  diverting  picture 
of  a  house  (supposed  to  be  Lord  Harcourt's),  very  much  re- 
sembling- this,  to  which,  for  many  reasons,  1  beg  to  refer  you. 
Old  Darby,  with  Joan  by  his  side,  lives  in  one  part  of  the 
house;  and  the  Curate  and  his  cat  may  range  at  liberty 
through  the  rest  of  it;  under  the  conduct  of  these  two  ven- 
erable people  (1  should  have  said  of  the  good  old  woman;  her 
spouse  being  generally  employed  in  his  Profession  of  mending 
bad  soles).  But  I  am  interrupted  by  some  company  coming 
in  upon  me,  and  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  postpone  the 
rest  of  my  narration  'til  another  time ;  and  to  conclude  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner,  with  my  compliments  to  Miss,  and  all 
friends  at  Shiprods,  of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  poor 
accounts. 

a  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"W.  HASLEDINE. 

u  Pray  take  pity^upon  a  young  housekeeper;  and  send  me 
some  instructions  how  to  proceed  at  Withington,  near  North- 
leach,  Glocestershire." 

This  letter,  which  is  without  date,  is  addressed — 

"To 

"  Mrs.  Lintott, 
"At 

"  Shermanbury  Place, 
"  Sussex." 
z  2 
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The  same  to  the  same  (Letter  2). 

"  Madam, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  a  poor  country  curate,  who  seems  quite  lost  to  the 
world,  tho'  in  so  sweet  a  retirement  from  it;  that  if  I  could 
but  repeat  the  miracle  of  Marclay  Hill,  and  transplant  into 
this  neighbourhood  a  certain  Place  that  I  know ;  or,  to  be  a 
little  more  reasonable,  only  certain  persons  belonging  to  that 
Place,  I  should  be  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  such  a  refreshment  to  my  eyes,  when  weary  of  the 
business  of  the  day ;  and  such  a  sprightly  entertainment  to 
my  mind,  to  pass  the  evening,  at  least,  in  their  conversation ; 
that  for  my  part,  I  should  think  myself  without  excuse,  if  I 
ever  complained  of  a  minute  of  my  time  lying  heavy  on  my 
hands.  Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  be  understood  to  in- 
sinuate, that  any  pretty  Lady  is  under  the  same  obligations 
to  be  satisfied,  and  in  good  humour,  every  hour  of  her  life, 
though  she  enjoyed  much  greater  advantages ;  nay,  tho'  she 
was  placed  in  the  most  agreeable  circumstances  that  may  be 
conceived.  With  respect  to  them  the  case  is  altered  quite.  It 
has  been  customary  from  time  immemorial ;  nay,  I  have 
myself  seen  several  ancient  Records,  by  which  it  appears 
beyond  all  controversy,  that,  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  it 
has  been  claimed  as  a  privilege  of  all  pretty  Ladies  (of  qua- 
lity, I  mean,  and  taste,  <&c.)  to  be  every  now  and  then  very 
listless,  and — I-don't  know-How-ish;  but  weary  of  them- 
selves, and  of  everything  that  passes  about  them.  And  I 
don't  see  why  any  good  old  privileges  should  be  lost.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  natural  indisposition ;  to  be 
cured  only  by  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle ;  or  the  glittering  of 
a  laced  coat,  with  a  well-turned  compliment ;  a  little  sun- 
shine, &c.  But  men  of  reading  are  not  to  be  put  off  with 
conjectures  and  hearsays.  In  a  certain  old  Manuscript  which 
I  have  (not)  by  me,  containing  the  Acts  and  Decrees  of  a 
Female  Parliament  that  sat  in  good  Queen  Bess's  golden  days, 
I  think  I  have  met  with  a  much  more  authentic  account  of 
the  matter.  I  must  not  undertake  to  transcribe  into  a  letter 
the  whole  proceeding  as  it  stands  there,  their  Secretary, 
who  it  seems  by  this  was  a  spinster™  too  (no  jokes  upon 

22  Probably  from  "spinning  a  long  yarn."      The  joke  upon  sempstress   I  am 
unable  to  explain. 
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sempstress,  Miss  Cass,  if  you  please)  having  drawn  it  to  an 
immoderate  length.  But  the  substance  of  it  you  shall  have ; 
and  it  is  to  the  following  purpose: — 

"  Some  good  old  Maids  of  Honour,  having  received  very 
cruel  treatment  from  an  old  Fellow,  whose  picture,  to  be  sure, 
you  must  have  often  seen,  with  a  Scythe  on  one  Shoulder, 
and  an  Hour  glass  in  t'other  hand,  caught  the  offender  one 
day  by  the  only  lock  of  hair  he  had  upon  his  head,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  Senate,  demanding  satisfaction,  &c. 
The  old  gentn,  it  seems,  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself; 
the  facts  being  evidently  proved  against  him ;  and  the  marks 
of  his  cruelty  at  that  time  appearing  on  the  faces  of  several 
Ladies  then  in  Court.  Besides,  there  was  some  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  a  design  to  do  more  mischief  amongst  them,  if 
not  speedily  prevented;  and  that  not  a  face  in  the  assembly 
could  be  safe,  so  long  as  the  Tyrant  had  his  liberty.  So  to 
sentence  they  proceeded;  and  great  debates  there  were,  as  to 
what  punishment  he  should  suffer.  ( Here,  prithee,  Cass, 
take  it;  and  read  out  the  rest  if  you  will.  But  I  am  tired. 
Methinks,  I  hear  you  speaking  to  this  purpose.  But,  how- 
ever, I'll  proceed. )  Well !  Absolutely  to  destroy  him  at  once, 
was  the  general  voice.  But  this,  it  was  apprehended,  might 
have  some  worse  ill-consequences,  which  they  were  still 
afraid  of,  than  could  arise  from  his  continuance  amongst  them. 
The  pain,  too,  of  immediate  execution  was  too  short  to  satisfy 
their  Vengeance.  At  length  one  more  ingenious  than  the 
rest,  and  who,  for  her  own  part,  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  him,  humbly  conceived  that,  according  to  the  course  of 
Nature,  the  Criminal  had  now  but  a  short  time  to  live;  and 
considering  the  restless  state  in  which,  as  he  had  always  been, 
so  he  must  continue  to  be  to  the  very  last — without  a 
moment's  peace  or  rest — immediate  death  would  be  a  favour 
bestowed  upon  him,  rather  than  a  punishment.  Therefore 
'twas  her  opinion  they  should,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  full  re- 
venge, hazard  any  future  injuries;  endeavouring  in  the  mean 
time,  by  all  the  arts  they  could  think  of,  continually  to  per- 
secute and  vex  him,  wherever  they  met  him;  and  so,  as  it 
were,  to  kill  him  every  day ;  'til  at  last  he  should  be  plunged, 
just  as  he  is  expiring,  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  Eternity; 
and  his  very  name  be  remembered  no  more.  This  motion 
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being  seconded  by  two  or  three  other  members  of  the  same  age, 
was  approved  by  the  Majority,  and  passed  into  an  Act,  which 
has  ever  since  been  most  religiously  observed  by  all  succeed- 
ing generations. 

"  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  Miss's  goodness,  as  to  except 
her  out  of  the  number  of  his  persecutors.  Indeed,  she  is 
every  day  receiving  so  great  obligations  from  the  old  gentn. 
(she  will  pardon  me  1  hope,  for  supposing  her  capable  of 
greater  improvement)  that  it  would  be  the  highest  ingrati- 
tude in  her  to  make  him  such  a  return. 

u  I  think  myself  extremely  happy  in  contributing  the  least 
to  her  diversion.  I  wish  indeed  'twere  by  my  presence;  but 
by  my  little  deputy,  rather  than  not  at  all.  Ah  !  madam  ! 
so  far  am  I  at  this  time  from  any  thoughts  of  equipping  out 
another  such  modish  spark,  that  'tis  my  constant  employ- 
ment to  ransack  the  old  wardrobe  of  the  Fathers,  for  a  decent 
suit  of  Exemplary  Holiness  wherewith  to  cloath  a  Christian 
Priest  against  the  next  ordination  Sermon  at  Oxford. 
Frightful  thought !  Here,  madam,  are  three  letters  to  your 
one.  Give  another  challenge,  as  soon  as  you  please ;  or  com- 
mand your  young  Secretary  to  accept  this;  and  thereby  ex- 
tremely oblige  her's  and  your 

u  Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"W.  HASLEDINE. 

"Withington,  Oct.  28th,  1738." 

This  letter  is  addressed — 

"To 

'*  Mrs.  Lintott, 

u  of  Shermanbury  Place, 
"  Sussex." 


The  same  to  the  same.     (Letter  3). 

"  Withington,  April  10th,  1739. 

tl  Madam, — There  is  not  an  old  Usurer  in  the  Kingdom 
that  rejoyces  more  at  the  return  of  Quarter-day,  or  that 
longs  for  it  with  greater  impatience,  than  I  should  do,  if 
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every  one  of  them  was  to  bring  me  as  rich  an  entertainment 
as  you  and  Miss  contributed  to  send  me  on  the  25th  of  last 
month;  which  has  been  a  continual  feast  to  me  ever  since  I 
recei  ved  it ;  excepting  only  some  intervals  of  pity  and  concern  for 
poor  Mrs.  Ch  :  (Cheale)  and  her  more  unhappy  son;  who,  if  I 
thought  anything  that  I  can  say  would  have  the  least  in- 
fluence upon  him  to  persuade  him  to  a  reformation  of  his 
conduct23;  but  my  applications  have  been  too  often  tryed 
without  success ;  and  indeed  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  if  all 
your  good  reasonings  cannot  open  his  eyes;  nor  all  his 
mother's  tenderness  melt  his  heart.  In  the  most  desperate 
cases  time  has  sometimes  wrought  a  cure;  and  I  still  live  in 
hopes,  that  if  his  irregularities  don't  too  soon  take  him  out  of 
the  tuition  of  that  sage  Instructor,  he  may  one  day  find  his 
remedy  there.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  respects  to  him ; 
with  my  hearty  wishes  for  his  long  and  happy  enjoyment  of 
the  fortune  he  is  now  master  of 24.  I  imagined  you  all  very 
merry  upon  the  Birthday,  and  wished  to  make  one  amongst 
you.  However  to  make  me  some  little  amends  for  the  want 
of  that  pleasure  (a  Pleasure,  of  which  I  well  remember  how 
often  Mrs.  Cheale  has  promised  herself  and  me  a  high  enjoy- 
ment, if  we  should  live  to  see  that  happy  day,  and  her  son 
reformed),  my  fortune  very  unexpectedly  put  me  in  the  way 
of  a  dance  on  that  very  day,  and  as  much  merriment  as  I 
could  hope  to  meet  with  at  so  great  a  distance  from  you. 
"  The  rest,  if  you  please,  to  Miss  Cass,  with  my  service. 

"  J  am,  dear  madam, 

"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 
"  W.  HASLEDINE." 


23  The  reformation  of  this  young  man,  24  This  must  have  been  Mrs.  Cheale's 

BO    anxiously    looked  for  and  desired,  second  son;   for  in  the  Stapley  diary, 

never,  unhappily,  took  place.     By  his  under  the  year  1731,  is  the  following 

early  death,  the  Cheale  estate  passed  to  entry : — 

his  sisler,  Anne  Gratwick  Cheale;  by  "John  Cheale  departed  this  life,  at 
whose  marriage  with  Mr.  Robert  Hoff-  Cambridge,  January  the  l?th,  of  small- 
man,  and  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  pox  ;  and  was  buried  at  Shermanbury 
theirs  with  a  Mr.  Falconer,  the  estate  the  21st  of  the  same  instant.  ' 
came  eventually  into  the  possession  of  From  the  monument  placed  to  his 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hoffman  Falconer,  memory  in  that  Church,  we  learn  that 
of  Lewes,  in  whose  representatives  it  he  was  a  Fellow  Commoner  of  Trinity 
still  remains.  College.  See  S.  A.  C.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  157. 
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The  same  to  Miss  Cass. 

"  Dear  Miss  Cass, — What  Prior  says  in  compliment  to  his 
fair  readers,  especially  in  the  last  of  those  celebrated  lines, 
that — 

"  '  All  tli  at  they  approve  is  sweet ; 
And  all  is  sense  that  they  repeat ;' 

is  so  literally  true  in  the  application  of  it  to  yourself,  that, 
at  the  same  time  I  return  abundance  of  thanks  for  the  favour 
of  your  pretty  letter,  I  can't  help  quarrelling  a  little  with  the 
modest  preface  to  it ;  in  which  you  tell  me,  you  are  now  going 
to  convince  me,  that  you  write  neither  sense,  English,  or  a 
hand  any  one  can  read.  A  person  less  acquainted  with  your 
perfections  than  I  am,  would  have  wondered,  what  sort  of 
composition  was  to  follow ;  but  how  soon  must  he  feel  a  con- 
viction of  quite  another  sort;  and  admire  (and  perhaps  be 
too  sensible  of)  the  sparkling  fancy,  and  charming  sense  of 
the  fair  writer?  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Harlequin,  an  arch 
wag  of  our  acquaintance,  shamming  himself  dead  upon  the 
stage;  but  upon  honest  Dapperwits  coming  to  look  upon 
him,  he  recovers  a  certain  spring  in  his  arm;  and  hits  the  poor 
Fellow  such  a  box  o'  th*  ear,  as  makes  him  keep  his  simple 
face  at  -a  distance.  Now,  in  a  season  of  penance,  Miss,  to  let 
such  a  flagrant  attempt  to  impose  upon  a  weak  Brother  pass 
entirely  unnoticed  and  uncensured,  might  be  deemed  an  abo- 
minable partiality  in  me ;  and  such  as  no  pretence  of  gal- 
lantry, or  good  Manners,  or  tenderness  for  the  offender,  could 
decently  excuse.  You  will  therefore  pardon  me,  if  1  take 
upon  me  to  enjoin  you  a  gentle  and  easy  punishment,  as  the 
only  means  of  satisfying  the  person  injured,  and  of  quieting 
your  own  conscience.  My  sentence  is,  that  you  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  your  error  in  a  letter  of  recan- 
tation under  your  own  hand;  or,  if  your  great  modesty  will 
permit  you  to  do  so,  at  least  that  you  give  me  some  testi- 
mony of  your  sincerity  nnd  good  disposition,  by  imparting  to 
me  as  many  of  your  thoughts  and  of  the  occurrences  in  your 
neighbourhood  as  will  fill  two  or  three  whole  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  folded  as  your  last ;  and  all  this  without  once  inti- 
mating, or,  at  the  greatest  distance  insinuating,  anything  of 
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imperfection  either  in  yourself,  or  any  of  your  perform- 
ances ;  every  syllable  to  this  purpose  being  a  barefaced  con- 
tradiction to  all  the  world  ;  which,  at  this  rate,  would  have 
no  such  thing  as  sense,  or  taste,  or  wit,  or  spirit,  or  beauty, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  left  in  it. 

"  It  should  be  a  further  inducement  to  you  cheerfully  to  un- 
dergo all  this,  that  you  will  at  the  same  time  do  the  most 
charitable  office  to  one  of  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 
doomed  to  an  age  of  joyless  solitude;  and  Charity,  Miss,  tho' 
an  indispensable  duty  of  all  good  people,  seems  to  lay  an 
uncommon  obligation  upon  you,  who,  by  the  application  only 
of  a  few  words,  can  perform  greater  wonders  than  others  by 
the  richest  overflowings  of  their  bounty ;  who  by  two  or  three 
pages  of  your  own  pretty  writing  (to  be  read  over  one  hun- 
dred times  every  day  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  as  often  as 
you  please  ever  after)  can  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  dis- 
tressed; and,  for  a  time,  make  them  quite  forget  their  com- 
plaints. 

"  And  now,  Miss,  in  answer  to  your  having  nothing  more 
to  say  to  me,  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  letter,  I  must  tell 
you  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  one,  that  I  have  a  thousand 
things  more  to  say  to  you ;  but  for  many  reasons  must  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  only  to  assure  you  that  I  am  hugely 
pleased,  even  with  this  counterfeited  part  of  your  Spiritual 
Father  and  Confessor ;  but  proud  to  change  it  for  my  real  cha- 
racter, as  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  W.  HASLEDINE. 

"  Is  it  the  15th  or  16th  of  next  month  that  I  must  cele- 
brate ?  My  blundering  almanack  takes  no  notice  of  it.  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  know  time  enough." 


This  and  the  preceding  letter,  which  are  on  one  and  the 
same  sheet  of  paper,  are  addressed — 

"  To 

"  Mrs.  Lintott 
uat 

"  Shermanbury  Place, 

"  Sussex." 

XXII.  2    A 
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NOTES  ON  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  SIMON  DE  WELLS, 

BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTER  (1204—1207). 


BY  REV.  F.  H.  ARNOLD,  LL.B. 


THE  name  of  Simon  de  Wells  is  associated  with  certain  fea- 
tures of  Chichester  Cathedral  and  its  Close,  some  of  which  re- 
main, while  others,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  have  but 
recently  entirely  passed  away.  The  reign  of  King  John  has, 
as  yet,  found  no  historian  to  praise  it,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  so ;  but  with  respect  to  Chichester  he  appears  as  its 
benefactor ;  and  the  period  is  an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of 
this  city.  One  would,  therefore,  wish  for  full  information 
concerning  Simon  de  Wells,  who,  while  he  occupied  the  see, 
seems  to  have  used  his  influence  with  King  John  for  good. 
The  accounts  we  possess  of  him,  however,  are  meagre.  Hay, 
in  his  "  History  of  Chichester,"  is  not  too  explicit  :  "  Simon 
de  Wells/'  he  says,  "was  chosen  Bishop,  December  the  22nd, 
1204;  he  departed  this  life  in  1207.1"  Dallaway,  too,  who 
mistakenly  designates  him  as  Simon  Fitzwalter,  gives  him 
but  scant  notice. 

Among  some  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  lately  brought  to  light,  is  a  MS.  life  of 
Simon  de  Wells,  which  I  have  kindly  been  allowed  to  make 
use  of. 

1  This,  too,  with  the  exception  of  the  de  Welles  electus  eat  in  Episcopum  Cicet* 
correction  of  a  date,  is  a  mere  transla-  trensem,  Deeembria  vicesimo  et  secundo. 
tion  of  the  words  of  Godwin  :  "  Simon  Decessit  anno  1207." 
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Since  this  relation  mentions  most  of  the  chief  incidents  in  his 
career,  it  seems  best  to  present  it  here  verbatim  as  a  contri- 
bution to  our  fasti,  and  append  such  additional  remarks  as 
modern  aids  to  more  accurate  biography  enable  me  to  supply. 

"  Simon  de  Wells, 

"  Bishop  of  Chichester, 

u  Tempore  Johan. 

"  I  guess  him  to  have  been  a  Sommersetshire  man,  and  a 
near  relation  to  Hugh  de  Wells,  and  to  Joceline  de  Wells: 
the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  other  of  Bath.  It  appears 
to  me  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  King  John,  both  before 
and  after  he  was  Bishop  of  this  church.  He  was  Archdeacon 
of  Wells  and  Provost  of  Beverley,  and  was  also  Deputy,  or 
Vice- Chancellor  to  Archbishop  Hubert,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor8 of  England;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  find  so 
many  things  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  King  John  dated 
per  manum  Simonis,  Archidiaconi  de  Wells.3  He  was  con- 
stantly attending  on  the  person  of  that  Prince,  and  I  find  he 
was  with  him  in  France  about  the  year  12004  and  1201;  for 
there  are  two  charters  of  this  king  dated  by  Simon  Arch- 
deacon of  Wells;  the  one  September  the  26th,  at  Chinon,  in 
Anjou,  confirming  his  father's  donation  to  the  Abbey  of 
Grandmont,  near  Rouen ;  the  other  at  Mans,  in  the  same 
moneth,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Frideswid,  at  Oxford.  He  was 
also,  the  7th  of  February,  1201,5  with  the  King  at 
Angolesme,  where  he  was  witness  on  King  John's  side  be- 
twixt him  and  Sancho  King  of  Portugall.  He  was  parson  of 
'Monkton,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  and  about  the  year  1201 
jKing  John  bestowed  on  him  the  Church  of  Feversham,  but 

2  Mr  Foss  shows  that,  in  the  reign  of  June  in  the  following  year  ;  after  which 

King  Richard,  after  the  names  of  those  Simon,  the  Archdeacon's  name,  alone  is 

who  held  this  office  is  added  in  docu-  appended  to  numerous  charters  for  a  long 

ments,  "Vice  Cancellarius, '  or   "tune  period,  ending  in   June,    1204." — Foss. 

agens  Vices  Cancellarii ;  "    but   Simon  Judges,  vol.  ii.,  68. 

k Archdeacon  of  Wells  is  never  so  desig-  4  "The  3rd  of  Feb.,  1200 — a  charter 

I  nated,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  of  King  John,  mentioning  the  Church  of 

been  rather  a  Clerk  of  the  Chancery  or  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  of  Lich  field, 

K officer  of  the  Exchequer.     Thorn,  how-  dated  by  this  Simon,  apud  Valognes." 

[>ever,  styles  him,  "  Archiepiscopivicecan-  5  The  excellent    Itinerary   of    King 

'  cellariiis. "  John,  compiled  by  Sir  T.  Duffas  Hardy, 

•    s  "Simon  de  Wells  and  J.  de  Gray  has  enabled  me  to  verify  these  and  other 

t  first  sign  together,  Sept.  16th,   1199,1  dates  referred  to. 
\  John  ;  and  they  continue  to  do  BO  till 

2  A  3 
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the  monks  of  that  place,  who  pretended  to  be  the  undoubted 
Patrons  of  the  Church,  opposed  the  admission  of  this  Simon 
Archdeacon  of  Wells,  whom  the  King  presented,  keeping  the 
church  guarded,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope;  the  king  was  so 
highly  incensed  against  these  proceedings  of  the  monks,  that 
he  first  ordered  them  to  be  fired  out  of  the  church  ;6  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  recalled  that  order,  and  commanded  the 
Sheriff"  of  the  county  to  pull  the  monks  out  by  the  ears,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  souldiers  were  placed  there  to  keep 
possession.  Things  ran  to  such  a  height  on  this  occasion, 
that  Archbishop  Hubert7,  fearing  the  consequence,  persuaded 
the  king  to  drop  his  pretensions,  and  left  the  monks  to  pre- 
sent whom  they  pleased.  Of  all  this  dispute,  William  Thorn8 
hath  given  a  large  account  in  his  History.  He  was  elected 
Bishop  the  9th  of  Aprill,  1204,  and  was  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  the  llth  of  July  following.  This  man  used 
allways  his  great  interest  with  the  King  for  the  good  of  his 
church.  He  was  no  sooner  elected  Bishop  but,  thirteen  days 
afterwards,  King  John  gave  him  the  City  of  Chichester  in 
Fee;  at  least,  as  much  of  it  as  was  consistent  with  another 
grant  made  his  Queen,  which  I  am  the  more  willing  to  men- 
tion, because  it  hath  such  a  respect  to  the  City  of  Chichester: 
'  Civitatem  Cicestrice  (salva  Tenura  Simonis  Cicestreni 
electi)  de  tota  ilia  civitate,  cum  pertinen.  per  Antiquam 
for  mam,,  sicut  in  carta  nostra  quam  modo  habet  continetur... 
D at.  per  manum  Simonis  Cicestren:  electi apud  Porchester, 


"  He  was  no  sooner  settled  in  this  see  but  King  John  granted 
him  a  large  charter  of  privileges  for  himself  and  successors  ; 
and  likewise  expressed  a  great  deale  of  Favour  to  him  in  as- 
sisting him  to  recover  all  things  alienated  from  his  church,  in 
his  own  or  the  King's  courts,  by  the  assistance  of  his  justices. 
He  had  also  from  King  John  a  gift  of  twelve  foot  of  ground 
in  the  West  Street,  all  that  space  from  the  north-east  gate  of 
the  churchyard,  to  the  N.  West  gate,  on  part  of  which  houses 
are  built,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 

6  "  Rex  quasi  in  furiam  versus  jussit       qui  in  ipsis  inventi  essent,   simul  cum 
tarn  ipsi  ecclesise  de  Faversham,*quam       ipsis  domibus  et  ecclesia  conflagrari." 
domibus  personatus  ejusdem  ignem  ap-  7  Conflictus  pro    ecclesiaa   de    Fever- 

poni,  et  tam   monachos  quam  seculares,       sham. 

8  Chronica  W.  Thorn,  pp.  1843—1859. 
i 
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ter;  and  it  was  also  on  his  application  that  King  John  made 
good  his  word  of  bestowing  the  Church  of  Bapchild,  in  Kent, 
on  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  he  had  promised  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  time  of  the  last  Bishop 
Sefrid.  In  the  year  1205,  K.  John  wrott  to  him  from  Por- 
chester  (as  he  did  likewise  to  other  bishops)  desiring  him  to 
sign  a  duplicate  of  some  letters  in  his  favour  to  the  Pope, 
for  fear  of  accidents  and  miscarriage)  as  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  had  done.  After  this  1  have  found  nothing 
more  about  him. 

"  Godwin,  by  a  great  mistake,  makes  him  chosen  Bishop  in 
the  year  1198,  which  was  some  years  before  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.  He  satt  here  but  three  years  and  a  few  weeks, 
and  died  the  21st  of  August,  1207,  apud  Sanctum  ^gidium, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  town  inLanguedoc,  notfarfrom  Nismes, 
much  frequented  by  cripples  and  lame  pilgrims  ;  and  which 
place  also  gave  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tholouse 
(called  Comes  Sancti  jEgidii)  to  whom  King  John's  sister 
was  then  married." 

With  respect  to  the  proper  appellation  of  this  prelate,  the 
exact  Mr.  Foss,  who,  regarding  more  particularly  his  func- 
tion as  a  judge,  has  bestowed  great  pains  in  tracing  out  his 
antecedents  before  he  became  a  bishop,  has  this  observation : — • 
"  That  his  actual  surname  was  Fitz  Robert  is  proved  by  two 
curious  charters,  by  one  of  which  King  John,  on  February  7, 
1201,  confirms  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Symoni  filio  Roberti, 
Archdeacon  of  Wells,  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  Stawell,  in 
Somersetshire,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  there,  which 
had  been  estreated  in  consequence  of  the  felony  of  Alice,  the 
wife  of  Robert  de  Wattelai,  in  killing  her  husband,  for  which 
she  was  condemned  and  burnt." 

From  this  and  from  the  grant  which  followed,  it  may  with 
much  probability  be  argued,  that  this  Robert  de  Wattelai, 
the  murdered  man,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  to  whom  was  restored  by  the  King  the  property  of 
which  he  had  been,  by  the  guilt  of  his  mother,  or  mother-in- 
law,  unjustly  deprived.  For  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month 
the  King  gave  him  *'  the  land  of  Burgelay,  in  the  manor  of 
Meleburn,  which  the  said  Robert  de  Wattelai  and  Alice  his 
wife  had  held  as  of  her  inheritance,  but  which  had  been  for- 
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feited  by  the  same  felony  of  which  she  had  been  convicted." 
These  tragical  circumstances — the  murder  of  Robert  and  the 
execution  of  Alice  de  Wattelai,  in  the  usual  but  horrible  way, 
by  burning  alive,  may  have  induced  the  Archdeacon  to 
change  his  name  from  Simon  Fitz  Robert  to  Simon  de  Wells, 
for  so,  not  long  after,  he  generally  subscribes.  In  January, 
1202,  the  gaol  of  the  Fleet  was  committed  to  his  custody, 
and  also  the  Palace  at  Westminster;  and  that  in  the  same 
year  he  held  some  office  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Exchequer  is 
plain  from  an  entry  on  the  great  roll  of  3  John,  which  states 
that  the  Knights  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  accounted 
for  fifty  marks  which  were  paid  for  their  use  out  of  the  Ca- 
mera Regis,  by  the  hands  of  Simon,  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
and  Robert  de  Tateshall. 

His  presentation 9  to  the  church  of  Faversham,  and  his  Fro- 
vostship  of  Beverley,  have  been  already  adverted  to,  and  on 
April  9th,  1204,  he  is  first  styled  "  Elect  of  Chichester." 
King  John  had  been  crowned  on  the  27th  of  May,  1199;  and 
in  the  following  September  Bishop  Sefirid  II.,  assisted  by  six 
other  prelates,  had  re-consecrated  the  cathedral,  which,  as  the 
u  Annals  of  Waverley"  inform  us,  "  post  incendium  magnum 
sumptibus  innumeris  recedificavit."  The  works  were  pro- 
bably not  discontinued  immediately;  but,  when  Simon  de 
Wells  came  to  the  see,  he  seems  to  have  found  them  in  the 
main  completed.  According  to  the  Profession  Roll  he  was 
consecrated  at  Westminster  July  llth  following,  by  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  Walter,  whose  keeper  or  deputy  he  had  been. 

The  two  most  interesting  circumstances  in  his  episcopate, 
relating  to  the  Cathedral,  are  his  acquisition  of  the  strip  of 
ground  which  forms  part  of  the  present  frontage  to  West 
Street,  and  his  importation  of  Purbeck  marble  for  the  com- 
pletion and  ornamentation  of  the  building. 

On  the  u  xii.  pedcs  de  vico  Regis  extra  muros  ccemeterii 
Cicest."  the  writer  of  the  biography  states,  that  in  his  time 
there  were  houses;  and  it  would  appear  that  shops  were 
erected  here  at  a  very  early  period.  •  The  pulling  down  of 
the  last  of  these  buildings  took  place  in  my  sight  some  fifteen 

9  The  King  repeatedly  laid  claim  to      lensi  ecclesiam  de  Faversham,  quae  est 
this  :  "  Concessimus,  ut  nostis,  dilecto  et      de  donatione  nostra,"  etc, 
fideli  nostro  Simoni  archidiacono  Wei- 
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years  ago ;  and  the  great  improvement  which  has  thus  been 
effected  in  the  Cathedral  Churchyard,  is  apparent  to  every  one. 

This  space,  for  centuries  occupied  by  houses,  has  been 
planted  with  trees  of  rapid  growth;  so  that,  "  under  the 
limes,"  the  citizens  may  soon  hope  to  walk  in  the  pleasant 
shade. 

The  Purbeck  marble10  imported  by  Simon  de  Wells,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  Cathedral,  has  been 
confounded  by  some  with  the  Sussex  marble  which  has  since 
been  also  extensively  used  in  the  fabric.  The  difference 
between  these  marbles  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
vious volume  of  these  collections,  and  is  easily  noted  by  an 
attentive  observer.  A  comparison  of  dates  shews,  that 
when  this  marble  was,  on  the  last  occasion,  applied  for  by 
the  bishop,  he  was  probably  abroad.11 

Professor  Willis  and  others  who  have  written  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Cathedral,  notice  but  one  licence.12  Another, 
however,  had  been  previously  given,  the  translation  of  which 
runs  thus:  — 

"  The  King,  &c.  to  all  the  bailiffs  of  the  sea  ports  in  Dor- 
setshire, &c.  Know  ye,  that  we  have  given  licence  to  the 
venerable  father  in  Christ,  Simon,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  We 
therefore  command  you,  having  taken  security  of  those  whom 
he  shall  send  with  his  letters  patent,  that  they  will  not  carry 
the  marble  to  any  other  place  than  Chichester,  to  permit 
them  without  delay  to  pass  through  your  bailiwicks.  And 
in  testimony  hereof  we  send  you  these  our  letters  patent. 
Witness,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Dover,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  in  the  6th  year  of  our  reign  (1205)." 

In  January,  1207,  the  King  gave  him  letters  "  Ad  domi- 
num  S.  de  Malo  Leon,  desiring  all  honour  should  be  shown 

10  Hutching  mentions  that  at  or  near  cannot  be  reckoned  a  Papal  partizan,  as 
Dunshay  this  Purbeck  marble  was  for-  he  retained  the  Royal  favour,  and  died 
merly  dug  of  several  colours — blue,  red,  before  the  quarrel  grew  to  a  height, 
spotted,  and  grey,  but  chiefly  the  latter;  "  That  to  bring  marble  by  sea  from 
all  of  a  coarse  sort.  "  The  grey  is  a  con-  Purbeck  to  Chichester,  which  was  issued 
geries  of  shells;  vast  quantities  of  it  are  May  24,  1207.      Rot.  Pat.  8  Johan.    Li. 
found  in  all  our  ancient  churches,  paro-  centia  de  marmore  ducendo  per  mare, 
chial,  conventual,  and  cathedral."  "  ad    reparationem    ecclesice     SUCB    de 

11  Dallaway,  without  authority,  states  Cicestria." 
that  he  sided  with  Innocent  III.;  but  he 
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him,  with  letters  of  protection  during  his  absence;"  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  died. 

By  his  will  Simon  de  Wells  bequeathed  100  marks  for  "  a 
chauntry  in  commemoration  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  13  under  whom,  as  Chancellor,  lie  had  served; 
and  who  has  come  down  to  posterity  u  as  one  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  his  time. 

Whether  or  no  the  remains  of  Simon  Bishop  of  Chichester 
were  interred  in  his  Cathedral,  has  not  been  placed  on  record. 


13  Salvis  C.  marcis,  quas  legavit  pro 
anima  Huberti  nuper  Archiepisc.   Can- 
tuar. 

14  In  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  vol.   ii.,   627,  Dean  Hook, 
•who  has  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 


him  "  as  primate,  legate,  chief  justiciary, 
and  king's  vicegerent,"  alludes  to  his 
wise  appointment  of  a  vice-chancellor, 
and  his  repression  of  the  exorbitant  and 
oppressive  exactions  which  had  pre- 
viously obtained. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


"  And  having  joined  their  pericranies, 
Out- skips  a  string  of  Miscellanies." 


AMONG  the  letters  and  documents  which  were  handed  over  to 
me  by  the  late  Editor  of  our  Collections,  upon  his  resigna- 
tion, were  some,  the  subjects  of  which  are  of  too  much  interest 
to  be  passed  by  unnoticed  ;  and  which  had  probably  accu- 
mulated in  his  hands  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
too  long  for  notes,  and  scarcely  long  enough  for  separate 
papers.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  satire  of  the  poet,  I  purpose  to 
give  a  selection  of  these  in  this  Miscellaneous  Article,  as  well 
as  a  few  others  which  have  been  sent  to  me  as  the  present 
Editor,  and  shall  commence  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Holloway, 
the  historian  of  Rye,  to  the  late  Editor,  dated  June  4th,  1869 ; 
in  which  he  gives  him  some  of  his  Archaeological  Reminis- 
cences upon  matters  which  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  one  or  two  articles  in  the  preceding  volume.  And 
this  letter  will  now  be  looked  upon  with  increased  interest, 
the  writer  having  just  been  called  to  his  rest.  It,  is  therefore, 
the  last  that  that  able  Archaeologist  and  Historian  will  ever 
write  to  the  Editor  of  our,  or  any  other  Society ;  for,  in  the 
"  Sussex  Express,"  of  June  the  4th,  of  this  year,  now  lying 
before  me,  his  letter  being  written  as  I  have  just  said,  June 
the  4th,  1869,  it  is  announced,  that,  on  the  preceding  Tues- 
day, the  remains  of  this  gentleman  were  interred  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1868,  in  the  north  chancel  of  Rye 
mi.  2  B 
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Church,  in  the  presence  of  many  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends.  He  was  no  ordinary  man ;  for,  to  a  love  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  county  generally,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them,  he  added  the  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  Rye, 
the  town  in  which  he  resided,  and  its  adjacencies;  with  what 
success  the  reception  which  his  different  works,  on  this  and 
other  antiquarian  subjects  which  he  published,  and  the 
popularity  he  thereby  attained,  will  bear  ample  testimony. 
His  principal  works  are — u  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  ancient  town  and  port  of  Rye,  with  notices  of  the  Cinque 
Ports."  This,  which  is  a  thick  8vo.  volume,  of  no  less  than 
614  pp.,  was  published  in  London.  As  an  accompaniment  to 
this,  he  published  two  years  after — "  A  History  of  Romney 
Marsh,  from  its  earliest  formation  to  1837 ;  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  situation  of  Anderida."  This,  which  is  an  8vo. 
volume  of  102  pp.,  was  also  published  in  London.  His  minor 
works  are — "  A  Ballad,"  and  "  Antiquarian  Rambles  through 
Rye."  Both  these  were  published  in  Rye,  the  one  in  1859, 
and  the  other  in  1863.  Not  being  a  member  of  our  society, 
he  was  but  seldom  a  contributor  to  our  annual  volume;  still 
he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  it,  and  he 
continued  till  the  last,  as  his  letter  will  show,  deeply  interested 
in  its  success,  and  in  the  welfare  of  our  Society  generally. 
His  letter,  which  was  written  in  his  85th  year,  is  as 

follows : — 

• 

"  Having  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  XXth 
volume  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  little  anecdote  of  the 
Cobbler's  China  (see  Note  2  of  that  volume) ;  and  to  assure 
you,  that  you  are  quite  correct  in  describing  me  as  the  vener- 
able Historian  of  Rye,  for  I  am  now  84.  I  also  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  next  note  to  it  (Mr.  Arnold's  on  the  "  early 
Venetian  relations  with  Sussex"),  and  had  much  gratification 
in  reading  it,  as  you  anticipated  would  be  the  case,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  make  a  few  passing  remarks  as  to  the  true 
locality  of  Camera,  one  of  the  ancient  harbours  mentioned  in 
that  note,  which  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  make  out. 

"Assuming  Caput  Doble  to  be  Beachy  Head,  thirty  miles 
eastward  of  this  brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  Rye  Harbour,  on 
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the  east  side  of  which  lies  Camber  Farm,  which  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  old  Camera.  Previous  to  the  year  1287, 
when  Old  Winchelsea  and  Promhill  were  submerged  by  the 
sea,  these  were  the  only  Islands,  or  pieces  of  land,  which  existed 
in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  Lydd  being  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward,  and  Guldeford  a  mere  sheet  of  water 
for  some  centuries  after.  Supposing,  then,  my  data  to  be 
correct,  the  Islands  of  Old  Winchelsea  and  Promhill  must 
have  been  the  original  Camera  ;  but,  as  the  former  was 
drowned  in  1287,  and  never  reared  her  head  again,  whereas 
the  latter  did  rise  above  the  waters  once  more,  this  must 
have  been  the  Camera  of  the  period,  when  the  Venetians 
despatched  their  Captains  to  the  place  about  a  hundred  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Old  Winchelsea.  Promhill,  now 
called  Brumhill,  which  is  partly  in  Sussex  and  partly  in 
Kent,  still  shows  the  site  of  the  Church,  but  has  never  at- 
tracted the  notice  either  of  the  Kentish  or  Sussex  Antiqua- 
ries ;  had  it  done  so,  a  slight  examination  of  the  spot  might 
have  brought  to  light  some  relic  in  proof  of  her  ancient  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

"  The  next  article  of  interest  to  me  in  the  same  volume 
is  the  History  of  Cowdray,  and  the  engraving  by  which  it  is 
illustrated,  of  its  beautiful  Buck  Hall,  to  which  it  forms  a 
very  appropriate  frontispiece.  This  Hall,  when  in  its  full  per- 
fection, but  few  men,  besides  myself,  are  able  perhaps  to  say 
that  they  can  remember  having  seen  it.  Having  been  at 
school  at  Midhurst  from  1792  to  1800, 1  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Cowdray  House  in  all  its  glory,  in  its  prosperity  as 
well  as  its  adversity.  I  remember  the  Buck  Hall  in  a  per- 
fect state ;  and  handsome  as  the  roof  was,  it  did  not  attract  my 
attention  so  much  as  the  figures  of  the  Bucks ;  with  these  I  was 
the  most  struck .  Among  them  I  particularly  noted  one,  which 
stood  on  my  right  hand,  as  you  look  at  the  engraving;  be- 
cause from  the  neck  of  this  were  suspended  a  bow  and  arrow, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  there  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  she  visited  Cowdray  in  1591  j1  and  partook  of  the  plea- 
sure of  Lord  Montague's  sumptuous  hospitality ;  the  pleasure 
of  hunting  deer  in  the  Park  being  one  of  the  pastimes  of 
which  she  partook.  Having  taken  her  stand  upon  an 

1  For  an  account  of  this  visit,  see  Vol.  v.,  p.  185. 

2  B  3 
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elevated  piece  of  ground,  the  deer  were  driven  past  her,  and 
she  shot  them  or  not,  as  seemed  best  to  her.  Another  vestige 
of  Her  Majesty's  visit  then  still  remaining,  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  Close  Walk,  to  the  south  of  the  mansion,  where  two 
alcoves  were  to  be  seen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Walk,  in  one 
of  which  the  Queen  breakfasted,  and  her  host  and  her  atten- 
dants in  the  other. 

"  Besides  the  Buck  Hall,  the  only  other  part  that  I  can 
remember  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion  is  a  splendid  stair- 
case ;  beautiful,  not  only  from  the  decoration  of  its  side  walls 
and  from  the  great  width  of  the  steps,  but  for  the  easiness  of 
the  ascent,  the  height  of  each  step  being  very  slight.  By 
the  side  of  the  staircase  was  the  highly  decorated  Chapel.  The 
Buck  Hall,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  situated  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  house,  and  the  stairs  at  the  north. 

"  Of  the  exterior,  that  which  I  most  remember  is  the  foun- 
tain in  the  Quadrangle,  which  constantly  played,  and  which 
spurted  water  from  lions'  and  dolphins'  mouths.  This 
fountain,  I  believe,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Montague  of  the 
owner  of  Woolbeding  House,  for  the  purpose  of  erection  at 
Cowdray. 

u  The  fire  by  which  the  mansion  was  destroyed,  broke  out 
in  the  night  of  September  24th,  1793,  and  the  ruins  smoul- 
dered away  for  a  fortnight  before  they  were  fully  extinguished; 
but  while  in  the  act  of  being  so  I  recollect  that,  from  a  foun- 
tain on  the  east  side,  or  back  part,  of  the  house,  a  double  row ' 
of  men  were  stationed,  which  extended  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  one  of  which  conveyed  the  full  buckets  of  water, 
by  passing  them  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  other  conveyed 
the  empty  buckets  back  again  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott  says  that  to  admit  the  members 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  visit  to  Midhurst  and  Cowdray  in  1866,  the  Earl  of; 
Egmont  ordered  the  old  iron  gates  of  the  park  to  be  thrown 
open,  an  event  which  certainly  has  not  occurred  often  before, 
if  at  all,  since  the  calamitous  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
building  by  fire  in  1793.  With  reference  to  this  last  remark, 
I  may  observe  that  when  Colonel  Poyntz  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  sister  of  the  last  Lord  Montague,  returned  from  their 
wedding  tour,  these  gates  were  then  opened  to  receive  them. 
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Their  carriage  was  stopped  in  front  of  them,  where  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  people  had  assembled  to  greet  them  ;  the 
horses  were  detached ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  about 
a  dozen  boys,  dressed  in  white  for  the  occasion,  drew  the 
carriage  down  the  causeway  to  the  mansion. 

u  Viscount  Montague,  the  father  of  the  hapless  young 
nobleman  who  was  drowned,  and  in  preparing  for  whose 
return  from  abroad  the  house  was  burned  down,  kept  a  pack 
of  buck  hounds  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Kimpson,  Vicar 
of  Eogate,  and  morning  preacher  of  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal 
Green,  late  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ?  He  edited  a 
History  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  there  being  no  date  to  it  any  where  given,  some  time 
between  1780  and  1797.  Perhaps  from  enquiries  which  you 
may  be  able  to  make,  you  may  find  him  worthy  of  a  place  in 
a  second  edition  of  the  '  Worthies  of  Sussex,'  if  such  an 
edition  should  ever  be  called  for;  and  so  1  leave  him  in  your 
hands,  and  subscribe  myself,"  &c.  &c. 

The  following  letter  from  that  sharp-sighted  and  indefati- 
gable archaeologist,  Mr.  Thomas  Honeywood,  of  Horsham, 
F.S.A.,  will  be  found,  I  trust,  not  unsuitably  to  follow  that 
of  our  late  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Holloway,  of  Rye,  whose 
faculties  it  is  gratifying  to  find  so  little  impaired  at  the 
advanced  age  of  84.  May  we  all  be  as  bright,  should  we 
live  to  that  age,  as  he  was.  Mr.  Honey  wood's  letter  is  dated 
Bignor,  January  2nd,  1869,  and  is  addressed,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  late  Editor.  In  it  he  says — 

"  You  will  perceive  by  the  date  of  this  note  that  I  am 
again  staying  at  the  well-known  village  of  Bignor,  near 
Petworth,  a  spot  full  of  antiquarian  interest.  I  return  to 
Horsham  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  but  cannot  do  so 
•without  paying  my  favourite  mound  one  more  visit.  To 
accomplish  this  I  shall  have  to  travel  two  miles  from  the 
farm  house  at  which  I  take  up  my  quarters.  It  is,  however, 
a  spot  where  I  have  spent  very  many  pleasant  hours  in  anti- 
quarian research. 

"  This  afternoon,  in  spite  of  a  vast  amount  of  mud  and 
dirt,  I  started  (spade  in  hand)  to  see  what  I  could  discover. 
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I  had  only  about  an  hour  on  the  site,  for  it  was  very  cold. 
But  during  that  time  I  dug  up  a  few  antiques. 

"  The  Roman  Barrow,  or  Tumulus,  which  has  engaged  my 
attention  so  long  a  time,  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Downs,  and  is  denominated  in  this  neighbourhood  '  The 
Watch  Ways,'  probably  because  near  it  runs  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Regnum  (Chichester)  to  London,  called  4  Stane 
Street,'  which  passes  through  the  various  districts  of  Bignor, 
Billingshurst,  Slinfold,  and  Dorking,  entering  London  at 
Billingsgate.  Here  I  dug  up  seven  skeletons  a  few  years  ago. 
They  were  lying  just  below  the  spot  where  these  specimens 
of  antiquity  were  found.  I  intend  giving  this  mound  a 
thorough  search.  I  preserve  every  specimen  of  any  interest 
I  find,  as  serving  to  show  what  kind  of  remains  each  Barrow 
contains.  Barrow  explorations  must  be  carried  on  in  a  sys- 
tematic, careful,  and  persevering  way,  if  any  good  is  to  arise 
from  them.  For  without  judicious  and  minute  examination 
many  specimens  of  interest  may  be  overlooked  and  lost. 

u  Besides  fragments  of  knives,  the  most  curious  article 
that  I  discovered  during  this  visit  to  Bignor,  is  an  iron  im- 
plement, of  which  I  can  form  no  other  conjecture  than  that  it 
is  the  bit  of  a  horse's  bridle.2 

"  The  weather  is  anything  but  pleasant  for  antiquarian 
operations.  I  cannot,  however,  afford  to  let  one  single  chance 
of  discovering  something  or  other  slip.  I  must  say  that  I 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labours  from  time 
to  time.  Still,  I  mean  to  have  one  more  turn  at  the  Barrows 
on  Monday  morning  before  I  leave. 

u  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  obtained  a  quarter  noble 
of  gold,  which  was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  near  the  village  of 
Cocking.  It  is  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

"  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you  this  month  a  con- 
tribution for  the  next  Volume.3  I  am  so  much  engaged,  that 
when  you  want  anything  of  me  that  requires  writing,  you 

5  Although  Virgil  tells  us  that,  in  in-  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Honeywood  in 
terring  the  slain  in  the  battle  which  took  thinking  the  implement  he  here  alludes 
place  between  ^Eneas  and  Turnus,  King  to  to  be  the  bit  of  a  bridle.  It  has  far 
of  the  Eutilians,  horses'  bridles  were  more  the  appearance  of  a  chest  handle, 
among  the  articles  cast  into  the  flames,  — ED. 

3  Vol.  xx. 
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must  give  me  for  the  preparation  of  it  as  long  a  time  as  you 
possibly  can." 

As  I  find  among  the  articles  sent  to  me  another  short  one 
on  a  kindred  subject  to  that  on  which  Mr.  Honeywood  writes 
as  above,  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  better  dispose  of  it  than  by 
bringing  it  into  this  Miscellaneous  Collection.  It  is  headed, 
"  On  the  Opening  of  some  Barrows  on  the  Top  of  Beachy 
Head,"  and  signed  "  John  Evans,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Herts."  Its  date  is  "  October  12th,  1869  ;"  and 
it  is  as  follows : — 

"  As  it  is  always  desirable  to  place  the  fact  of  a  Barrow 
having  been  opened  on  record,  whether  the  opening  has  been 
productive  of  any  relics  of  antiquity  or  not,  I  send  you  a  few 
lines  to  say  that,  by  permission  of  Thomas  Arkcoll,  Esq., 
I  opened,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  three  Barrows  on 
the  top  of  Beachy  Head,  in  company  with  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox,  Mr.  A.W.  Franks,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Flower.  The  Barrows  in  question  lie  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  West  of  the  Signal  Houses  on  the  top  of  Beachy 
Head;  and  with  a  fourth,  to  the  S.E.  of  these,  form  a  line 
running  nearly  N.W.  The  southernmost  Barrow  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  having,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  opened; 
but  the  other  three  which  we  examined,  being  now  on  land 
under  cultivation,  and  having  had  their  upper  parts  removed, 
showed  no  such  signs;  though  from  our  subsequent  investi- 
gation it  appeared  probable  that  they  had  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  The  two  middle  Barrows  of  the  four  were  opened  by 
having  a  trench  cut  through  them  down  to  the  undisturbed 
chalk,  in  a  northerly  direction,  until  their  centres  had  been 
passed.  The  first  examined,  to  the  south,  yielded  nothing 
but  a  few  flint  flakes  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  charcoal.  In  the  second  we  examined  we  found  two 
fragments  of  pottery,  belonging  to  two  different  urns.  One 
of  them  was  of  moderate  thickness,  and  had  been  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  small  depressions,  cup-shaped;  and  the  other 
was  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  but  quite  plain.  Towards  the 
outer  edge  of  this  Barrow  we  also  found  a  fragment  of  a  per- 
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forated  disc  of  Kimmeridge  slate,  which  had  been  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this  Barrow  we 
found  a  narrow  cist,  about  a  foot  in  depth,  in  the  solid  chalk, 
and  about  seven  feet  long,  but  it  contained  no  relics  of  any 
kind.  The  third  Barrow  was  merely  examined  in  its  central 
part,  and  proved  to  be  altogether  unproductive ;  though,  like 
both  the  others,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon- 
ized matter  among  the  flints  at  its  base  near  the  chalk.  The 
fourth  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  examined  by  us. 

ki  That  these  barrows  had  been  previously  opened  does  not 
admit  of  much  doubt,  and  hence  their  barrenness.  Had  not 
this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  found  in  the  cist  the 
second  contained,  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  person  for 
whose  reception  after  death  it  was  prepared.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  their  having  been  previously  disturbed,  we  found 
a  number  of  worked  flints,  on  the  surface  of  the  field  in 
which  they  were  situated,  and  on  the  neighbouring  downs 
towards  Seaford.  Among  these  I  may  mention,  a  number  of 
the  flat,  circular-ended  instruments,  known  as  "scrapers;" 
innumerable  flakes  and  spawls  of  flint,  some  hammer-stones, 
and  parts  of  a  polished  celt ;  and  of  one  or  two  merely  rough- 
hewn.  Some  of  the  scrapers  are  remarkably  fine  specimens; 
and  as  a  rule,  they  are  considerably  larger  than  those  found 
in  such  abundance  in  Yorkshire." 

A  singular  discovery  was  made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
gamekeeper  of  Sir  George  Croxton  Shiffner,  Bart.,  of  Combe 
Place,  near  Lewes,  and  his  assistants,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  here. 

While  digging  out  rabbits  in  that  part  of  Sir  George's 
Estate  called  "  Boxholt  Bottom,"  a  valley  of  the  South  Downs, 
which  lies  between  Ashcombe  and  that  part  of  the  same 
Downs  which  is  usually  called  Blackcap,  they  brought  to 
light  two  Urns.  When  found,  one  was  in  a  broken  state, 
and  the  other  quite  perfect.  Pursuing  their  avocation,  these 
men,  Sir  George  informs  me,  came  down,  at  the  depth  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  surface,  to  a  considerable  cavity  in 
the  hill-side,  the  depth  of  which  they  did  not  measure;  but 
the  bottom  of  which  the  keeper  estimated  to  be  quite  ten 
feet  from  the  surface.  His  description  of  this  cavity  was, 
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that  it  reminded  him  more  of  a  very  large  oven,  than  of 
anything  else.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cavity,  then,  he  found 
the  broken  Urn,  and  immediately  over  it,  and  at  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  four  feet  above  it,  they  found  the  perfect  one. 
This  they  secured  first ;  and  it  is  well  they  did,  for,  while  they 
were  in  the  act  of  getting  out  the  lower  one,  the  earth  fell  in, 
and  completely  filled  up  the  cavity.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  not  only  prevented  the  men  from  securing  the  whole  of 
the  pieces  of  the  broken  Urn,  but  it  also  did  away  with  the 
possibility  of  making  an  examination  into  the  nature  and 
mode  of  construction  of  the  cavity  itself,  and  of  availing  them- 
selves of  what  evidence  it  doubtless  would  otherwise  have 
afforded,  of  the  kind  of  interment  which  had  taken  place 
there.  The  cavity  did  not  penetrate  the  chalk  rock,  but  was 
formed  in  the  chalk  rubble  which  lay  between  this  rock  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  small  quantity  of  earth  filling 
up  the  cavity,  which  the  men  were  able  to  examine,  they 
found  neither  bone  nor  ashes.  Both  Urns,  when  discovered, 
were  lying  on  their  sides.  The  men  had  dug  through  about 
three  feet  of  chalk -rubble  before  they  came  to  the  cavity,  on 
which  account  it  is  the  more  astonishing,  that  it  should  have 
remained  open  so  long  as  it  must  have  done  ;  but  being  in 
the  position  it  was,  it  was  safe  from  much  external  pressure. 
Both  Urns  Sir  George  kindly  exhibited  to  us  at  our  general 
meeting,  held  on  the  24th  of  March  last. 

The  Urns  are  manifestly  of  two  different  seras.  The  inter- 
ments which  they  denote,  must  have  taken  place  at  two 
different  and  distinct  periods;  and  the  intervening  space  of 
time  between  the  deposits  of  the  one  and  the  other  must  have 
been  considerable.  The  lower,  or  broken  Urn,  had  it  been 
perfect,  would  have  been  of  a  very  large  size;  and  its  sides 
were  of  unusual  thickness.  It  was,  too,  hand-moulded  and 
sunbaked,  and,  with  the  clay  of  which  it  was  manufactured, 
stone,  pounded  very  fine,  appeared  to  have  been  mixed.  The 
clearness  and  brightness  of  the  fractures  shewed  that  they 
were  of  recent  occurrence.  Possibly  they  might  have  hap- 
pened from  one  of  the  men  getting  into  the  cavity  to  examine 
it,  before  they  discovered  this  Urn.  The  earth,  too,  unfortu- 
nately fell  in,  and  filled  up  the  cavity,  before  all  the  pieces 
were  got  out.  The  perfect  Urn  was  wheel-made,  and  of 
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excellent  workmanship.  Its  sides  were  thin,  and  fire-burned, 
and  the  whole  of  it  of  a  beautiful  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
large  one  must  have  been  two  feet  or  more  high,  and  of  a 
proportionable  circumference.  The  diameter  of  the  opening 
of  the  smaller  one  is  5  inches;  its  depth  8  inches;  and  its 
circumference,  in  its  largest  part,  24  inches.  The  interment 
of  the  smaller  one  must  have  been  long  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  larger.  The  larger  Urn,  though  it  is  of  a  coarse  make, 
and  rude  and  uncouth  shape,  is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting 
specimen  of  an  early  British  Urn ;  and  the  smaller  one  is  an 
equally  good  specimen  of  the  far  more  symmetrical  and  artistic 
Romano-British  type. 

It  is  not  very  usual  to  find  Urns  widely  different  in  their 
history  and  character  occupying  the  same  tumulus;  still  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  such  usurpations,  and  it  must  have 
arisen  in  this  way ;  that  the  Romans,  finding  ancient  British 
Barrows  ready  formed  to  their  hands,  instead  of  throwing  up 
fresh  ones  for  interments,  made  use  of  those  already  existing, 
where  they  were  conveniently  situated.  But  in  doing  so, 
they  appear  religiously  to  have  abstained  from  doing  any 
violence  to  the  remains  of  the  previous  occupant  or  occupants, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  tumulus  or  Barrow. 

I  shall  now  give  some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Hastings,  to  the  late  Editor,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  certain  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in 
and  about  Hastings,  within  the  last  few  years.  In  it  he 
says : — 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  a  signet  thumb  ring  of  silver 
which  is  both  large  and  massive,  and  which  has  on  it  the 
letters  U.  C.,  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  was  found  by  some 
labourers  engaged  in  clearing  out  a  ditch  at  Dymchurch,  near 
Rye.  The  letters  upon  it  very  strikingly  resemble  those 
upon  the  Heldegate  at  Winchelsea,  of  which  you  have  a  cast, 
which  I  sent  you  for  our  Archaeological  Society's  Museum  in 
the  Castle  at  Lewes.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper,  who  thinks  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite  forty  years  earlier  than  these ;  and  he  further  tells  me, 
that  Mr.  Lewis  Way  has  described  a  somewhat  similar  thumb 
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signet  ring  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute.    He  thinks  it  rare." 

Mr  Koss  then  goes  on  to  mention  a  seal,  which  was  found 
by  a  lady  near  Hastings,  and  which  was,  at  the  date  of  Mr. 
Ross's  letter,  in  the  possession  of  her  son  at  Liverpool.  The 
metal  of  which  this  signet  was  made  is  bronze ;  and  the  stem 
is  rather  roughly  cast;  it  is  somewhat  of  a  bell  shape,  and 
has  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  suspen- 
sion by  a  string.  As  the  inscription  upon  this  seal  is  given 
in  Vol.  xix.,  p.  195,  n.  9,  I  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  considers 
it  to  be  both  old  and  curious,  its  date  being  of  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  he  suggests  that  as  it  is  of  bronze,  it 
probably  did  not  belong  to  a  person  of  any  great  importance. 
That  it  is  a  foreign  seal  does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  any 
doubt. 

Mr.  Ross  then  continues : — 

"  A  brooch  of  considerable  antiquity  was  found  in  pulling 
down  an  old  house  in  the  High  Street,  Hastings,  which  had 
undergone  repairs,  or  alteration  of  some  sort,  twice  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two  different  dates  were  found 
carved  on  timbers — which  are  still  preserved — made  use  of 
in  the  construction  of  this  building.  The  brooch  was  thrown 
up  with  the  rubbish  which  was  taken  out  from  under  the 
foundations  of  this  old  house.  I  think  it  to  be  rare.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cooper,  to  whose  inspection  it  has  been  submitted, 
considers  it  to  have  been  a  stud  for  the  use  of  leather,  or,  per- 
haps, to  fasten  a  belt. 

u  A  box  containing  old  deeds  and  documents,  belonging 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Hastings,  has  lately  come 
back  to  the  Town  Clerk's  office.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time 
to  look  at  them  very  carefully,  but  have  seen  enough  of 
them  to  discover  that  they  throw  much  light  on  the  early 
history  and  condition  of  the  town.  From  them  I  find  that 
we  had  a  pillory  here.  The  presentments,  too,  of  the  jury 
which  they  contain,  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  They 
shew  that,  in  1600,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  was  not 
very  satisfactory ;  for  there  is  a  record  among  them,  of  Cap- 
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tain  Milward  being  at  that  time  presented,  for  allowing  stable 
dung  to  accumulate  in  a  heap  in  the  High  Street,  in  which 
his  house  was  situated,  thereby  creating  a  nuisance  in  the 
King's  high- way;  and  others  are  presented  for  allowing  gully 
holes  to  be  opened  before  their  doors,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
filth  was  suffered  to  accumulate,  and  for  keeping  dung  heaps 
and  refuse  there.  It  appears  also  from  them,  that,  in  1676, 
Titus  Gates  was  removed  from  Hastings,  by  virtue  of  a  pre- 
cept issued  from  Dover  Castle. 

"  Surely  our  Society  ought  to  know  more  of  the  situation 
and  locality  of  Northey  than  they  now  do.  It  seems  singu- 
lar, that  a  city  and  town  so  near  to  each  other  as  Anderida 
and  Northey  were,  should  have  been  lost  so  long,  and  only 
within  these  few  years  have  come  to  light;  our  Society  ought, 
I  think,  to  excavate  their  sites,  and  more  particularly  the 
site  of  Northey,  and  so  obtain  a  greater  knowledge  of  this 
long-lost  town  than  the  members  of  it  now  possess.  Such  an 
examination  of  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  some  important  dis- 
coveries. 

"  I  have  a  flint  knife,  and  one  or  two  arrow-heads,  which 
were  found  in  digging  graves  in  our  Hastings  Cemetery." 

For  the  next  communication,  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
Eev.  John  Chandler,  of  Witley,  in  Surrey.  The  subject  of  it  is 
"  The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  name  Gold  Harbour,"  which 
is  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Sussex.  It  was  made  to  R.  W. 
Blencowe,  Esq.,  our  quondam-secretary,  and  still  warmly- 
attached  friend ;  who,  thinking  it  deserving  of  consideration, 
forwarded  it  to  me,  for  insertion  in  this  volume.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I  had  always  suspected  that  the  word  4  Cold  Harbour  ' 
signified  a  poor,  dreary  place  of  accommodation  for  travellers, 
where  they  could  be  harboured  or  sheltered,  where  there  was 
no  monastery  to  receive  them,  or  regular  inn  to  put  up  at ;  I 
have  always  looked  upon  it  as  referring  to  a  kind  of  lodging- 
house,  concerning  which  it  might  become  a  cant  term  for 
travellers  to  say,  '  we  must  stop  at  Cold  Harbour  to-night ;" 
meaning  that  there  was  no  better  place  to  receive  them — '  our 
Cold  Harbour  to-day  must  be  in  such  and  such  a  place,'  or, 
'  at  any  rate  there  is  a  Cold  Harbour  there.'  It  was  most 
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likely  before  travelling  became  common,  and  regular  inns 
were  provided,  that  many  such  places  existed  (there  are,  it 
appears,  as  many  as  40  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  alone,)  even  on 
the  -most  frequented  lines.  Such  places  were  put  down  in 
the  routes  drawn  out  for  travellers,  and  afterwards  became 
incorporated  in  the  regular  maps,  a  Cold  Harbour  here,  a 
Cold  Harbour  there;  and  as  for  their  occurring  in  the  very 
suburbs  of  large  towns,  even  of  London,  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  some  such  well-known  lodging- 
house  of  the  same  kind  existed  even  there,  and  was  important 
enough  to  retain  its  name,  even  when  the  circumstances  and 
the  place  became  altered. 

"  But  on  reading  '  Evelyn's  Memoirs '  the  other  day,  I 
came  on  a  passage  which  seems  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  to  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  this  is  the 
right  explanation  of  the  word.  It  occurs  in  Vol.  i.,  page  220, 
4to.  edition.  He  is  referring  to  his  crossing  the  Alps,  and 
arriving  at  c  Mount  Sampion,  (Simplon),'  which  has  on  its 

summit  a  few  huts  and  a  chapel '  Arrived  at 

our  Cold  Harbour J  he  says,  (though  the  house  had  a  stove  in 
every  room)  '  and  supping  on  cheese  and  milk,  with  wretched 
wine,  we  went  to  bed,'  &c. 

"  On  reading  this  passage  it  seems  quite  plain  that  Evelyn's 
meaning  is,  that  that  wretched  lodging-house  where  they  had 
to  put  up  that  night,  was  exactly  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  '  Cold  Harbour.'  4  Arrived  at  our  Cold  Harbour,' 
that  is,  arrived  at  this  poor,  way-side  place  of  entertainment 
for  travellers,  exactly  such  as  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  put 
up  with  in  England. 

u  I  am  aware  that  this  does  not  explain  who  first  used  the 
term,  or  when  it  first  came  into  use,  nor  does  that  much  sig- 
nify; but  this  much  is  evident,  that,  at  that  time  (A.D. 
1646),  it  was  the  common  cant  way  of  describing  a  poor,  low 
lodging-house,  by  the  way-side  ;  and  this  at  any  rate  disposes 
of  the  etymologies  which  have  been  devised,  from  the  far- 
fetched Celtico-Saxon  Col  and  Herberga,  to  the  simply 
ridiculous  Latin  Colh's  Arborum. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  term  should  be  used  by  Evelyn, 
who  was  so  closely  connected  with  both  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
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counties  in  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  so  many  Cold  Harbours 
are  found." 

The  object  of  this  my  last  Miscellany  is  to  elucidate,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  that  most  puzzling  and  hitherto 
ill-explained  title,  valettus,  valectus,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
given  in  abbreviation,  vadlett,  and  valet,  a  title  by  which,  in 
the  genealogical  memoir  of  the  ancient  Sussex  family  of  Scrase, 
given  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  Volume  viii.,  pp.  1  to  16, 
Richard  Scrase  of  Hangleton,  who  died  in  1449,  and  who  is 
the  earliest  member  of  it  noticed  by  him,  is  described,  when 
he  is  called  "Valettus  ad  Coronam"  (valet  to  the  Crown). 
This  office  Mr.  Lower  considers  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able degradation;  and  quoting  Jacob's  account  of  it,  as  given 
in  his  Law  Dictionary,  under  the  head  of  u  Valet,  Valett,  or 
Vadelet,"  he  thinks  that  it  was  "  anciently  a  name  specially 
denoting  young  gentlemen,  though  of  great  descent  and 
quality,  and  not  serving-men  as  now."  A  Vadelect  of  the 
Crown,  Coke  tells  us,  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  exempt 
from  serving  upon  juries,  and  Jacob  further  states,  that  the 
clerks  or  servants  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  were 
called  Valets  (Valecti),  and  that  the  Butlers  of  the  House 
called  them — doubtless  not  for  their  honesty — corruptly 
"  Varlets,"  which  might  have  been  the  origin  of  that  oppro- 
brious epithet. 

In  Kiley's  "  Memorials  of  London  and  London  Life  in  the 
XHIth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  centuries,"  which  consist  of  a 
number  of  extracts  "  Local,  Social,  and  Political,"  from  the 
early  Archives  of  the  City  of  London  (A.D.  1276  to  1419), 
published  in  1868,  the  term  Valettus  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  and  Mr.  Riley  considers  it  as  of  the  same  meaning,  as 
the  title  Yoman,  which  during  the  period  his  work  embraces 
did  not  denote  a  certain  rank  and  station,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  title  "  Yeoman ;"  but  must  be  considered  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  u  Young  man,"  and  as  equivalent  to  u  Garcio  or  Valet- 
tus," thereby  confirming  Mr.  Lower's  explanation  of  it ;  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  these 
London  Memorials. 

The  term  Vadlet  first  appears  in  the  City  Books  in  1309 
(3rd  of  Edward  II.),  in  a  petition  of  this  King  to  the  Mayor, 
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Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  in  which  Piers  de  Gaveston, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  joins,  and  in  which  they  request  of  them  to 
grant  to  John  Albon,  whom  they  call  "  our  dear  and  most 
well-beloved  Vadlet,"  the  office  of  Serjeant-at-Mace.  To 
which  they  replied  that  they  were  unable  to  comply  with 
His  Majesty's  request,  having  already  bestowed  the  office  on 
Thomas  de  Kent,  Vadlet  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

In  1312  (6th  of  Edward  II.)  £35  are  spoken  of  as  having 
been  found  in  the  pocket  of  one  John  Pikard,  Vadlet  of 
Jaques  de  Roy  si,  of  Reynes  (Rheims  ?),  who  was  found  drowned 
in  the  Thames. 

In  1317  (llth  of  Edward  II.)  a  Vadlet  of  Master  Kichard 
de  Stanho,  Dean  of  the  Arches  in  London,  is  mentioned,  as 
having  been  arrested  for  an  assault. 

In  1317  (llth  of  Edward  III.)  in  an  account  of  the  "ex- 
penditure of  money  raised  by  loan  for  presents  made  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  certain  nobles,  at  the  Parliament  holden 
on  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle," 
the  following  entries  occur : — 

"To  our  Lady  Queen  Isabel,  in  victuals,  £10;  To  the 
Vadlets  of  the  Chamber,  40s." 

In  1338  (12th  of  Edward  III.)  in  a  Royal  letter  in  behalf 
of  Robert  Flambard,  Mace-bearer  of  the  City,  this  King  calls 
him  "  our  dear  Vadlet." 

In  1350  (24th  of  Edward  III.),  in  an  "  account  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Conduit  in  Chepe,"  are  the  following  items. — 

"  For  the  hire  of  two  Vadlets  24  days  to  collect  money  for 
the  tankards,  the  Vadlets  receiving  6d.  per  day  or  12s. 
each,"  24s. 

In  1389  (13th  of  Eichard  II.),  in  "  the  Ordinances  of  the 
Metal  Founders,"  a  provision  is  made  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  when  they  shall  arise  between  a  master  and  his 
journeyman,  who  is  called  Vadlet,  when  they  cannot  them- 
selves agree  upon  terms. 

The  term  Yoman  (Valettus)  as  applied  to  young  men  em- 
ployed as  journeymen  or  apprentices  in  any  trade  in  London, 
occurs  in  the  City  Books  about  the  close  of  the  19th  century. 
In  the  year  1396  (20th  of  Richard  II.)  this  term  is  applied 
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to  the  serving  men  of  the  master  saddlers  of  London,  among 
whom  no  small  dissention  and  strife  had  arisen. 

In  1414  (2nd  of  Henry  V.)  Richard  Wyttington,  one  of 
the  King's  "Valecti  Ferrarii,  or  Yoman  Farriers,"  is  mentioned. 
And  in  1417  (5th  of  Henry  Y.)  the  fraternity  of  Yomen 
Taillours  (Tailors),  is  alluded  to. 

By  Yomen  Farriers,  and  Yomen  Tailors,  is  here  probably 
meant  journeymen  in  these  trades,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Merchant  Farriers  and  Tailors.  These  serving  men  and 
journeymen  of  the  City,  had,  in  1415,  been  forbidden  to 
dwell  one  with  another  in  companies  by  themselves,  whereby 
they  became  misdoers  of  the  peace,  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  and  unruly  and  insolent  men,  or  to  wear  an  especial 
suit  or  livery,  without  the  permission  of  the  Masters  and 
Wardens  of  the  trade. 

This  volume,  which  .in  size  is  imperial  8vo.,  and  contains 
upwards  of  700  pages  of  deeds,  which  are  here  translated  by 
Mr.  Riley  into  English,  the  originals  being  either  in  Latin 
or  Norman  French,  is  well  deserving  the  perusal  of  every 
archaeologist,  who  will  find  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Londoners,  as  they  are  here  set  forth,  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting. 

Blount  in  his  "  Ancient  Tenures,"  p.  84,  mentions  that 
Jacobus  de  Hochangre  holds  his  estate  in  Selborne  by  the 
service  of  providing  the  King  with  one  foot  soldier  (inveni- 
endi  unum  Valectum  in  exercitu  Domini  Regis  Henrici 
Hltii.)  for  40  days,  and  by  keeping  in  repair  Hochangre 
Bridge.  See  White's  "Antiquities  of  Selborne"  p.  407,  4to.  ed. 
And  among  the  M.P's.  of  Winchelsea  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vllth  was  Richard  Barkeley,  who  is  described  as  a  Valectus 
Domini  Regis."  See  Cooper's  Winchelsey,  p.  245. 

Sir  Nicholas  Harris,  in  his  life  of  Chaucer  says — "We  know 
but  little  of  his  history  until  1367  when  a  pension  of  twenty 
marks  yearly  for  life,  was  granted  by  the  King  (Edward  III.) 
to  this  poet,  as  one  of  the  valets  of  his  chamber.  That  this 
was  a  place  of  high  honour  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  shortly 
after  this  pension  was  granted  to  him,  he  married  the  sister 
of  John  of  Gaunt's  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen." 
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IN  THE  CHUECH,  CHUECHYAED,  AND  CEMETEEY. 


BY  THE  EEV.  JOHN  HANSON  SPERLING,  M.A. 


WITH  the  exception  of  two  early  stone  coffin  lids,  one  of 
which  has  upon  it  a  floriated  cross,  and  which  were  found 
below  the  flooring  of  the  church  at  the  late  restoration,  there 
are  no  traces  of  any  very  ancient  monumental  inscriptions. 

The  modern  monuments  within  the  church  are  numerous, 
and  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  chancel.  They  are 
numbered  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

1.  On  the  north  wall,  by  Nollekins,  arms 
Ba/rwell  barry  of  10,  argent  and  gules,  a 
griffin  segreant  vert.  Crest,  a  demi 
wolf,  erm.,  pierced  in  the  shoulder  by  a 
dart,  ppr. : — 

"To  the  memory  of  Henry  Barwell,  Esq., 
seventh  son  of  William  Barwell,  Esq., 
deceased,  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  Surrey. 
He  died  Oct.  22,  1785,  aged  31.  Erected 
in  the  year  1786  by  his  brothers  Richard, 
James,  and  Thomas  Smith  Barwell, 
Esquires." 


2.  On  the  north  wall,  also  by  Nollekins, 
arms  on  a  hatchment  above,  Barwell  and 
crest  imp.  Coffin,  arg.  a  chevron  between 
3  mullets  sab  :— 

"  This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Barwell,  Esq.,  of  Stansted 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  who,  in 
the  service  of  the  Hon.  E.  C.  C.,  during 
a  period  of  23  years,  attained  to  such 
situations  of  trust  and  emolument  as 
his  talents  and  unblemished  reputation 
most  justly  entitled  him.  With  an  un- 
derstanding strong  and  cultivated,  and 
a  mind  open  and  honourable,  were 
united  other  qualities  rare  and  estima- 
ble, and  by  all  who  could  appreciate 
affection  to  his  family,  attachment  to 
his  friends,  and  benevolence  widely 
spread  around,  he  was  respected  when 
living,  and  died  lamented,  on  the  2nd 
day  of  September,  1804,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  his  age."* 


3.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  s— 

"  To  the  memory  of  Edward  Barwell,  Esq. 
(son  of  Mr.  Barwell,  of  Stansted),  of 
the  Hon.  E.  C.  C.  Civil  Service,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1846,  and  of  Sophia  his  wife,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  14th  of  April,  in 
the  same  year.  Also  to  the  memory  of 
their  five  children — 

Edward  D'Oyley,  1840. 

Richard  Bensley,  1839. 

Henry  Montague,  1837. 

Charles  Eliot,  1841.    (See  inscp.  in 
chyd.,  No.  28.) 

Augusta  Charlotte,  1836. 
This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  widow  of 
Edward  D'Oyley  Barwell,  Esq." 

4.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend 
William  De  Chair  Tattersall,  A.M., 
fifty  years  Rector  of  this  Parish,  and 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  His 
Majesty.  He  died  March  26, 1829,  aged 
77.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  his 
wife  and  children.  Elizabeth  Ward, 
sister-in-law  of  the  Rector,  died  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1825,  aged  63  years. 
'Justorum  animse  in  Manu  Dei  sunt.' 
Mary,  relict  of  the  above-named  W.  D. 
Tattersall,  died  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1852,  aged  95." 

Arms  from  Hatchment.  TattersaU,  sable, 
a  chevron  between  3  tigers,  passant,  or. 
impaling  Wa/rd,  az.  a  cross  moline,  or. 


*  Mr.  Barwell   married    Catherine,  daughter  of  Admiral  Coffin,  who,  after  his  death,  married 
Edward  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.,  of  Shipley  Hall,  co.  Derhy.    (See  inscription  No.  24.) 
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5.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel; — 

"  Thomas  Farley ;  Reg.  Brit.  Navis.  Leven. 
Nuper.  Quaest.  Juveni.  Christiano.  et- 
exim.  qui.  vixit.  per.  spat.  ann.  xxxiv., 
men.  vi.,  d.  xvn.  Fide  cognitse  memores 
caritatis  ejus  parentes,  fratres,  sorores, 
piet.  plen.  p.,  A.  R.  D.  MDCCCXXVI." 

6.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel : — 

"At the  foot  of  this  monument  lies  in- 
terred the  body  of  John  Needham, 
M.A.,  late  Rector  of  this  parish,  who 
died  January  29th,  1741,  aged  79  years." 

7.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel : — 

"  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Antrim 
in  Ireland,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of 
the  most  friendly  and  sociable  disposi- 
tion, died  May  13th,  1818,  aged  68 
years.  Margaret  Campbell,  his  widow, 
died  March  16th,  1841,  aged  80  years." 
(See  also  inscp.  No.  16.) 

8.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel: — 

"  This  tablet  is  erected  in  memory  of  an 
attached  wife  and  an  affectionate  mother, 
Dame  Mary  Oldfield,*  who  died  at  Le 
Mans,  in  France,  July  6th,  1820,  aged 
32.  Jane,  daughter  of  the  above,  born 
Oct.  6th,  1819,  died  May  8th,  1856." 

Arms  Oldfield,  a.  on  a  pile,  vert.  8  garbs 
of  the  field,  with  Ulster,  imp. 

1.  4,  Arden,  ermine,  a  fess  cheeky, 
az.  or  ,  between  3  crescents,  gu. 

2.  3.  Churchill,  sab.  a  lion  rampant, 
arg.,  debruised  by  a  bendlet  gu. 

9.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel: — 

' '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Alicia,  wife  of 
Colonel  Oldfield,  of  Oldfield  Lawn,  in 
this  parish,  K.  H.,  R.  E.,  Aid- 
de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  daughter 
of  the  Eev.  Travers  Hume,  D.D., 
and  Elizabeth,  niece  and  heiress 
of  George,  Earl  of  Macartney,  K.B.,  of 
Lismoure  Castle,  co.  Antrim.  She  died 
in  the  citadal  of  Plymouth,  Feb.  5th, 
1848,  set-  55.  Her  piety  was  sincere 
and  unostentatious;  her  trust  was  in 
her  Saviour,  PS.  130,  v.  7.  Adeline, 
daughter  of  the  above,  born  Jan.  5th, 
1829,  died  Jan.  5th,  1849." 
Arms  Oldfield,  per  fess  embattled  erminois 
and  ermine  on  a  pile  vert,  3  garbs  2.1. 
or. 

("1.4.  Hume,  vert,  a  lion  ram- 
i  4    1     pant,  argent. 
'  '  1  2.3.  Pepdie,  argent,  3  popin- 

V.    jays  2.1.  vert. 

2.3.  Macartney    or.    a  buck  trip- 
pant,  and  a  border,  gu. 


imp 


The  twelve  following  inscriptions  are  on 
flat  stones : — 

10.  "Here    lyeth    buried    ye    body    of 
Frances,  ye  first  lady  of  ye  late  right 
Hon.  Richard,  Lord  Viscount  Lumley, 
one  of  ye  daughters  of  Henry  Shelley, 
sometime    of    Warminghurst,     in    ye 
county  of  Sussex,  Grandmother  of  ye 
Richard  Lord  Viscount   Lumley  that 
now  is ;  and  this  stone  by  him  was  here 
laid  in  memory  of  her,  February  20th, 
1666."f 

11.  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ward,  a  most  kind 
and  affectionate  relation,  and  fond  sister 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Tattersall,  departed  thia 
life,  sincerely  regretted  by  the  Rector, 
his  family,  and  her  numerous  acquain- 
tance, the  15th  of  August,  1825,  aged 
63  years." 

12.  "  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  Rev.  George  Tattersall, 
Curate  of  this  parish,  who  died  May 
llth,  1823,  aged  42  years." 

13.  ' '  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Tattersall, 
Rector  of  this  parish  51  years ;  who 
departed    this    life    the   26th  day  of 
March,  1829,  aged  77  years." 

14.  ' '  Here  lieth  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Roberts,  whose  life  was  adorned  with 
piety,     justice,     charity,     and    other 
Christian  virtues;  and  whose  death  was 
much  lamented,    on  Oct.   l?th,  1731, 
annoque  setatis  55." 

15.  '  'Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Rebekah, 
ye  wife  of  Francis  Moono,  Gent.,  who 
departed  this  life  December  the  17th,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1701. 

"  Here  lies  a  wife,  chaste,  good,  and  wise, 
Expecting  Christ,  her  blessed  sacrifice. 

"  Depressa  Resurgo. 

"Mary  Moone,  her  child,  was  buried 
Sept.  7th,  1690." 

16.  "  In  memory  of  John  Campbell,  of .  . 
.     .    ,  in  the  county  of  Antrim ;  born  in 
1749,  and  died  at  Aldsworth  House,    in 
this  parish,  1818.      Also,  of  Margaret 
Campbell,  widow  of   John    Campbell, 
Esq.,  who  died  the  16th  of  March,  1841, 
aged  80  years."     (See  not.  no.  7.) 

17.  "Heare  lyeth  the  body   of   Thomas 
Pryme,  Rector  of  Westbourne;  who  de- 
parted this  life  January,  1678." 


»  This  lady  was  daughter  of  Christopher  Arden,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  co.  Dorset,  by  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  Churchill,  Prebendary  of  Exeter.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  General  Oldfield,  of 
Oldfield  Lawn  in  this  parish.  t  It  appears  from  the  Register  that  this  lady  was  buried  March  11, 1626. 
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18.  "Hiojaort  Georgius  Sidgwick,  qui  fait 
vicarius  hujus  Ecclesise  de  Westbourne, 
annoa  48  j  qui  obiit  Maii  24, 1678,  setatis 

SUS9  78." 

19.  "Here  lieth  the  body  of  Christopher 
Spenser,  Vicar  of  Westbourne;  who  died 
Oct.  22nd,  1705-6." 

20.  "  George  Walliston  ob  1665 ;  et  Anna 
uxor,  1681." 

21.  "  In  memory  of  Alexander  Cathcart, 
Esq.,  Lieut.-Col.  of  Marines.  Obiit  Nov. 
11,  1771,  set.  75." 

22.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  out- 
side:—" In  the  interior  of  this  Church 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Revd. 
George  Tattersall;    who    officiated    as 
curate  of  this  Parish  with  considerable 
reputation,   with   kindness,    assiduity, 
affection,    and   benevolence,    respected 
and  beloved  by  his  flock,  from  May, 
1819,  to  May  llth,  1823;  when  it  pleased 

»God,  after  a  painful  and  lingering  ill- 
ness, to  remove  him  from  this  scene  of 
mortality,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Tattersall,  Rector  of  this  Parish." 

23.  On  a  brass  plate  under  the  Newland 
window: — "  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam, 
et    in    memoriam    Henrici    Newland, 
A.M.,  hujusq.  Ecclesise  per    xxvi.   an- 
nos  Rectoris  et  xxi.  annos  Vicarii,  posita 
hsec  fenestra  amicis.      Obdormivit    in 
Domino  inseqnente  die  festi  Sancti  Jo- 
hannis  Baptistse,  A.D.  MDCCCLX." 

24.  Under  the  Mundy  window: — "  In  me- 
mory  of    Catherine  Mundy,   of  Holly 
Bank  House,  relict  of  Richard  Barwell, 
Esq.,  of  Stansted  Park,  Sussex  ;  and  of 
Edward  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.,  of  Shipley 
Hall,  co.  Derby;  who  died  April  15th, 
1847,  aged  78  years." 

25.  Under  the  Oldfield  window: — "  In  me- 
mory of  General  John  Oldfield,  K.H.; 
born  May  29th,   1789;  died  Aug.  2nd, 
1863.     This    window  is  placed  as  an 
offering  to  God,  by  his  sorrowing  widow 
and  children.     '  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed.'    May  we  all  meet  again  !  " 

The   remaining    monuments    and    flat 
stones  are  in  the  nave  and  aisles. 

26.  Under  the  west  window: — "  To  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  William 
Parry  Wallis,  Esq.,  of  this  parish,  who 
died  January  2nd,  1844,  aged  74  years; 
also  of  Mary,  his  wife,  who  died  June 
10th,   1846,  aged  68.    This  window  is 
erected  by  their  nephew,  Admiral  Sir 
Provo  Wallis,  K.C.B.,  1865."     Arms  : 


Wallis  barry  of  10  argent  and  azure, 
over  all  a  bend,  gu.;  impaling  dexter 
Massey  quarterly,  gules,  and  or,  in  first 
and  fourth  quarters  three  fleurs-de-lys, 
2-1  arg. ;  impaling  sinister  Wilson,  sab., 
a  wolf  salient;  and  in  chief  three  estoilea 
or,  and,  for  augmentation,  on  a  canton 
or,  an  imperial  eagle  ducally  crowned, 
gu.  Crest,  a  griffin's  head,  erased. 

27.  "  In  memory  of  Captain  Antony  Old- 
field,  R.A.,  son  of  Major  General  Old- 
field,  K.H.,  of  Oldfield  Lawn,  in  this 
county ;    born    at    the     British    head 
quarters  in  France,  June  9, 1818 ;  killed 
in  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol,  Aug. 
17,   1855.    Like  his  gallant  ancestor, 
Major  Oldfield,  who  fell  in  the  memor- 
able defence  of  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  1799, 
he  was  '  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.'  He 
died  like  a  good  soldier,  and  with  a  fer- 
vent hope  of  redemption  through  his 
Saviour." 

Arms  and  crest  Oldfield  only. 

28.  ' '  In  memory  of  the  children  of  Lieut- 
colonel  Oldfield,  Knight,  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order.    Thomas, 
bornat  Fort  George,  N.B.,  March  12th, 
died  May  16th,  1813  ;   interred  in  the 
Fort  Chapel .    Edward  Humphrey,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  in   May,  and    died  at 
Antwerp,  in  November,  1814 ;  buried 
in  the  chapel  in  the  citadel.      Eliza 
Maria,       born     at      Oldfield      Lawn, 
Nov.,  1815  ;  died  at  the  British  head 
quarters,  Cambrai,  Nov.,  1816.    Mar- 
garet Araminta,  born  in  Newfoundland, 
July  31st,  1833 ;  died  in  Jersey,  April 
10th,  1836.    Catherine,  born  in  Jersey, 
June  26th,  1837  ;  died  Jan.  6th,  1838-" 

29.  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John,  son 
of  Lieut.    Antony  Oldfield,   R.A.,  who 
died  at  Gibraltar,  July  17th,  1840,  aged 
10  months  20  days.    Also  of  Charles 
Stewart,    born  March   1st,  1847  ;  died 
March  4th,  1848,  at  Edgebaston." 

30.  "Robert  Williams,  died  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  April  llth,  1832,  aged 
49   years.    This    stone    is    erected    in 
memory  of  an  old  soldier  and  faithful 
servant,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Oldfield,  of  Old- 
field  Lawn,  in  this  parish,  commanding 
Engineer  in  Newfoundland." 

31.  "To    the    memory  of  Philip  Lyne, 
formerly  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
Sandy  Point,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Kitts, 
West  Indies,   who  departed  this  life 
Nov.  23rd,  1840,  aged  78  years.     An 
example  of  humility  and  benevolence  j 
kind  and  affectionate  ;  a  friend  to  the 
poor  and  needy  in  their  distress."    Ps 
130.  3. 

2  D  3 
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The  following  we  on  flat  stones  : 

32.  "To  Philip  Lyne,"  as  above.    Name 
and  date  only. 

33.  "  In  memory  of  Henry,  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Ashburnham,  gent.,  who  died 
Feb.  2nd,  1706-7." 

34.  "Sacred  to    the   memory    of   Sarah 
Susan,  the    beloved  wife    of  Captain 
Wallis,  Commander  of  H.M.  S.    .    .    . 
who  died  March    .    .    .    aged  41." 

85 .  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dame  Sarah 
Peake,  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Peake,  many 
years  Surveyor  of  His  Majestie's  Navy, 
who  departed  this  life  the  5th  of  Nov., 
1823,  aged  68." 

36.  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Bichard 
Allen,  formerly  of  Poole,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  departed  this  life  Dec.  6th, 
1823,  aged  68.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
Also  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died 
May  18th,  1836,  aged  72  years.  '  The 
memory  of  the  jnst  is  blessed.' " 

There  are  other  flat  stones  bearing  in- 
scriptions ;  but  they  are  nearly  effaced 
by  treading. 

The  tombstones  remaining  in  the  church- 
yard being  upwards  of  300  in  number, 
names,  dates,  and  facts  only  are  given ; 
for  the  convenience  of  reference  these 
also  are  numbered,  besides  being  alpha- 
betically arranged. 


1.  Joseph  Atwick,  died  November  18th, 
1703. 

2.  William  Appleford,  died  April  14th, 
1858,  aged  53. 

3.  William  Ayling,  of  Woodmancot,  died 
June  1st,  1810,  aged  68.  Ann,  his  wife, 
died  August  4th,  1828,  aged  72.    Also 
Harriet  Ayling,  died  April  13th,  1840, 
aged  33.     And    Robert    Ayling,   died 
November  25th,  1847,  aged  23. 

4.  John  Ayling,  died  March  26th,  1834, 
aged  32. 

5.  Rebecca,   wife   of  John  Ayling,  died 
October  26th,  1825,  aged  40.    Also  her 
children,— Robert   Ayling,    died  April 
18th,  1807,  aged  17.    William  Ayling, 
died  December  18th,  1828,  aged  19. 

6.  John,  son  of  William  and  Ann  Ayling, 
(No.  3)  died  September  30th,  1855,  aged 
46.  Also  his  children, — William  Ayling, 
died  December  31st,  1850,  aged  2  years 
6  months.    John  Ayling,  died  January 
25th,  1856,  aged  14  months. 

7.  Mary,   wife  of  Charles  Ayling,    died 
February  17th,  1854,  aged  30. 

8.  John   Buckhurst,    died   March    20th, 


1733,  aged  68.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died 

1734,  aged  66. 

9.  Sarah     Bowman,    died    April    24th, 
1844,  aged  20. 

10.  Anne,  wife  of  Robert  Bowman,  died 
June  7th,  1844,  aged  20. 

11.  Elizabeth  Napper  Bowman,   wife   of 
George  Bowman,  died  June  24th,  1845, 
aged  36. 

12.  George  Bowman,  died  March  6th,  1860, 
aged  62. 

13.  Julia  Blaver,  died  August  26th,  1818, 
aged  17. 

14.  Anne  Boyland,  died  June  4th,  1797f 
.   aged  20. 

15.  Elizabeth  Bowden,  died  March  18th, 
1842,  aged  66. 

16.  James  Blackman,  died  December  9th, 
1763,  aged  75. 

17.  Frederick  John,  infant  son  of  Frede- 
rick Buckland  and  Ellen  Bluett,  aged  6 
months,  no  date. 

18.  James  Bishop,  died  October  25th,  1803, 
aged  64.  Mary,  his  wife,  died  November 
4th,  1803,  aged  71. 

19.  George  Blatch,  died  October  3rd,  1726, 
aged  — .    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  July 
17th,  17 — ,  aged  73.  Also  their  children, 
—Mary  Btatch,  Died  May  7th,   1707, 
aged  1  year  6  months.  Elizabeth  Blatch, 
died  March  7th,  1724,  aged  20. 

20.  George  Blatch,  died  November  20th, 
1780,  aged  71.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died 
July  22nd,  1780,  aged  78. 

21.  William  Billinger,  died  March  23rd, 
1778,  aged  29. 

22.  William,   son  of  William  and  Mary 
Baker,    died    May  24,    1860,   aged  11 
months. 

23.  Samuel  Benness,  senior,  died  January 
17th,  11816,  aged  79-    Sarah,  his  wife, 
died  October  2nd,  1780,  aged  37.    Also 
their   children,  —  John   Benness,    died 
April  2nd,  1795,  aged  18  years.    Sarah 
Benness,  died  February  23rd,  1783,  aged 
3  years  7  months.    James  Benness,  died 
May  7th,  1785,  aged  2  years. 

24.  Julia,  wife  of  Henry  Boggust,  *  died 
March  14th,  1746,  aged  27. 

25.  Richard  Bridger, sexton  of  Westbourne, 
died  November    15th,   1856,  aged  59. 
Also  his  children, — George,  died  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1842,   aged  19.    Richard, 
died  November  13th,    1843,  aged   23. 
Henry,  died  March  llth,  1845,  aged  13, 
all  by  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

26.  William,  son  of  William   and   Jane 
Bignell, died  December  12, 1796,aged  17. 

27.  Francis  Benyon,  of  Portsea,  gent., 
died  November  6th,  1760,  aged  65. 

28.  Charles  Elliot  Barwell,  fourth  and  last 
surviving  son  of  Edward  Richard  Bar- 
well,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
died  October  27th,  1841,  aged  25.    This 
monument  is  erected  by  his  parents  and 
widow. 


»  This  name  is  spelt  both  Beaugust  and  Boghurst  in   the  parish  Register,  the  latter  is  probably  the 
correct  one. 
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29.  Henry,    son    of    William    and    Anne 
Barnes,  died  August  15th,  1813,  aged 
24. 

30.  John  Brown,  died  January  llth,  1804, 
aged  63.    Rebecca  Brown,  his  wife,  died 
January  7th,  1801,  aged  64. 

31.  James  Brown,  died  October  27th,  1849, 
aged  73. 

32.  Phillis  Brown,   died  November  8th, 
1857,    aged   74.      Mary    Brown,    died 
December  13th,  1786,  aged  6  - . 

33.  William  Collins,  died  February  4th, 

1817,  aged  36.    Elizabeth  Collins,  his 
wife,  July   14th,  1858,  aged  64.    Also 
Charles  Collins,  August  20th,  1842,  aged 
24. 

34.  John  Chatfield,   of  Emsworth,    died 
May  24,  1755,  aged  67. 

35.  Richard  Crockford,  senior,  died  May 
2nd,  1693,  aged  74.    And  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,   November  16th,   1778,  aged    92. 
(This  is  the  oldest  tombstone  remaining, 
it  was  found  in  the  chancel  during  the 
late  repairs,  inscription  downwards). 

36.  William  Crockford,   died  September, 
1732,  aged  74. 

37.  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Crockford,  died  March  6th,  1733, 
aged  19. 

38.  Katherine,  wife  of  John  Crockford, 
died  December  4th,  1763,  aged  65. 

39.  William    Crockford,     died    February 
28th,  1754,  aged  68.    Elizabeth  Crock- 
ford,  his  wife,  May  27th,  1775,  aged  84. 

40.  Mr.  John  Crockford,  died  April  15th, 
1732,  aged  41.    Elizabeth  Crockford,  his 
wife,  December  1st,  1740,  aged  47. 

41.  John    Crockford,    died   March  19th, 
1773,  aged  38. 

42.  Jenny,  wife  of  William  Crockford,  died 
August  15th,  1777,  aged  55. 

43.  William    Crockford,    died    December 
12th,  1792,  aged  75. 

44.  Frances,  wife  of  Francis   Crockford, 
died  March  3rd,  1805,  aged  44. 

45.  Abraham  Cave,  died  November  20th, 

1818,  aged  82.    Sarah  Cave,  his  wife, 
August  15th,  1777,  aged  58.    Also  their 
son, — John   Cave,   March    12th,    1812, 
aged  48. 

46.  Olive,   daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Cave,  died  April  26th,  1808,  aged    16 
months. 

47.  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas  Curtis,  died  July 
13th,  1719,  aged  42. 

She  was  like  a  lilly  fresh  and  green, 
Soon  cast  down  and  no  more  seen. 

48.  John  Cox,   died  August    3rd,    1817, 
aged  69.    Mary  Cox,  his  wife,  February 
4th,  1800,  aged  42. 

49.  Lucretia,  wife  of  George  Coles,  died 
November  3rd,  1843,  aged  74. 

50.  Stephen  Corbin,  of  Nutbourne,  yeo- 
man, died   April  2nd,   1848,   aged    80. 
Jane  Corbin,  lu.>  wife,  died  June  12th, 
1842,  aged  66. 


51.  Henry  Oullis,  died  July  20th,   1821, 
aged  77. 

52.  Caroline,  wife  of  Richard  Chase,  died 
July  10th,  1834,  aged  45. 

53.  Francis  Coates,    died  February  7th, 
1743,  aged  56.  Frances  Coates,  his  wife, 
December  22nd,  1732,  aged  - . 

54.  John  Coates,  died  March  30th,  1825, 
aged  80.     Elizabeth  Coates,  his  wife, 
died  January  7th,  1836,  aged  80. 

55.  Anne    Coates,  spinster,  died  January 
2nd,  1809,  aged  60. 

56.  Elfrida  Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Coates,  died  June  20th,  1881, 
aged  20  months. 

57.  Thomas  Clear,  died  April  14th,  1808, 
aged  78.    Elizabeth  Clear,  his  wife,  died 
February  llth,  1786.  aged  49. 

58.  Elizabeth, wife  of  ThomasClear,  j  unior, 
died  June  10th,  1850,  aged  35. 

59.  James    Caplin,    of    Chichester,    died 
February  23rd,  1828,  aged  48.    Sarah, 
his    wife,  daughter  of  Nathaniel    and 
Mary  Brunwin,  of  London,  died  March 
8th,  1829,  aged  50. 

60.  Annie  Caplin,  died  October  17th,  1805, 
aged  49.      Sarah,  her  sister,  no  date. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sarah,  no  date. 
Also,  John  Caplin,   died  March   20th, 
1831,  aged  60. 

61.  John  Cook,   senior,   died  September 
28th,  1825,  aged  52. 

62.  Francis,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Cook,   died  January  24th,   1773,  aged 
63, 

63.  Mary,   wife    of   Francis    Cook,    died 
August  17th,  1745,  aged  32. 

64.  John  Cook,  died  February  28th,  1828, 
aged  67. 

Pope  said  an  honest  man, 

Is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
If  Pope's  assertion  be  from  error  clear, 

One  of  God's  noblest  works  lie  buried  here. 

65.  Matthew  Catchlove,  died  April  14th, 
1813,  aged  90.    Anne,  his  wife,  January 
30th,  1775,  aged  52. 

66.  Mr.  John  Cousens,  of  Prinsted  Lodge, 
died  July  4th,  1831,  aged  74. 

67-  William  Combes,  died  March  8th, 
1774,  aged  62.  Jane  Combes,  his  wife, 
died  March  23rd,  1779,  aged  72.  Also 
their  children, —  Michael,  June  8th, 
1780,  aged  30.  John,  November  7th, 
1780,  aged  27 ;  and  three  others  who 
died  in  infancy. 

68.  William  Combes,  died  February  25th, 
1815,  aged  69.    Mary  Combes,  his  wife, 
January  18th,  1827,  aged  80.    Michael, 
their  son,  November  12th,  1816,  aged 
33. 

69.  Rebecca,  wife  of  George  Combes,  the 
son  of  Michael  Combes,  died  January 
5th,  1822,  aged  20. 

70.  Abraham  Clark,  died  April  14th,  1816, 
aged  71.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  November 
4th,  1804,  aged  56. 
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71 .  ElizabethCrockford,died  January  28feh, 
1733,  aged  42. 

72.  To  the  children  of  George  and  Ehoda 
Charcher.    Ann,  died  June  17th,  1849, 
aged  19  years  ;  Woodman,  died  March 
25th,  1836,  aged  10  months. 

73.  Henry  Scrase  Deacon,   died  June  7th, 
1850,  aged  36. 

74.  Charlotte,  wife  of  John  Dickenson,  of 
Weston-street,     Pentonville,     London, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Guyatt, 
of  Westbourne,  died  August  1 6th,  1838, 
aged  28. 

75.  Mary,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Sarah 
Cane,  and  wife  of  Edward  Duke,  died 
February  llth,  1807,  aged  38.  Also  Ed- 
ward Duke,  died  1846,   aged  78  ;  and 
Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary 
Duke,  died  October  27th,  1794,  aged  3. 

76.  John  Day,  of  Prinsted  Cottage,  died 
March  17th,  1845,  aged  76. 

77.  William  Day,  died  July  8+h,  1847,  aged 
75.  Ann,  his  wife.  May  13th,  1832,  aged 
55.  Ann,  their  daughter,  August  2nd, 
1842,  aged  38. 

78.  Elizabeth,   daughter  of   Edward  and 
Phillis   Hellyer,   and  wife  of   Edward 
Dennis,  died  January  31st,  1781,  aged 
24. 

79.  William  Dorey,  died  December  18th, 
1804,  aged  65,   Ann,  his  wife,  January 
7th,  1805,  aged  63 

80-  Edmund  Downer,  died  April  llth, 
1768,  aged 53.  Mary,  his  wife,  and  widow 
of  Joseph  Yaldon,  died  October  27th, 
1779,  aged  56. 

81.  John,   son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Downer,  died  April  5th,  1787,  aged  10. 

82.  Thomas  Draper,  died  September  23rd, 
1770,  aged  62.   Joyce,  his  wife,  October 
12th,  1768,  aged  68.  Mary,  their  daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  John  Eames,  died  May 
16th,  1757,  aged  22. 

83.  James  Emary,  died  August  17th,  1750, 
aged  75.  Jane,  his  wife,  August  27th 
1750,  aged  70.  Francis  and  James,  their 
sons,  March  15th,  1734,  aged  21,   Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1745,  aged  34. 

84.  Frank  Emary,   died  June  8th,   1851, 
aged  7L    Sarah,  his  wife,  September 
9th,   1842,  aged  52.    Frank,  their  son, 
March  24th,  1836,  aged  21. 

85.  John  Emary,    died    September  9th, 
1810,   aged  3  months.   Henry  Emary, 
April  15th,  1813,  aged  13  months. 

86.  Joseph  Freeland,  died  December  27th, 
1749. 

87.  Mary  Freeland,  died  April,  1747. 

88.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Freeland, 
died  November,  1756. 

89.  Joseph  Freeland,  died  1773. 

90.  Joshua  Freeland,  died  September  6th, 
1779,  aged  64.    Mary,  his  wife,  1779, 
aged  72,  buried  December  23rd.* 

91.  Samuel  Freeland,  died  June  21st,  1805, 
aged  76.  Mary,  his  wife,  February  29th, 

*  Parish  Register. 


1820,  aged  88.  Rebecca,  their  daughter 
January  22nd,  1776,  aged  4. 

92.  Thomas  Fleet,  died  April  10th,  1821, 
aged  88.  Anne,  his  wife,  April  19th, 
1807,  aged  69. 

93.  Anne  Ford,  died  November  10th,  1800, 
aged  29. 

94  Charles  Ford,  died  November  18th, 
1844,  aged  77.  Anne,  his  wife,  May  25th, 
1819,  aged  42.  Epitaph  by  March  Ford. 

"  In  tranquil  rest  beneath  this  silent  stone, 
Lie  those  who  claimed  no  merits  of  their  own  ; 
The  Sacked  Volume  well  they  understood, 
And  found  redemption  in  a  Saviour's  blood." 

95.  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Fricker, 
died  January  29th,  1821,  aged  51. 

96.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Fricker, 
senior,  R.N.,  died  July  7th,  1823,  aged 
81. 

97.  Robert  Fricker,    Esq.,   Commander, 
R.N  ,  died  August  12th,  1845,  aged  78. 
He  was  son  of  the  above  William  and 
Elizabeth  Fricker. 

98.  Thomas  Farndell,  senior,  died  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1756,  aged  92.  Mary,  his  wife, 
January  28th,  1762,  aged  82. 

99.  Thomas  Farley,  died  March,  f  1776, 
aged  57.   Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  died 
January  6th,  1756,  aged  44.   Jane,   hia 
second  wife,  died  December  1st,  1801, 
aged  79. 

100.  Thomas  Farley,   died  August  27th, 
1843,  aged  83.  Sarah,  his  widow,  August 
8th,  1844,  aged  78.   Amram  Jacobson, 
their  son-in-law,  died  November  18th, 
1843,  aged  69. 

101.  Frances,    daughter  of  Francis  and 
Elizabeth  Foster,    died  October    6th, 
17    ,  aged  16. 

102.  Anne,  wife  of  Joseph  Gale,  died  Au- 
gust 18th,  1768,  aged  28. 

103.  Richard  Godfrey,    died  March  3rd, 
1753,  aged  76- 

104.  William  Gills,   died   October    10th 
1818,  aged  65.   Hannah,  his  wife,  April 
18th,  1806,  aged  51.   Robert,  their  son, 
died  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Auxerre,  in 
France,  May  7th,  1810,  aged  20. 

105.  Richard,    son  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
Googier,  died  June  12th,  1734,  aged  20. 

"  All  you  that  passeth  by, 
And  thinks  not  much  that  I, 
With  my  three  brothers  and  sisters  here  must  lie. 
My  marriage  bed  is  in  the  dust, 
In  hopes  that  Christ  will  match  me  with  the  just. 
Stay  you,  vain  youth,  and  here  thy  fate  behold ; 
Young  bones  lie  scattered  here  as  well  as  old." 

106.  Edward  Green,   died  February  llth, 
1796,  aged  72. 

107.  John  Green,   died  June  10th,  1854, 
aged  70, 

108.  Thomas  Gibbs,  died  September  llth, 
1813,  aged  43.  Julia,  his  wife,  January 
22nd.  .1842,  aged  71. 

t  Buried  March  6,  Parish  Register. 
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109.  Robert  Greer,   Surgeon,   R.N.,  died 
May  17th,  1845,  aged  79.   Margaret,  his 
wife,  October  10th,  1832,  aged  64. 

110.  Sarah  Gregory,  died  April  29th,  1834, 
aged  58. 

111.  William  Gruggen,  died  March  20th, 
1794,  aged  54.   Rebecca,  his  wife,  April 
14th,  1807,  aged  63.   Robert,  their  son, 
December  9th,  1830,  aged  64. 

112.  The  Rev.  Travers  Arthur  Golding, 
M.A.,  third  son  of  George  Richard  Gold- 
ing,   Esq.,   of  Lime  Park  Lodge,    Co. 
Tyrone,  and  curate  of  Westbourne,  born 
July  3rd,   1812,  died  September  12th, 
1842. 

113.  Isaac    Gurl,    died  May   13th,    1837, 
aged  57-    Sarah,  his  wife,  October  3rd, 
1856,  aged  74. 

114.  John  Gillman,  died  June  24th,  1839, 
aged  57-    Catherine,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Samuel    and  Mary  Freeland,    died 
April  5th,  1858,  aged  79 ;  also  their  chil- 
dren, Joanna,  died  June  1st,  1812,  aged 
3  months ;    Mary,   died    January  5th, 
1821,  aged  22  years  ;  Sophia,  died  De- 
cember 5th,  1831,  aged  18  years ;  Jane, 
died  September  21st,    1832,    aged    15 
years. 

115.  William  Griffin,    died  March  13th, 
1852,  aged  28.  Georgiana,his  wife,  March 
16th,     1851,    aged  26;     also  William 
Bridger  Morgan  Griffin,  their  son,  died 
May  13th,  1849,  aged  2;  Elizabeth,  their 
daughter,  November  25th,  1854,  aged  4. 

116.  James  Elsegood  Griffin,  died  Septem- 
ber 22nd,  1856,  aged  17. 

117.  John  Griffin,  died  March  4th,   1856, 
aged  95.  George,  his  son,  January  22nd, 
1823,  aged  22. 

118.  Mrs.  Griffin,  third  daughter  of  John 
Newman,  of  Woodmancot,    died  June 
26th,  1842,  aged  70. 

119.  John  Harfield,*  senior,  died  Febru- 
ary 14th,  1772,  aged  74-    Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  August  7th,  1759,  aged  53. 

120.  William  Harfield,  junior,  died  April 
28th,  1822,  aged  28.    Sarah,  his  wife, 
.   .   .    William,  their  son,  March 27th, 
1819.    John,  their  son,  June  24th,  1822. 

121.  Sophia  Matilda  Hawkins,  22  years 
matron  of  Westbourne  Workhouse,  died 
August  4th,  1858,  aged  62. 

122.  John  Hall,  died  January  8th,  1767, 
aged  51.    John,  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Hall,  died  at  Portsmouth,  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1764,  aged  24. 

123.  William    Hellyer,   died  July    26th, 
1844,  aged  82.    Mary,  his  first  wife, 
November  12th,  1794,  aged  28.    Ann, 
his  second  wife,  July  15th,  1851,  aged 
76. 

124.  Louisa,  wife  of  William  Hellyer,  junr, 
died  January  30th,  1852,  aged  48. 

125.  Lucy,  wife  of  James  Hellyer,  died 
July  18th,  1795,  aged  24. 


126.  John  Hibberd  Purser,  R.N.,  died 
January  22nd,  1804,  aged  53. 

127-  Henry  Hills,  died  May  10th,  1787, 
aged  63.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  September 
3rd,  1780,  aged  59  ;  Hannah,  their 
daughter,  August  6th,  1800,  aged  14; 
Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  January  6th, 
1776,  aged  20. 

128.  Henry  Hills,  died  August  12th,  1789, 
aged  29. 

129.  Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Hounsome,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Crock- 
ford,  died  May  30th,  1759,  aged  53 ;  also 
Kitty,  their  daughter. 

130.  Hannah  Hipkin,  37  years  the  faithful 
housekeeper  to  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Tatter- 
sail,  Rector  of  Westbourne,  died  on  Sun- 
day,  July  8th,  1821,  aged  57. 

131.  Joseph  Hoar,  died  April  7th,  1766, 
aged  63.   Mary,  his  first  wife,  January 
31st,  1733,  aged  26.   Hannah,  his  second 
wife,  August  14th,  1775,  aged  63. 

132.  John,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Hoar, 
died  November  2nd,  1777,  aged  49. 

133.  Edward,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
Hoar,  died  March  3rd,  1775,  aged  23. 

134.  Thomas  Hoar,  died  November  22nd 
1785,  aged  23. 

135.  John  Hoar,  died  July  4th,  1780,  aged 
69.    Sarah,  his  wife,  December  31st. 
1700,  aged  39. 

136.  Samuel  Hoar,  died  December  6th 
1790,  aged  47. 

137.  Joseph  Hoar,  died  July  15th,  1828, 
aged  75. 

138.  Mary,   wife  of  William  Hoar,  died 
September  13th,  1826,  aged  67. 

139.  William  Hoar,  died  May  1st,  1834, 
aged  79.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July  30th, 
1799,   aged  35 ;    also  their  children — • 
William,  died  July  16th,  1791,  aged  3  ; 
Mary,  died  September  22nd,  1794,  aged 
2  years  and  10   months ;    Ann,    died 
December  27th,  1808,  aged  12. 

140.  William  Hoar,  of  Woodmancot,  died 
December  13th,  1828,  aged  88.     Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  June  7th,  1810,  aged  77. 

141.  John  Hurst,  senior,  of  Emsworth 
died  July  4th,  1736.  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
December  28th,  1710,  aged  45. 

142.  John  Hurst,  of  Emsworth,    son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Hurst,  died  April 
26th,  1778,  aged  20. 

143.  Thomas  Hurst,  of  Portsmouth,  died 
March  18th,  1738,  aged  51. 

144.  Elizabeth  Hurst,  spinster,  sister  of 
John  and  James  Hurst,  died  December 
10th,  1772,  aged  50. 

145.  Thomas    Jenman,   died   July  16th 
1740,  aged  54. 

146.  Rachel  Jenman,  died  May  9th,  1745, 
aged  59. 

147.  John  Jenman,  died  January    24th, 
1771,  aged  64.   Elizabeth,  his  wife,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1770,  aged  65. 


*  This  name  was  spelt  Eartfield  up  to  1770. 
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148.  Sarah  Jones,    died  January    15th, 
1853,  aged  64. 

149.  Thomas  Jordan,  died  January  25th, 
1852,  aged  49. 

150.  Harry  Kelsey,  died  April  7th,  1808, 
aged  45.     Margaret  Lang,    hia    wife, 
October   12th,    1830,   aged  60.    Philip 
Henry,  their  son,  April  3rd,  1795,  aged 
3. 

151.  John  King,  died  March  22nd,  1801, 
aged  80. 

152.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Matthew  King, 
died  1803. 

153.  Anne,  wife  of  John  Kinch,  died  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  1819,  aged  60. 

154.  Thomas    Knight,   died    July    19th, 
1832,  aged  49.    Sarah,  his  wife,  August 
23rd,  1843,  aged  59. 

155.  Sophia,  wife  of  Joseph  Knight,  died 
July  6th,  1856,   aged  43  ;  Emily,  their 
daughter,  November  21st,  1856,  aged 
13. 

156.  William,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Lamb,  died  June  4th,  1746,  aged    . 

157.  William  Lamb,   died  March    15th, 
1781,  aged  70. 

158.  John  Lander,   died  May  9th,  1777, 
aged  62  ;  Mary,  his  wife,  October  13th, 
1749,  aged  44. 

159.  Richard  Lander,  died  January  12th, 
177.9,  aged  64. 

160.  Richard  Lang,  died  December  30th, 
1679.*    John   Lang,  his   son,   January 
25th,  1753,  aged  79. 

161.  John  Lang,  senior,  died  June  30th, 
1748,  aged  80.    John  Lang,  his  son,  .     . 

162.  Richard  Lang,  died  November  llth, 
1737,  aged  33. 

163.  John  Lang,  died  October  31st,  1766, 
aged  63     Margaret,  his  wife,   August 
1st,  1753,  aged  57-    William,  their  son, 
October  21st  1723,  aged     . 

164.  Charles  Lang,  died  January  18th, 
1776,  aged  64 

165.  Ann  Leggat,    died  December  10th, 
1745,  aged  30.     Sarah  Leggat,  died  Oc- 
tober 12th,  1741,  aged  24,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Sarah  Leggatt. 

166.  Martha,  wife   of    Charles    Leggatt, 
died  November  23rd,   1805,    aged    28. 
Charles,  their  son,  died  November  8th, 
1805. 

167.  William  Lewington,  died  May  22nd, 
1742,  aged  60.    Mehetabel  Lewington, 
died  March  16th,  1752,  aged  49. 

168.  Mary  Lewington,  died  January  27th, 
1752,  aged  26. 

169.  Edward  Lewington,  died  September 
13th,  1754,  aged  59.    Sarah,  his  wife, 
October  18th,  1764,  aged  67- 

170  William  Lewington,  died  November 
14th,  1824,  aged  64. 

171  John  Linvell,  blacksmith,  died  April 
23rd,  1768,  aged  63. 


My  siege  and  hammer  ly  declined, 
My  bellows,  to,  have  lost  their  wind, 
My  fire  extinct,  my  forge  decayed, 
And  in  the  dust  my  fire  is  laid ; 
My  coal  is  spent,  my  irons  gone, 
The  nail  is  fixed,  my  work  is  done. 

172.  John  Longyear,  died  June  4th,  1803, 
aged  76. 

173.  Henry  Lowe,  died  November  24th, 
1849,  aged  47. 

174.  Mr.  Charles  Louch,  Deputy  Store- 
keeper, at  Gravesend,  died  November 
1st,   1844,  aged  64.    Sarah,  his   wife, 
December  31st,  1857,  aged  79. 

175.  Richard  Louch,  died  October  24th, 
1826,  aged  72.    Mary,  his  wife,  January 
26th,  1832,  aged  80. 

176.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Loveder, 
died  August  27th,  1715,  aged  35. 

177.  Richard    Loveder,    died   September 
26th,  1790,  aged  75. 

178.  John    Loveder,   died    January  3rd, 
1802,  aged  84. 

179.  Captain  Thomas   Lyne,  K.N.,  died 
February  1st,  1848,  aged  79.  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  October  26th,  1882,  aged  56. 
Also    their    children    George    Thomas 
Lyne,  May  2nd,  1847,  aged  44.    Frances 
Rebecca  Lyne,  August  2nd,  1829,  aged 
18.    Philip  Lyne  Lyne,  October  15th, 
1853,  aged  34. 

180.  John  May,  died  1717,  aged  67. 

181.  Letitia  Mason,  died  September  12th, 
1807,  aged  14. 

182.  Elizabeth,    wife  of  James    Mason, 
died  August  17th,  1833,  aged  44. 

183.  Joseph  Mason,  died  December  27th, 
1833,  aged  42.     William  Mason,  died 
November  7th,  1834,  aged  48.    Francis 
Mason,  died  June  16th,  1836,  aged  83. 
James  Mason,  died  January  4th,  1853, 
aged  53. 

184.  Martha,  wife  of  John  Mansbridge, 
died  September  26th,  1810,  aged  61. 

185.  Thomas    Mansbridge,    died    March 
18th,    1842,  aged  7L    Mary,  his  wife, 
January  4th,  1803,  aged  26. 

186.  Olive,  widow  of  John  Mariner,  died 
January  20th,  1732,  aged  75. 

187.  William    Marshall,   died    December 
3rd,  1850,  aged  29.     William  Thomas 
Rogers  Marshall,  hia  son,  January  17th, 
1857,  aged  six  weeks.    John  Marshall, 
died    November    22nd,  1825,  aged   17. 
Robert  Marshall,  died  May  8th,  1832, 
aged  7.    Ellen  Marshall,  died  May  10th, 
1832,  aged  4. 

188.  Captain  Henry   Marsh,  R.N.,  died 
September  14th,  1821,  aged  68. 

189.  Charles  Marsh,  of  Nutbourne,  died 
November  2nd,  1834,  aged  86.    Hannah 
Phillips,  his  widow,  January  4th,  1852, 


190.  Anne,  wife  of  George  Peter  William 
Massey,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Ann 


«  The  oldest  inscription  in  the  Churchyard. 
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Woodman,    of  Chichester,   died   June 
20th,  1845,  aged  23. 

191.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Matthew,  died  October  14th;  1728,  aged 
3  years. 

192.  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Matthew,  died 
April  15th,  1737,  aged  41. 

193.  Emily  Augusta,  wife  of  Colonel  F. 
H.  Maitland,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
Bingham  Newland,  Esq.,  of  Westbonrne, 
born  August  28th.  1818,  died  April  12th, 
1855,  aged  36. 

194.  Thomas  Mercer,  died  December  6th. 
1793,  aged  72. 

195.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John   Micklam, 
died  October  25th,  1771,  aged  33. 

196.  John  Micklam,  died  July  7th,  1790, 
aged  36.  Mary,  his  wife,  December  6th, 
1802,  aged  72. 

197.  William,  son  of  William  and  Lydia 
Micklam,  and  grandson  of  John  Mick- 
lam,  died  March,  1800,  aged  10  years. 

198.  John   Miller,  died  December   22nd, 
1829,  aged  83.  Joyce,  his  wife,  January 
27th,  1838,  aged  88. 

199.  Abraham  Miller,  died  February  5th, 
1849,  aged  78.  Anne,  his  wife,  February 
3rd,  1835,  aged  60. 

200.  Abraham  Miller,  died  April   16th, 
1844,    aged    50.     Elizabeth,    his    wife 
....    Also   their   children,  Henry, 
September  1st,   1831,    aged  2  years  1 
month;  Kate,  August  1st,  1836,  agedl 
year  5  months. 

201.  William,  son  of  Adolphus  and  Mary 
Miller,  died  April  17th,  1842,  aged  18. 

202.  Daniel    Morgan,    died    July    28th, 
1839,     aged     68.       Sarah,     his     wife, 
November  30th,  1846,  aged  78. 

203.  John,    son   of    John   and  Susannah 
Morley,  died  Feb.  22nd,  1755,  aged  50. 

204.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Morley, 
died    September    6th,  1807,    aged  43. 
William,  their  son,  August  2nd,  1825, 
aged  20. 

205.  John    Morley,   died  October   12th, 
1836,  aged  86.      Elizabeth,   his  wife, 
October  12th,  1823,  aged  68;   she  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  buried  in  this  churchyard, — 
one  son,  John,  survived  her.    She  was 
employed  nearly  nine  years  in  regulat- 
ing the  Parish  accounts,  a  work  which 
she  accomplished  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy.    Blessed  are  the  peace-makers. 

206.  Sophia  Anne  Mounsher,  died  April 
12th,  1818,  aged  4. 

207.  William    Moore,    Millwright,    died 
January  14th,  1761,  aged  37. 

208.  Thomas  Moore  died  November  25th, 
1766,  aged  56. 

209.  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Morey,  died 
December  27th,  1766,  aged  35. 

210.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  and 
Mary  Newman,    February   4th,    1772, 
aged  22. 

211.  Humphry    Newberry,    yeoman,     of 
Nutbourne,  June  25th,  1778,  aged  67. 

XXII. 


Margaret,  his  wife,  April  12th,  1788, 
aged  63.  Eebecca,  their  daughter, 
February  24th,  1741,  aged  39. 

212.  Humphry  Newberry.   March   12th, 
1734,  aged  67. 

213.  William  Hoare  Norris,  infant  son  of 
Philip  and  Charlotte  Norris,  April  13, 
1805,  aged  10  months. 

214.  Richard  Oakshott,  October  1st,  1770, 
aged  72.    Mary,  his  wife,  March  21st, 
1766,  aged  73. 

215.  John  Overy,  R.N.,  May  21st,  1817, 
aged  57. 

216.  Henry  Oliver,  December  26th,  1727, 
aged  52.     Mary,    his  wife,  December 
15th,  1723,  aged  52. 

217.  Erected  by  the  Portsmouth  District 
of  the  A.O.  of  Foresters,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  to  John   O'Brien,  P.C.R.,  of 
Court  1850,  Westbourne,  who  by  hia 
zeal  and  exertions  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  Order  contributed  to  the 
successful  establishment  of  Forestry  in 
Portsmouth  ;  he  died  June  26th,  1847, 
aged  27  years. 

218.  Richard  Pay,  died  May  12th,  1693, 
aged  45.    Ann,  his  wife,  November  8th, 
1718,  aged  68. 

219.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Pay,  died 
December  2nd,  1728,  aged  42.  William, 
their  son,  September  9th,  1718,  aged  7 
months. 

220.  Richard  Pay,    January   26th,    1771, 
aged    86.     Anne,  his  wife,  June  5th, 
1771,  aged  74. 

221.  Stephen  Palmer,  died  October  28th, 
1781,  aged  38. 

222.  John  Palmer,  Lieutenant  H.M.  2nd 
Regiment,  in  Ceylon,  born  March,  1798, 
died  November  3rd,  1839.    Harriet,  his 
wife,  July  10th,  1843,  aged  37.  Maurice 
Charles,  their  son,  February  3rd,  1841, 
aged  18  months. 

223.  Thomas  Parsons,  May  23rd,  1794,  set. 
73. 

224.  Thomas    Parsons,    December    llth, 
1796,  set.  78. 

225.  Charlotte,  wife  of  Matthew  Pannell, 
ob.  June  3rd,  1817,  set.  37. 

226.  Benjamin,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
Pearce,  billed  by  a  blow  from  a  cricket 
ball,  July  4th,  1791,  aged  16. 

227.  John  Phillips,  ob.  March  3rd,  1839, 
aged  69. 

228.  Anne    Pitt,    died    December   23rd, 
1755,  aged  35.    Thomas  Pitt,  July  16th, 
1740,  aged  34. 

229.  Richard  Pitt,  died  October  1764,  aged 
78.    Elizabeth  Pitt,  August  7th,  1745, 
aged  25. 

280.  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Pitt,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  1763,  aged  70. 

231.  William   Pitt,   ob.  November  llth, 
1859,    aged    76.      Jemima,    his    wife, 
January  6th,  1846,  aged  60. 

232.  Edward  O'Brien  Pitney,  son  of  James 
and  Ann  Pitney,    senr.,    ob.  January 
28th,  1846,  aged  3  years  5  months. 

2    E 
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233.  Walter  Harfield  Pitney,  son  of  James 
and     Elizabeth     Pitney,    junior,     ob. 
December  20th,  1854,  aged  6  days. 

234.  Benjamin  Platt,  died  July  2nd,  1858, 

aged  65.     Sarah,  his  wife, 

Also  their  children  Benjamin  Thomas, 
April  2/th,  1811,   aged  5  years  and  10 
months.  James,  May  27th,  1812,  aged  2 
years  and  6  months. 

235.  Mary,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary 
Poate,  died  1817,  aged  8. 

236.  To    the    children    of   William    and 
Elizabeth  Pope.    Eliza  died  December 
22nd,  1817,  aged  9  months.    Elias,  died 
September  6th,  1823,  aged  3  months. 
Elias,  died  April  4th,  1827,  aged  2  weeks. 
Edward,  died  November  9th,  1830,  aged 
10  years.    Alfred,  died  April  1st,  1831, 
aged  2£  years.    Stephen,  died  February 
10th,  1841,  aged  29  years. 

237-  Charles  Prince,  died  November  26th, 
1773,  aged  70. 

238.  Hannah  Prince,  died  December  21st, 
1766,  aged  66. 

239.  William  Proudley,  died  August  29th, 
1810,  aged  42. 

240.  Durrant  Quinnell,  son  of  John  and 
Ann  Quinnell,  died  March  6th,   1820, 
aged  12. 

241.  Angelina,    daughter    of    John    and 
Hannah  Raglus,    died  June  6th,  1846, 
aged  16. 

242.  George  Robbins,  died  August  17th, 
1849,  aged  77.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July 
12th,  1837,  aged  73. 

243.  John  Rockwell,  Esq.,  R.N.,  born  at 
Exeter,  April  17,  1774,  died  at  Southsea, 
May  3rd,  1855.  Also  his  children,  — Mary 
Anstey,  born  at  Portsea,  November  6th, 
1817,  died  at  Westbourne,  March  12th, 
1825.  Horace  John,  killed  January  llth, 
1861,  aged  35,  by  falling  down  the  after- 
hold  of  the  Paraguayan  Ship  Rio  Manco, 
at  Ascension,  South  America. 

244.  Elizabeth   Rogers,     wife    of    James 
Rogers,  died  February  — ,  1788,   aged 

245-  James  Rogers,  died  May  22nd,  1745, 
aged  55.  Mary  Rogers,  his  grand- 
daughter, died  September  9th,  1839, 
aged  41. 

246.  John  Rogers,  late  of  Abberfield,  J.W , 
died  August  3rd,  1828,  aged  76.  Sarah, 
his  wife,  died  November  8th  1845,  aged 
86. 

247-  Elizabeth  Rogers,  died  September 
30th,  1842,  aged  41. 

248.  James  Rogers,  died  January  9th,  1825, 
aged  55.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  March 
1st,   1840,  aged  66.    George,  their  son, 
May  27th,  1805,  aged  3. 

249.  Henry  and  Robert,  sons  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Savage,   died   August   20th, 
1794,    aged    2    years  7    months  ;     and 
September  26th,  1811,  aged  20  years. 

250.  Miss  Olivia  Savage,  died  March  3Ist, 
1836,  aged  40. 

251.  Mary   Anne,   wife  of  John    Robert 


Savery,  Esq.,    surgeon,   Trinidad,   ob., 
May  1st,  1840,  aged  51. 

252.  James    Sanders,    died   April    19th, 
1788,  aged  37  years.    Mary,  his  wife, 
May  4th,  1821. 

253.  William  Shean,   Esq.,    of   Lumley, 
died  January  3rd,  1859,  aged  71-  Maria, 
his  wife,  May  15th,  1851,  aged  70.  Caro- 
line, their  daughter,  March  22nd,  1846, 
aged    28.     George    Shum,    their    son, 
drowned  with  three  friends,  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  pleasure-boat  in  Emsworth 
Harbour,  August  21st,  1858,  aged  33. 

254.  Sarah,    widow    of    Gawen    Shotter, 
and  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Crockford,  died  January  5th,  1796,  aged 
76.    Gawen  Shotter,  of  Emsworth,  died 
July  6th,  1769,  aged  63.    Sarah,  their 
daughter,  died  in  infancy. 

255.  Benjamin  Silver,  died  May  4th,  1851, 
aged  20. 

256.  Thomas  Silverlock,  died  August  13th, 
1706,  aged  34  years.  Richard  Silverlock, 
his  father,  died  April  3rd,  1720,  aged 
78. 

257-  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Silverlock, 
died  July  25th,  1713,  aged  29.  Thomas, 
their  son,  September  — ,  1749,  aged  — . 

258.  Alice,    wife   of  Richard   Silverlock, 
died  November  22nd,  1735,  aged  77- 

259.  John  Silverlock,  died  February  25th, 
1754,  aged  77- 

260.  William  Silverlock,  died  January  3rd, 
1736,  aged  49. 

261.  John  Silverlock,  died  February,  25th, 
1754,  aged  77.  Anne,  his  wife,  July  8th, 
1771. 

262.  Mary,    wife  of  Thomas   Silverlock, 
died  January  4th,  1822,  aged  67. 

263.  John   Silverlock  (son  of  No.  261), 
died  July  26th,  1827,  aged  91.     Anne, 
his  wife,  March  2nd,    1821,   aged  84, 
having  been  married  63  years. 

264.  John  Silverlock,  died  July  8th,  1844, 
aged  68.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  July  16th, 
1843,  aged  62.     George  their  son,  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  1797,  aged  22. 

265.  George  Slade,  died  June  28th,  1812, 
aged  63.  He  died  suddenly  on  his  return 
from   Divine  service,    being  before  in 
perfect  health. 

266.  John  Smith,   died   December    17th, 
1787,  aged  75. 

267.  John  Smith,  died  June  13th,  1825, 
aged    78.      Mary    Tench,    his    sister, 
September  13th,  1833,  aged  85,  leaving 
two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

268.  Joseph  Smith,  died  February  llth, 
1828,  aged  75.     Mary,    his  wife,  died 
August  14th,  1828,  aged  73.    Also  their 
children, — Joseph,  died   August    16th, 
1820,  aged  37-    Mary,  died  October  2nd, 
1853,  aged  57.     Elizabeth,  died  March 
15th,  1826,  aged  37.    Martha  Ann,  their 
grand-child,    daughter  of    George    and 
Martha  Hipkin,  died  April  21st,  1828, 
aged  9  months. 
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269.  George  Smith,  Esq.  (son  of  No.  268) , 
died  May  7th,  1838,  aged  47.    George, 
his  son,  October  26th,  1843,  aged  13. 

270.  Joseph  Smith,   solicitor   (second  son 
of  No.  269) ,  was  drowned  in  Emsworth 
Harbour  by  the  upsetting  of  a  pleasure- 
boat,  August  21st,  1858,  aged  27. 

271.  Francis  Maria  Smith,    of  Stansted 
Cottage,  died  June  30th,  1843. 

272.  Henry  Sputer,  died  May  6th,  1796, 
aged  55.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  September 
12th,  1835,  aged  91. 

273.  Whicher  Souter,  died  November  7th, 
1800,  aged  59. 

274.  Alexander  Souter.  died  October  4th, 
1719. 

275.  Sarah  Souter,  widow,  died  April  8th, 
1740,  aged  80. 

276.  John  Souter,   died  December  16th, 
1798. 

277-  John,  son  of  Whicher  and  Mary 
Souter,  died  February  6th,  1773,  aged  6 
years. 

278.  Mary,  wife  of  Whicher  Souter,  died 
June  28th,  1775,  aged  29. 

279.  Hannah,  wife  of  Richard  Stoneham, 
died  May  12th,  1735,  aged  38.  Hannah, 
their  daughter,  October  25th,  1724,  aged 
3  years  and  10  months. 

280.  Jeremiah,  fourth  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ann   Staniland,   of  Thorpe  in  the  Fal- 
lows,  co.   Lincoln,   born  August  15th, 
1798,  died  October  17th,  1850.    Erected 
by  his  youngest  sister  Harriet  Le  Mar- 
chant. 

281.  William  Steel,    drowned    in   West- 
bourne  Brook    December   27th,    1833, 
aged  63.    Anne,  his  wife,  died  February 
24th,  1843,  aged  61. 

282.  Susannah,    wife  of    Peter  Stevens, 
died  March  23rd,  1817,  aged  45. 

283.  Martha,    wife   of  James    Stephens, 
died  October  18th,  1815,   aged  44  years. 
Also,  their  two  sons. 

284.  James  Stevens,  senior,  died  January 
8th,  1842,  aged  78. 

285.  Cleverley  Stent,  died  May  6th,  1842, 
aged  49.    Emily  Stent,   his  sister,  died 
January  21st,  1833,  aged  27,  and  George, 
son  of  Cleverley  Stent,    died  January 
26th,  1826,  aged  3  years. 

286.  John  Stent,    died    November  20th, 
1834,   aged  72.     Sarah,  his  wife,  died 
October 4th,  1829,  aged  63.    Also,  their 
children — William,  died  December  31st, 
1805,  aged  3 — Ann,    wife  of   William 
Chippen,  died  July  1st,  1822,  aged  22. 

287-  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ann  Swan,  died  September  llth,  1848, 
aged  14  days. 

288.  Judith,  wife  of  William  Tee,  died 
February  10th,  1853,  aged  74. 

289.  William    Tevey,     born    April    14th, 
1822,  died  January  4th,  1851. 

290.  EuphemiaEmma,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Euphemia  Thornton,  of    London, 
died  at  the  Hermitage,  February  21st, 
1856,  aged  1  year  8  months. 


291.  William  Turner,    died    March  3rd, 
1758,  aged  42.    Also  two  of  his  children, 
Charles  and  William  Turner. 

292.  Benjamin  Turner,  died  January  22nd, 
1803,  aged  8S.    Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died 
November  21st,   1777,  aged  44.    Also, 
their  children— Ann,    died  April  2nd, 
1770,  aged  6.— Ann,   died  March  7th, 
1789,  aged  17- 

293.  William    Turner,    of  Sindells,  died 
February  28th,    1854,  aged  84.    Anne, 
his  wife,  November  17th,  1812,  aged  46. 

294  Lochlin  Ure  died  April  1st,  1838, 
aged  75.  Sarah,  his  wife,  December 
28th,  1830,  aged  63.  Edmund,  their 
son,  March  3,  1845,  aged  24. 

295.  Sarah   Ure,    daughter  of   John  and 
Sarah  Stent,  died  May  10th,  1830,  aged 
32. 

296.  Anne    Volla,    mistress  of   Codford 
School    Wilts,  and  late  Pupil  Teacher 
of  Westbourne,  died  May  12th,   1854, 
aged  19. 

297-  Charles  Gayton  Warren,  Commander, 
R.N.,  died  August  26th,  1855,  aged  75. 

298.  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  Warren,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Silverlock, 
died  November  20th,  1841,  aged  88. 

299.  Hannah  Watts,  died  November  12th, 
1791,  aged  25. 

300.  Robert  Webb,  died  January  6th,  1828. 
aged  60.     Mary,   his    wife,    March  7, 
1830,  aged  68. 

301.  Elizabeth  Esther,  and  Ann,  daugh- 
ters of  Thomas  and  Ann  Clark  White, 
of  Woodmancot,    died  November  6th, 
1839,    aged  10  years,    and  April  8th, 
1842,  aged  24.     " 

302.  Jane,    wife   of   Daniel   Wheeler,  of 
Emsworth,  mariner,  died  October  28th, 
1693.     Also,    Daniel   Wheeler,      their 

randson,  April  10th,  17...,  aged  74. 
Anne  Wilkins,  mother  of  Margaret 
Newberry,  died  March  22nd,  1788,  aged 
95. 

304.  George  Augustus  Wilks,    died  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  1831,  aged  74.    Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  September  19th,  1830,  aged  70. 

305.  Richard  Wilks,   died  February  5th, 
1814,  aged  76.    Martha,  his  wife,  May 
5th,  1786,  aged  45. 

306.  Richard  Wilks,   died   January   4th, 
1818,   aged  52.    Anne,  his  wife,  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1838,  aged  71.    Also,  their 
children—  George,  July  9th,  1814,  aged 
22.    Richard,  August  4th,   1813,  aged 
18. 

307.  Catherine,    wife  of   George   Wilks, 
died  August  5th,  1815,  aged  22. 

308.  Bridger   WiJks,    died   October  13th, 
1852,  aged  53.  Eliza  Ann  his  daughter, 
April  19th,  1840,  aged  16. 

309.  John  Winham,  died  July  4th,  1847, 
aged  69.    Lucy,  his  wife,  January  30th, 
1837,  aged  62.    Fanny,  their  daughter, 
wife  of  William  Chitty,  died  May  4th, 
1849,  aged  .  . 
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810.  Richard  Woodman,   died  November 
26th,  1789,  aged  78.   Phillis  Woodman, 
his  grand-daughter,  died  August  21st, 
1832,  aged  41. 

811.  Edward  Woodman,  died  November 
6th,  1844,  aged  81. 

812.  Joseph  Woodman,  of  Worthing,  died 
January  28th,  1850,  aged  66.   Susannah, 
his  wife,  June  21st,  1853,  aged  74. 

813.  Philip    Woodman,    died    September 
22nd,  1832,  aged  36. 

814.  Edward,    son    of   John    and    Mary 
Woodman,  died  November  25th,  1805, 


aged  19.    Also  Unice,  their  daughter, 
March  17th,  1809,  agod  9. 

315.  Sophia,  wife  of  John  Harris  Wright, 
and  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Day, 
died  August  14th,  1845,  aged  32.  Ellen, 
their  daughter,  died  October  10th,  1842, 
aged  1  year  4  months. 

316.  Richard  Wyley,    late  boatswain   of 
the  "Captain,"   man-of-war,  and  who 
served  in  the  above  capacity  on  board 
several  ships,  upwards  of  30  years,  died 
April  12th,  1763,  aged  73. 


THE     CEMETERY. 

THE  parish  churchyard  having  of  late  years  become  very  much  crowded, 
the  vestry  in  1858,  resolved  either  to  purchase  an  adjoining  piece  of 
land  as  an  addition,  or  to  form  a  regular  cemetery  under  the  Burial 
Acts,  with  a  mortuary  chapel  and  sexton's  house.  Unfortunately  the 
latter  plan  was  adopted,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  saddle  the 
parish  for  many  years  to  come  with  an  additional  poor's  rate.  A  site  of 
two  acres  in  Westbourne  Common  Field,  called  the  Clock  Land,*  was 
purchased  of  the  Churchwardens,  and  laid  out  for  a  cemetery ;  walled 
in ;  a  chapel  built  and  a  sexton's  house ;  all  which  was  accomplished  at 
a  cost  of  about  £1400.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
May  31st,  1860,  and  the  first  burial  took  place  on  the  following  day. 
The  money  was  provided  partly  by  loan,  on  the  security  of  the  poor's 
rate,  and  by  £550  out  of  money  which  the  parish  had  in  hand  from  the 
sale  of  the  old  poor-house  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

During  the  eight  years  that  the  cemetery  has  been  open  there  have 
been  300  interments.  Of  these  30  are  80  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
including  14  over  85,  and  two  over  90;  the  greatest  age  recorded 
being  96. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 


1.  John  Arnott,  lace  merchant,  of  Lon- 
don, born  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  July 
28th,   1823,    died  at  Westbourne  Sep- 
tember llth,  1861. 

2.  Lucy,  widow  of  William  Appleford,  died 
November  2nd,  1862,  aged  71. 

3.  Nathaniel  Byerley,  died  August  12th, 
1867,  aged  57. 

*  This  name  arose  from  the  land  having, 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  chantries,  been 
transferred  to  the  parish  for  the  winding 
up  and  keeping  in  repair  of  the  church 
clock.  It  was  held  rent  free  by  the  sexton 
for  the  time  being,  in  consideration  of  his 
performing  the  former  of  these  duties. 
When  the  cemetery  was  consecrated,  he 
received  his  remuneration  in  the  shape  of 
a  house  rent  free.  The  old  name  of  the 
Clock  Land  was  the  Judas  Light,  a  desig- 


4.  William    Henry    Bpyce,    Commander, 
R.N.  He  was  signal  lieutenant  of  H.M.S. 
' '  Mars"  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.    He 
died  March  30th,  1866,  aged  82. 

5.  Memorial  window  in  the  chapel  to  a 
son  of  the    Rev.  R.  L.  Browne,  Vicar. 
' '  In  mem.  Arturi  W.  L.  Browne,  January 
5th,  1858,  Eheu  emessi." 

nation  which  has  caused  much  perplexity. 
The  Judas,  or  Jew's,  Light,  however,  is 
only  another  name  for  the  Paschal  candle, 
a  candle  of  great  size,  weighing  many 
pounds,  which  was  burnt  in  the  church 
during  the  latter  portion  of  Passion  Week. 
The  Jiidas  Light,  then,  simply  meant, 
that  this  land  was  the  endowment  for  an- 
nually providing  the  Paschal  candle  for 
Westbourne  church. 
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6.  Rhoda,  widow  of  Mr.  George  Churcher, 
died  March  15th,  1866,  aged  72. 

7-  Mary  Emma,  daughter  of  James  and 
Emma  Deacon,  of  Long  Copse,  Hants, 
died  June  12th,  1866,  aged  17  years 
4  months. 

8.  Mary  Dolphin,   died  December  24th. 
1867,  aged  58. 

9.  Major-General    David    Anderson  Gib- 
sone,  late  Commanding  Royal  Marine 
Artillery,  died  March  22, 1861,  aged  81. 
Margaret,  his  wife,  died  March   15th, 
1861,  aged  46. 

10.  Laura,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Char- 
lotte Goddard,  died  July  3rd,  1863,  aged 
4  years.     Also  Thomas  Goddard,  who 
died  April  5th,  1868,  aged  55. 

11.  George  Henry  Goss,  born  June  2nd, 
1864;  died  August  5th,  1864.    Albert 
William  Goss,    born   May  26th,    1865, 
died  July  llth,  1865. 

12.  Sarah  Emma  Jane,  wife  of  Charles 
Arts  Hardiman,  died  March  23rd,  1863, 
aged  26. 

13.  John,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Him- 
mens,  died  November  27th,  1862,  aged 
11  years. 

14.  James  Hawkins,  upwards  of  28  years 
master  of  Westbourne  Workhouse,  died 
March  10th,  1864,  aged  78. 


15.  Fanny,  widow  of  Thomas  Jordan,  died 
January  28th,  1866,  aged  66 ;  Elizabeth 
Ann,  their  daughter,  died  October  12th, 
1860,  aged  23. 

16.  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  George  Kinch,  died 
January  llth,  1861,  aged  84. 

17.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry  Lowe,  died 
April  8th,  1865,  aged  76. 

18.  Adolphus  Miller,  died  June  4th,  1864, 
aged  69. 

19.  William  Moore,  died  May  2nd,  1864, 
aged  53. 

20.  Emma  Mason,  only  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Silvester,  died  October  17th, 
1865,  aged  30.    Also  Janet,  her  infant 
daughter. 

21.  James  Rogers,    born  February    7th, 
1784,  died  August  13th,  1867. 

22.  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and 
Harriet  Scadgell,    died  January  12th, 
1868,  aged  8  months. 

23.  Harriet,  wife  of  George  Silvester,  died 
May  29th,  1860,  aged  41.     The  first  in- 
terment in  this  cemetery. 

24.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Swanage,  Dorset, 
died  June  23rd,  1865,  aged  51. 

25.  Sarah,  wife  of   Bridger  Wilks,    died 
August  15th,  1863,  aged  59. 

26.  Alfred  Richard  Wilks,  died  November 
24th,  1863,  aged  28. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE   CHANCEL. 

Mwral  Monuments. 

In  memory  of  Nicholas  Spencer,  Esqr.. 
late  patron  of  this  church,  who  died 
August  ye  1st,  1783,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age.  Also  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Spencer, 
wife  of  ye  said  Nicholas  Spencer,  Esqr., 
who  died  March  ye  6th,  1783,  aged  75 
years." 

'  In  the  family  vault  in  this  chancel  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Eevd. 
Spencer  James  Lewin,  Vicar  for  fifty- 
two  years  of  this  parish,  also  rector  of 
Crawley  in  this  county,  and  of  Eushden 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  who  died 
the  25th  of  April,  1842,  aged  76  years." 

Also  in  the  same  vault  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Mrs*  Elizabeth  Lewin,  relict 
of  the  Eevd.  Spencer  James  Lewin, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Capper,  Esq.,  of  Bushey,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  who  died  29th  August, 
1845,  aged  82  years." 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Lewin,  the 
wife  of  James  Lewin,  Esq.,  of  Bushey, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Spencer,  Esqr.,  of  this  parish, 
who  died  October  8th,  1792,  aged  55 
years." 


"In  the  vault  in  this  chancel  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  Francis  Ellerker 
Lewin,  Esqre.,  of  Duke  Street,  Port- 
land Place,  London,  second  son  of  the 
Eevd.  Spencer  James  Lewin,  late  vicar 
of  this  parish,  who  died  the  18th  of 
May,  1850,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 


' '  In  the  vault  beneath  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Spencer  Eichard  James 
Lewin,  Esqre.,  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts, eldest  son  of  the  Eevd.  Spencer 
James  Lewin,  patron  and  vicar  of  this 
church,  who  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
28th  of  July,  1826,  aged  33  years." 

*  Brass  'by  the  Chancel  Door. 

"Two  bretherne  here  in  grave  together  rest, 
The  elder  William  and  John  the  younger  hight, 
Theire  surname  Makeryth,  and  both  .  .  .  ernes 

addrest, 

In  virtuous  sorte  to  runne  then-  race. 
William  the  elder  had  a  modest  wife, 
And  from  their  loynes  two  daughters  God  bath 

sente ; 

But  John  the  yonger  ledde  a  single  life, 
And  single  died,  for  so  his  mind  was  bent. 
Theise  bretherne  lyved  on  earth  in  perfect  love, 
In  hope  through  faithe  to  lyre  in  Heaven  above. 
And  when  deathe's  stroke  could  not  theire  hope 

bereve, 

Theye  to  the  worlde  their  farewell  thus  did  leave. 
Mundus  res  habeat;  Demon  peccata  resumat ; 
Terrain  terra  regat ;  spiritus  alta  petat. 


*  An  inscription  on  tin  affixed  to  the  wall  above 
this  brass  informs  us  that  "  This  brass  was  taken 
from  a  decayed  stone  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stone  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Henry  Peck." 

The  similarity  of  this  Makeryth  inscription  to 
that  of  Tallis,  which  was  formerly  at  Greenwich, 
but  which  has  not  been  to  be  found  there  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  naturally  leads  us  to  imagine 
that  the  two,  which  are  of  about  the  same  date, 
might  have  been  by  the  same  author.  Tallis's  is 
as  follows  :— 

"  Interred  here  doth  lye  a  worthy  wight, 
Who  long  in  sacred  music  bore  the  bell ; 

His  name  to  shew  he  Thomas  Tallis  hight, 
In  honest  virtuous  life  he  did  excel. 


He  serv'd  long  time  in  chapel  with  great  praise, 
Four  Sov' reign's  reigns,  a  thing  not  often  seen; 

I  mean  King  Henry  and  Prince  Edward's  days, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Queen. 

He  married  was,  though  children  he  had  none, 
And  liv'd  in  love  full  three  and  thirty  years, 

With  loyal  spouse,  whose  name  yclept  was  Jone, 
Who  here  entomb'd,  now  company  him  bears. 

As  he  did  live,  so  he  did  also  die, 

In  mild  and  quiet  sort — 0  happy  man ! 

To  God  full  oft  for  mercy  he  did  cry ; 
Wherefore  he  lives,  let  death  do  what  he  can." 

Strype,  in  speaking  of  this  inscription,  says  that 
it  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  in  old  English 
letters.  I  have  modernized  the  spelling. 
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"William  Makerith,  died  the  29th  of 
November,  1599.  John  Makerith,  died 
the  4th  of  December,  1592." 

(This  brass  is  in  old  English  letters,  ex- 
cept the  last  four  lines.) 

Slab  m  the  Chancel  Floor. 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  John  Peck,  gent., 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Peck,  late  of  St 
Margaret,  Westminster,  in  ye  county  of 
Middelsex,  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life 
ye  10th  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1688, 
in  ye  28th  year  of  his  age." 

Slabs  in  the  Nave. 

Under  this  stone  are  deposited  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Rev.  John  Allen,  M.A., 
Late  Vicar  of  this  parish.  He  was  many 
year  V.  Principal  and  Tutor  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford  ;  the  duties  of  which 
offices  he  discharged  with  integrity  and 
Reputation.  He  departed  this  life  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1784,  In  the  64th 
year  of  his  age." 

"  Here  lyeth  buried  ye  Children  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Gale,  of  Deerswood,  in  this 
parish.  Henry,  died  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1714,  aged  one  month,  29  days. 
Francis,  died  the  7th  of  July,  1722,  aged 
six  months,  13  days.  Leonard,  died  the 
25th  of  June,  1726,  aged  15  years,  two 
months,  11  days." 

"  Happy  children,  unfortunate  parents." 
"    DEPO[s]lTVM      HENRICI      HALL[TWE]LL 

ECCLESlM  HVIVS  PAROC[HIAJLIS  PAS- 
TORIS  QVI  VI[XIT]  HVIVS  .  .  .  BROSA 
ET  ACC  .  .  .  SVIS  .  M  .  .  .  8TIGATVS  IN 
PLACIDIOR  .  .  .  ET  QVIETIS  8P  .  .  . 
RITVM  EMISIT  VLIL  .  .  .  STI  PR^EMIVM 
ET  .  .  .  VM  RE[S]VRRECT  ....  FL  ... 
IV  ...  CTAT  FEBR  .  14  [1666]."* 

"HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF  ELIONOR 
HALLY[WE]LL  WIFE  OF  HENRY 
H[ALLYW]ELL  LATE  MINISTER  OF] 
THIS  PARISH  WHO  DECEASED  JANVARY 
3o.  A.D.  1666,  AGED  7  ."  The  second 
figure  is  not  legible. 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mr.  Richard 


Willett,  who  departed  this  life  the  16th 
day  of  March,  1737,  in  the  82nd  year  of 
his  age." 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Jane,  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  Willett,  who  departed  this 
life  the  13th  day  of  October,  1733, 
....  rs." 

Slabs  at  the  North  Door. 

"HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF  HVMPH[REY 
'....]  TH  SONNE  OF  ...  IFEILD  .  .  . 
YEERE  ....  DEC  .  .  .  DAY  ..." 

"...  BVRYED  ....  R  .  .  W  .  ARD  .  . 
WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  [LIFE]  THE  XXVIII 
DAY  OF  FEBRVARY,  1611." 

t  Small  Brass  on  the  North  WaU. 

"  The  Right  Honble.  Anne  Baronesse 
Holies,  of  Ifield,  the  eldest  Daughter 
and  co-heyre  of  Sir  Francis  Pile,  ye 
second  of  that  name,  of  Compton  Beau- 
champe,  in  ye  County  of  Berks,  Baronet, 
Wife  of  Francis  Baron  Holies,  of  Ifield. 
The  Baronesse  deceased  in  her  House  in 
Lincolne's  Inne  Feilds,  neare  London, 
on  Wednesday,  March  ye  eighth,  1681; 
who  had  had  one  Daughter,  Mistresse 
Jane  Holies,  who  deceased  before  her, 
and  left  one  Sonne,  ye  Honble.  Sir 
Denzell  Holies,  Bart.,  who  survived 
her." 

I  Brasses  on  the  South  WaU. 

"  Mistresse  Jane  Holies,  aged  one  yeare, 
seaven  moneths,  and  six  and  twenty 
dayes,  dyed  on  Tewesday,  the  sixteenth 
day  of  December,  in  the  yeare  of  Christ, 
one  thousand,  six  hundred,  seaventy 
and  three,  according  unto  ye  account 
used  in  England ;  she  was  the  onely 
daughter  of  ye  Honourable  Sir  Francis 
Holies,  by  ye  Lady  Anne  Holies,  his 
wife." 

"  Mistresse  Denzella  Holies,  second  dafter 
by  birth,  but  during  her  life  the  only 
dafter  and  heyresse  apparent  of  the 
Honourable  Sir  Francis  Holies,  of 
Wynterborne  St.  Martyn,  in  the  County 
of  Dorset,  Knight  and  Baronet,  by  the 


*  This  date  is  obtained  from  the  Parish  Register. 

t  This  small  brass,  the  size  of  which  is  only  7  by  5  j  inches,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  coffin-plate,  as 
immediately  over  it  there  is  affixed  to  the  wall  the  mutilated  remnant  of  an  inscription,  as  follows :  — 
"  To  the  memory  of  Baroness  Holl[ess,  whose]  coffin  [was  found]  when  the  vault  ben[eath],  was  opened 
at  the  repairs  of  the  Church,  A.D-  1 .-  .  .  The  coffin  of  Francis,  Lord  Holies,  who  was  buried  June  xi, 
1602,  was  [on  the  n]orth  side  of  the  same  vault ;  but  no  plate  could  be  found." 

t  Above  these  two  brasses  (which,  like  that  on  the  north  wall,  are  small,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
coffin-plates),  is  the  following  inscription  :— "  These  two  tablets  were  taken  from  the  vault  underneath 
the  vestry  screen.  In  the  same  vault  are  entombed,  as  appears  from  the  Parish  Register,  the  bodies  of 
Lucy,  Lady  Holies,  first  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Holies,  Bart.,  afterwards  the  second  Baron  Holies,  of  Ifield, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  of  [Slee]ford,  in  Lincolnshire,  Knight  and  Baronet,  who  died  Septem- 
ber xvth,  1667  ;  and  also  Mary,  her  daughter,  who  died  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  was  buried  June  vith, 
1662." 
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Lady  Lucy  Holies,  his  late  wife,  de- 
ceased, who  was  the  third  and  youngest 
dafter  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  of  Sleeford, 
in  the  County  of  Lyncolne,  Baronet, 
deceased,  and  Sir  Francis  Holies  is 
the  only  sonne  survivant  and  heyre 
apparent  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Denzell,  Baron  Holies,  aged  just  about 
one  yeare  and  foure  kalendar  moneths. 
She  dyed  on  Monday,  ye  fourth  day  of 
January,  in  ye  yeare  of  Christ  one 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  eight, 
according  unto  ye  account  used  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mural  Monument  in  the  South  Aisle. 

"  Here  under  lyeth  buried  the  bodies  of 
John  Seyllard,  gent.,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  which  John  deceased  the  tenth 
day  of  Januarie,  1612,  and  the  said 
Elizabeth,  beinge  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Thamas  Kelton,  of  AdbrightHe,  in 
the  County  of  Salop,  gent.,  also  de- 
ceased the  nyne  and  twentith  day  of 
November,  1612.  Who  had  issue  at  the 
tyme  of  there  deathes  five  sonnes  and 
twoe  daughters,  viz.,  William,  Thomas, 
John,  Robert,  Francis,  Elizabeth,  and 
Dorothie." 

There  are  two  memorial  painted  windows 
in  the  church.  The  east  window  in- 
scription is: — 

'In  memory  of  Henry,  youngest  son  of 
Rev.  Spencer  James  Lewin,  late  rector 
of  this  parish,  who  died  28th  October, 
1868,  aged  60." 

That  of  the  window  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  : — 

"  Sarah  Rider  Scott,  died  May  xxx., 
MDCCCXXXIX.,  aged  2  years  and 9 months. 
In  cnjus  memoriam  hanc  fenestram 
p'suit  Georgius  Henricus  Scotus,  huj's 
eccl's'ae  vicarius,  A.D.  1849." 

Inscriptions  in  the  Churchyard. 

One  of  the  stones  in  the  chancel  doorway 
has  this  imperfect  inscription : — 

"  .  .  .  IACET  .  .  R  I,  VXOE  .  .  . 
IDIV  XII  D  .  ..." 

If  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  churchyard  are  on  head- 
stones. 

East  Side. 

"  Mary  and  John  Hall,  daughter  and  son 
of  William  and  Mary  Hall.  Mary  died 
December  2nd,  1794,  aged  14  months. 
John  died  .  .  .  21st,  1796,  aged  23 
weeks." 

"  John  Chart,  died  June  22nd,  1865,  aged 


47;    Also  3  children,  who  died  in  their 

infancy." 
Wooden  rail. — "Sarah,  wife  of  Matthew 

Teates,  died  January  9th,  1812.  aged 

73." 
Wooden  rail.— "  William  Burberry,  died 

January  12th,  1860,  aged  72." 
"Hannah,  wife  of  the  above,  died  June 

19th,  1860,  aged  78." 
Wooden     rail. — "  John     Mitchell,    died 

October  10th,  1838,  aged  82." 
"John  Warren,   died  March  2nd,  1867, 

aged  55." 
Low  tomb. — "  Joseph  Holroyd  Hardwick, 

died  April  10th,  1861,  aged  67." 
"  Samuel,  son  of  George  and  Ann  Stone, 

died  November  1st,  1867,  aged  17." 
"Helen  Stone,  died  March  4th,    1866, 

aged  22. 
"Stephen  Stone,   died  June  6th,  1856, 

aged  48." 
"  John  Stone,  died  May  llth,  1859,  aged 

32." 
Wooden  rail. — "  William  Charman,  of  this 

parish,  late  of  Forest  Hill,  died  Sept- 
ember 29th,  1865,  in  the  46th  year  of 

his  age." 
"James  Gasson,  died  January  25th,  1867, 

aged  38." 
Wooden    rail. — "  John     Edwards,     died 

November  4th,  1865,  aged  23." 
Wooden    rail. — ''James    Edwards,    died 

January  llth,  1857,  aged  70.    Hannah, 

his  wife,  December  7th,  1856,  aged  70." 
"Charles  Mortimer,  second  son  of  John 

and  Mary  Ockenden,  died   May  28th, 

1863,  aged  2." 
"  Mary   Ann,  widow    of    Thomas  Vere 

Wallace,  Esq.  (who  lies  interred  in  the 

family  vault  at  Hertford),  died  at  Ifield, 

November  16th,  1868,  in  the  81st  year 

of  her  age." 
"Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Ockenden,  died 

October  14th   1861,  aged  64." 
"Henry      Ockenden     (forty-five      years 

builder,  of  this  parish),  died  November 

2nd,  1868,  in  his  75th  year." 
Wooden  rail. — "  George,  son  of  Amos  and 

Ann  Wood,  born  September  5th,  1857, 

died  March  28th,  1863.  Eliza,  daughter 

of  the  above,  born  November  27th,  1858, 

died  March  27th,  1863." 
Low     tomb. — ' '  Henry     Charles    Curtis, 

Esq.,  died  at  Ifield  House,  March  7th, 

1861,  aged  47." 
"  William,    son    of    John    and    Amelia 

Johnson,  died  April  3rd,  1820,  aged  2." 
"  James,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  John- 
son, died  May  21st,  1814,  aged  13." 
Low   tomb.— "Robert    Ayshford,    born 

May  6th,  1795,  died  May  19th,  1858." 
"  Louisa,  his  wife,  born  June  14th  1805. 

died  April  21st,  I860." 
' '  Alfred  John  Blankern,  died  July  5th, 

1858,  aged  5." 
Low  tomb.— "Nathaniel  Miller,  son   of 

Nathaniel   and    Salome    Miller,    died 

November  4th,  1866,  aged  44." 
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Eow  tomb. — "  Horatio  Lloyd,  son  of  John 

Irish    Lloyd,    Esq.,  of  Broad    Green, 

Croydon,   died  July  llth.  1864.  aged 

29." 
"Mary  Grave,  died  February  6th,  1868. 

aged  33." 
"Keziah,    wife  of  William  Greenfield, 

died  January  23rd.  1773,  aged  67." 
"  William  Greenfield,  died  November  8th, 

1786,  in  his  77th  year." 
"  John  Banester,  died  March  17th.  1804, 

aged  63." 
"Ann,  his  wife,  died  June  16th,  1805. 

aged  61." 
"  Melancthon  Branch,  died  September  1st. 

1869,  aged  74." 
Wooden  rail.— "Kate,  daughter  of  John 

and    Mary    Penfold,    died    September 

14th,  1865,  aged  two  years  and  eight 

months." 
"  Charles  Cooper,  died  June  5th,   1865, 

aged  65." 
"  Also  Sarah,  wife  of  the  above,  October 

2nd,  1864,  aged  66." 
Wooden  rail. — "  William  Johnson,    died 

April  9th,  1847,  aged  62." 
Wooden  rail.—"  Mary,     wife    of    John 

Broad,  died  February  27th,  1833,  aged 

34." 
"  Thomas  Broad,  son  of  John  and  Mary 

Broad,  died  August  16th,   1825,   aged 

"  Margaret,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 

Martha  Miller,  died  August  25th,  1844, 

aged  40." 
"  Richard,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Martha 

Miller,  died  June  28th,  1794,  aged  six 

months  and  one  week." 
"Nathaniel  Miller,  died  November  23rd, 

1809,  aged  46." 
"  Martha,  his  wife,  February  18th,  1811, 

aged  45." 
"Edward  Miller,  died  September  19th. 

1799,  aged  77." 
"  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  January  16th,  1810, 

aged  78." 
Wooden  rail. — "Clara,  daughter  of  John 

and  Sarah  Ansell,  died  November  8th, 

1859,  aged  eight." 
"Harry,   son  of  Nathaniel  and  Salome 

Miller,  died  June  9th,  1831,  aged  one 

year." 
"Albion,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Salome 

Miller,  died  June  12th,  1842,  aged  10." 
"  Salome,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Miller,  died 

July  26th,  1848,  aged  45." 
Wooden   rail. — "  Henry    Funnell,     died 

August  29th,  1859,  aged  86." 
Wooden  rail. — "  Elizabeth  Funnell,  died 

July  21st,  1853,  aged  75." 
"M.  A.  Simmins,  wife  of  William  Sim- 

mins,  died  November  6th,  1849,  aged 

26." 
"  Jane,   daughter    of   the   above,    died 

September  25th,  1848,  aged  19  months." 
Wooden  rail. — "  AnnHayler,  diedOctober 

14th,  1854,  aged  two." 

XXII, 


"  Humphrey  Henry  Hayler.  died  October 

18th,  1854,  aged  four." 
Wooden  rail. —     William  Denman,  died 

December  13th,  1857,  aged  69.    For  ten 

years  he  was  the  faithful  and  attached 

servant  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Scott,  Curate 

and  Vicar  of  this  Parish." 
Wooden  rail.—  "  John  Elsey,  died  August 

13th,  1864,  aged  62.'' 
"  Sarah,  his  wife,  died  August  31st,  1868, 

aged  62." 
Wooden  rail. — "  George    Ramsay,    died 

April    28th,   1807,   aged  74,   thirty- six 

of     which     he  was    [clerlk    of    this 

Parish." 
"  Ann,  his  wife,  died  August  7th,  1802, 

aged  62." 
1 '  William,  their  son,  died  February  14th, 

1800,  aged  30." 
Border  stone. — "  Here  restethMaryFavell, 

wife  of  Rev.  George   H.    Scott,  once 

curate,  then  vicar  of  this  parish,  since 

1850   Rector    of  Rhos    Crowther,    Co. 

Pembroke.    She  died  in  London,  April 

27th,  1866,  aged  67." 
Flat  cross.—  "  Edward  FrederickDavidson, 

died  March  27th,  1819,  aged  four." 

South  Side. 

' '  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Bristow,  died 

April  16th,  1845,  aged  82." 
"  James  Bristow,   died  December  14th, 

1826,  aged  64." 
Against    the    Church    wall.  —  ' '  Alfred 

Bristow,    late  of   the  ship    '  Layton,' 

son  of  James  and  Ann  Bristow,  of  thia 

parish,  who  died  at  Hobart  Town,  Van 

Dieman's  Land,  December  12th,  1835, 

aged  14." 
"  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 

Bransden.diedMay  20th,  1847,  aged  16." 
"  Thomas,  son  of    Thomas    and    Sarah 

Bransden,  died  December  13th,  1830, 

aged  six." 
"  James,    son    of    Thomas    and    Sarah 

Bransden,  died  April  22nd,  1837,  aged 

two." 
"  Moses  Weller,  died  February  3rd,  1864, 

aged  81." 
"  Jane,  wife  of  William  Weller,  died  June 

2nd,  1850,  aged  53." 
"Also  six  children,  who  died  in  their 

infancy." 
"  William  Weller,  died  August  29th,  1863, 

aged  74." 
"Jane  Weller,  died  March  28th,   1864, 

aged  43." 
Wooden  rail.— "Jane,   wife   of  William 

Penfold,  died  December  llth,  1827,  aged 

37." 
Wooden  rail. — "  George   Simmons,  died 

April  16th,  1858,  aged  32." 
"Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Lidbetter, 

died  January  18th,  1868,  aged  66." 
Slab  in  the  pavement.—  "  Sarah    Rider 

Scott,  the  second  child   of  the   Rev. 

2    F 
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George  Scott,  curate  of  this  place,  died 
May  30th,  1839,  aged  two  years  and  nine 
months." 

West  Side. 

"  John  Backshall,  died   January    27th, 

1828,  aged  81." 
"  Nicholas  Backshall,  died  August  24th, 

1788,  aged  69." 
"  Mary,  his  wife,  April  1st,  1799,  aged  77. 

And  Josiah,  their  son,  January  16th, 

1792,  aged  37." 
"  Mary  Alice,  wife  of  John  Bedford,  of 

Jordan's  Farm,  in  this  parish,  died  June 

17th,  1863,  aged  50." 
"  Richard  Bedford,  died  June  27th,  1845, 

aged  69." 
"Sarah,  wife  of  Richard  Redford,  died 

December  27th,  1842,  aged  67." 
"Sarah,   wife  of   William   Smart,    and 

daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Redford, 

died  January  13th,  1847,  aged  37-" 
"  Fanny,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 

Smart,    died  at  Newhouse,  Westgrin- 

stead,  January  2nd,  1868,  aged  29-" 
"Mary,  wife  of  Richard  Redford,  and 

daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Parkhurst, 

died  at  Yapton,  Sussex,  Januai-y  llth, 

1860,  aged  55." 
"  Alice,  youngest  daughter  of  Richard  and 

Mary  Redford,  died  at  Old  Shoreham, 

Sussex,  March  12th,  1859,  aged  14" 
"Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  and 

Mary  Redford,  died  at  Yapton,  Sussex, 

December  14th,  1866,  aged  27." 
Wooden  rail. — "  MaryAnn,wife  of  Stephen 

Bowers,  died  November  24th,  1833,  aged 

30." 
"Newark  Medgley,  died  November  4th, 

1860,  aged  76." 
"  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 

Smith,    died    April    7th,    1831,    aged 

eight." 
"Henry,  son  of   Henry    and  Elizabeth 

Jane  Arnett,  died  May  1st,  1834,  aged 

six  years  and  six  months." 
"  Catherine  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles 

and  Jane  Dempster,   died  May  19th, 

1862,  aged  17." 
"Mary  Dempster,  died  December  14th, 

1859,  aged  36." 
"  James    Dempster,    late    of    Mitcham, 

Surrey,  died  July  13th,  1857,  aged  68." 
Altar  tomb.-  "  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of 

this  parish,  innkeeper,  died  February 

24th,  1832,  in  his  66th  year." 
"  Sarah,  relict  of  Mr.   Joseph  Johnson, 

died  July  4th,  1844,  aged  80," 
"Sarah,   wife  of  Mr.  Joseph    Johnson, 

died  May  1st,  1839,  aged  29.'' 
"  Sarah,  wife  of  Gregory  Wright,   died 

June  16th,  1864,  aged  68." 
"Thomas,  son  of  James  and  Mary  ^  illard, 

died  August  27th,  1816,  aged  one  year 

and  11  months.    He  was  unfortunately 

drowned." 
"  Peter,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Willard, 


died  May  1st,  1811,  aged  four  weeks  and 

three  days." 
' '  Joseph  Willard,  died  January  14th,  1817, 

aged  77." 
"James,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Willard, 

died  October  9th,  1828,  aged  21." 
"  James  Willard,  died  August  4th,  1832, 

aged  55." 
Tomb. — "George  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  late 

of  Dearswood,    in   this    parish,    died 

December  31st,  1801,  aged  71." 
"  Mary,  his  wife,  January  2nd,  1800,  aged 

63." 
"  Elias  Easton,  died  January  25th,  1818, 

aged  80." 
"Mary,  wife  of  Elias  Easton,  died  March 

31st,  1806,  aged  71." 
"  Arabella,  wife  of  William  Garard,  died 

December  7th,  1833,  aged  57." 
"  William  Garard,  died  June  3rd,  1845,  in 

his  69th  year." 
"Esther,  wife  of  William  Garard,  died 

May  10th,  1823,  aged  84." 
"  William  Garard,  died  May  13th,  1809, 

in  his  78th  year," 
"John  Garard,  died  March  22nd,  1780, 

aged  41." 
"William   Garard,   died    January    18th, 

1776,  aged  85." 
"  Mary,  his  wife,  died  March  26th,  1780, 

aged  80." 
"Ann   Shaw,   wife  of  John  Shaw,   died 

September  13th,  1780,  aged  45." 
"  William  Shaw,  died  February  5th,  1792, 

aged  26." 
"  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Pickard,  died 

November  20th,  1818,  in  her  53rd  year." 
"  Thomas  Pickard,  died  April  15th,  1846, 

aged  83  years." 

"  John  Easton,  of  Slaugham,  died  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1865,  aged  42." 
Wooden  rail.—  "  Esther,  wife  of  Thomas 

Bteadman,  died  August  14th,   1844,  in 

her  24th  year." 

"  Thomas,  son  of  the  above,  died  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1844,  aged  seven  months." 
"  Ann  Hall,  wife  of  Robert  Hall,  of  Ifield, 

in  Sussex,  died  January  30th,  1782,  in 

her  72nd  year ." 
"  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  gent.,  of  this  parish, 

died  November  12th,  1825,  in  his  80th 

year." 
"  Sarah,  wife  of  Richard  Hall,  gent,  (of 

this  parish),  died  August  24th,  1815, 

aged  59." 
Long  tomb. — "William  Johnson,  late  of 

Hickstead,  in  this  county,  innkeeper, 

died  April  2nd,  1845,  in  his  48th  year." 
"  Mary,  wife  of  William  Constable,  and  re- 
lict of  Ambrose  Wright,  died  April  16th, 

1859,  aged  35." 
"  Ambrose  Wright,  died  June  23rd,  1850, 

aged  29." 
Wooden  rail.— "  Benjamin  Fillery,  died 

July  21st,  1827,  aged  67." 
Wooden  rail. — "Ann,  wife  of  Benjamin 

Fillery,  died  April  17th,  1851,  aged  92 

years  10  months." 
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"Sarah,    wife    of    Joseph    Elsey,    died 

November  13th,  1817,  aged  56-" 
"Joseph  Elsey,  died  December  9th,  1826, 

aged  75." 
Wooden  rail.—"  Rebecca  Ann  Elsey,  died 

September  16th,  1817,  aged  16." 
"  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Southon,  died 

February  10th,  1812,  aged  69." 
"Thomas  Southon,  died  January   30th. 

1820,  aged  81." 

"  William  Fist,  died  July  30th,  1804,  aged 
87 ;  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  May  8th, 
1793,  aged  66." 
' '  William,  their  son,  died  November  13th, 

1781,  aged  26." 
"William  Wright,  died  May  28th,  1820, 

aged  64." 
"Gregory    Wright,  died  October   12th, 

1796,  aged  66." 
"  Mary,  his  wife,  died  April  9th,  1801, 

aged  70." 

"  John,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Wright, 
born  January  21st,  1815,  died  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  1837,  aged  22." 
"Also  Kezia,  sister  of  the  above,  died 

January  18th,  1820,  aged  8  months." 
"Henry,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Wright, 
of  this  parish,  born  on  Good  Friday, 
March  28th,  1823,  died  Friday,  August 
21st,  1846." 

"  Also  of  Mary,  sister  of  the  above,  born 
December  2nd,   1816,   died  November 
13th,  1841." 
"  Richard  Burberry,  born  April  8th,  1767, 

died  April  6th,  1829." 
"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Worsfold, 

died  September  12th,  1830,  aged  56." 
"  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Burberry,  died 

October  25th,  1786,  aged  46." 
"  Thomas  Burberry,  January  7th,  1820, 

aged  86." 

"  John  Wright,  died  January  4th,  1823, 
aged  38;  and  Kezia,  his  wife,  May  13th, 
1838,  aged  88." 
"  John  Wright,  died  February  1st,  1817, 

aged  64." 

"Jemima,    daughter  of  John  and    Cass 

Wright,  died  May  17th,  1801,  aged  13  ; 

and  Martha,  their  daughter,  September 

23rd,  1804,  aged  11." 

Wooden    rail. — "  Sarah,    wife   of    John 

Penfold,  died  August  9th,  1848,  aged  27." 

"  Jane,  wife  of  William  Webb,  died  June 

19th,  1816,  aged  24." 

"Wooden  rail.— "  Sarah,  wife  of  Peter 
Webb,  died  November  12th,  1868,  aged 
77." 

"  Mr.    Richard    Easton,    of    Hogshill, 
Slaugham,  died  January  5th,  1841,  in 
his  71st  year." 
"John    Easton,    died    September    20th, 

1847,  in  his  76th  year." 
"  Mr.  Daniel  Knight,  yeoman,  died  April 

5th,  1816,  in  his  80th  year." 
"  Phillis,  wife  of  James  Burberry,  died 
January  22nd,  1837,  aged  72 ;  and  the 
above  James  Burberry,  September  17th, 
1846,  in  his  80th  year/' 


"  Ann,   wife  of  George  Freeman,  died 

October  10th,  1827,  aged  29." 
"  Lydia,  daughter  of  James  and  Phillis 
Burberry,  died  July  23rd,  1818,  aged 
15.  Sophia,  daughter  of  Henry 
William  and  Philadelphia  Tullett,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  granddaughter  of  the  above 
named  James  and  Phillis  Burberry, 
born  April  17th,  1835,  died  January 
15th,  1847,  having  survived  her  father 
2  years  10  days,  and  her  sister  Phila- 
delphia 2  years,  10  months,  and  8 
days." 

"Henry  William  Tullett,  died  January 
5th,  1845,  and  was  buried  at  Wands- 
worth,  Surrey,  aged  47." 

"  Philadelphia,  his  wife,  January  24th, 
1853,  aged  59." 

"Martha  Burberry,  died  December  1st, 
1799,  aged  30." 

"Mary,  wife  of  William  Dinage,  and 
daughter  of  James  and  Phillis  Burberry, 
died  October  9th,  1852,  aged  63." 

"John  Burberry,  died  May  19th,  1816, 
aged  52  ;  and  Mary,  his  wife,  January 
24th,  1843,  aged  85." 

"James  Burberry,  died  January  6th, 
1837,  aged  32." 

"Maria,  daughter  of  the  above,  died 
October  18th,  1833,  aged  14  weeks." 

"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Turner,  and 
relict  of  James  Burberry,  died  March 
llth,  1863,  aged  56." 

"James,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Bex, 
died  August  2nd,  1808,  aged  1  year  and 
8  months." 

"  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
Bex,  died  September  15th,  1822,  aged 
16  years  and  11  months." 

"  Richard,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Bex, 
died  September  12th,  1828,  in  his  21st 
year." 

"John  Penfold,  died  August  25th,  1855, 


"  Mary,  wife  of  the  above,  died  November 

19th,  1808,  aged  33." 
"Phillis,    daughter  of  the  above,  died 

March  13th,  1856,  aged  53." 
"  James  Cutler,  son  of  William  and  Ann 

Cutler,  late  of  Bonwick's  Place,  in  this 

parish,  died  March  25th,  1853,  aged  50." 
"  Heare  was  buried  ye  body   of    Mary 

.  .  .  d  .  .  ,  who  died  10th  day  of  May, 

173—." 
The  last  figure  of  the  year  is  gone,  as 

well  as  all  but  one  letter  of  the  sur- 
name. 
"Hannah,  wife  of   John   Easton,   died 

February  26th,  1726,  aged  47." 
"  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Richard  Easton  and 

wife  of  Thomas  Harding,  died  February 

12th,  1815,  aged  66." 
«'  Richard  Eston,  died  March  5th,  1779, 

aged  43." 
"John,    son  of   Richard  and  Elizabeth 

Eston,  died  November  24th,  1774,  aged 

4." 
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Wooden  rail. — "John  Boxall,  died  De- 
cember 10th,  1865,  aged  47." 

"  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry  Cutler,  died 
August  15th,  1852,  aged  37." 

"  Jane,  wife  of  John  Cutler,  died  Febru- 
ary 27th,  1761,  aged  36." 

"John  Cutler,  died  November  4th,  1789, 
aged  59." 

"Jane,  wife  of  John  Cutler,  died  July 
28th,  1806,  aged  66." 

"James  Cutler,  died  March  8th,  1794, 
aged  25." 

"Ann,  wife  of  William  Cutler,  died  De- 
cember 30th,  1794,  aged  25." 

"  Mr.  William  Cutler,  of  Bonwick's  Place, 
in  this  parish,  died  February  13th,  1837, 
in  his  72nd  year." 

"  Ann  Cutler,  wife  of  William  Cutler,  late 
of  Bonwick's  Place,  died  June  5th, 
1851,  aged  74." 

"  Elizabeth  Cutler,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ann  Cutler,  died  January  llth, 
1848,  aged  53." 

"William,  son  of  William  and  Ann  Cut- 
ler, died  July  9th,  1804,  aged  3." 

"Jane  Cutler,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Cutler,  of  Bonwick's  Place,  in 
this  parish,  died  May  14th,  1867,  aged 
68." 

"Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ellen 
Dives,  of  Battersea,  Surrey,  and  grand- 
daughter of  William  and  Ann  Cutler,  of 
this  parish,  died  August  14th,  1833, 
aged  6  months." 

"John  Patching,  died  May  27th,  1779, 
aged  71." 

"  Jane,  his  wife,  died  May  1st,  1773,  aged 
53." 

"  Samuel  Gasson,  died  November  llth, 
1841,  aged  52." 

"Ann  Gasson,  died  May  19th,  1859,  aged 
20." 

"James  Vigars,  died  May  27th,  1856, 
aged  28." 

Wooden  rail. — "Jesse  Baker  Camfield 
(the  son  of  Mary  Camfield),  died 
February  6th,  1831,  aged  10  years  11 
months." 

North  Side. 

"Maria  Sophia  Rose,  a  Hindoo  and  native 
of  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies.  She  was 


brought  to  this  country  at  about  ten 
years  of  age  by  Colonel  James  Capper, 
and  from  that  time  domesticated  in  the 
family  of  his  brother,  Richard  Capper, 
Esq.,  of  Bushey,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  for  the  last  30  years  a 
resident  in  this  parish,  from  her  at- 
tachment to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lewin, 
daughter  of  the  said  Richard  Capper. 
She  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847,  at 
the  supposed  age  of  87." 

"Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  Capon,  died 
September  1st,  1805,  aged  7  years  and 
7  months." 

"  Phoebe  their  daughter,  died  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1806,  aged  9  weeks." 

"Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel  Capon,  died 
November  30th,  1836,  aged  66;  and 
Daniel  Capon,  April  21st,  1824,  aged 
65." 

Altar  tomb. — ' '  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  sur- 
geon, of  Crawley,  died  December  19th, 
1828,  in  his  54th  year." 

"  Mary,  relict  of  the  above,  died  Septem- 
ber 19th,  1830,  in  her  57th  year." 

"John  Dungate,  surgeon,  of  Crawley,  in 
this  parish,  died  September  7th,  1793, 
setat.  63." 

"  Thomas  Dungate,  of  this  parish,  son  of 
the  late  John  Henry  and  Susanna 
Dungate,  died  June  26th,  1864,  aged 
67." 

"  Jane,  wife  of  John  Hobbs,  died  April 
14th,  1841,  aged  29." 

"Charlotte,  his  wife,  September  llth, 
1868,  aged  59." 

"Ann,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Ann 
Smith,  died  October  19th,  1849,  in  her 
llth  year." 

"Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Smith,  died 
August  6th,  1831,  in  her  39th  year." 

"  Richard  Smith,  died  March  23rd,  1853, 
in  his  54th  year." 

"Esther,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Ann 
Smith,  died  September  13th,  1823,  aged 
2." 

"  William  Bennett,  died  December  21st, 
1838,  aged  42." 

"  John  Bennett,  died  November  2nd,  1843, 
aged  84." 

' '  Philadelphia,  wife  of  the  above,  died 
October  19th,  1847,  aged  76." 


Cartwright,  in  speaking  of  Ifield  Church,  says,  that  "  Under  an  arch, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  stone  effigy  of  a  Knight  in  armour, 
cross-legged,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  another 
of  a  lady.  Both  are  on  altar  tombs,  bearing  no  inscriptions  upon  them." 
These  he  supposes  to  be  the  monuments  of  Sir  John  de  Ifield  and  his 
lady,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1317.  For  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis's  reasons 
for  thinking  Mr.  Carfcwright  wrong  in  his  conjecture,  see  vol.  viii.,  p.  267, 
n.  3.  Some  further  reasons  will  be  offered  on  this  subject  in  another 
volume. 
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1.     Sheriffs  of  Sussex. 

The  following  list  of  Sussex  Sheriffs  for  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third 
is  in  continuation  of  that  given  in  Volume  xx.,  pp.  222-3,  for  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  First  and  Second,  Eichard  the  First,  and  John ;  and  is 
compiled  from  the  same  Pipe  Eolls. 

HUGH  PENFOLD. 

Temple. 


1.  H.  3.  Roll  missing. 

2—7.  H.  3.  Matheus  filius    Hereberti, 

Gillebertus  Barrarius  pro  eo. 
8.  H.  3.  Idem.   Idem  pro  eo,  ut  Custos. 
9—12.  H.  3.  Idem.      Herbertus    filius 
Walteri,  pro  eo,  ut  Custos. 
13 — 16.  H.  3.  Johannes    de    Gatesden, 

ut  Custos. 

17.  H.  3.  Petrus  de  Rivallis.  Hereber- 
tus  de  Burghesse,  pro  eo,  de  dimidio 
anno. 

17.  H.  3.  Idem.  HemaricusdeCancellis, 
pro  eo,  de  dimidio  anno. 

18.  H.  3.  Idem.    Idem  pro  eo,  de  primo 
dimidio  anno. 

18.  H.  3.  Simo  de  Echingham.    Joelus 
de  So  Germano,  pro  eo,  ut  Custos,  de 
ultimo  dimidio  anno. 

19.  H.  3.  Idem.    Idem  ut  Custos. 


ham 


Joelus  de 


on    FT  a  J  Henricus 
20.  H.  oX        T>    j 

Bada 


I   eis,      ut 
j  Custos. 


j  Johannes     de 
L     Gatesdene 

21 — 24.  H.  3.  Johannes  de  Gatesdene  ut 
Custos.     Philippus  de  Croftis  pro  eo. 

25.  H.  3.  Philippus  de  Croftis. 

26.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 
26.  H.  3.  Radulfus  de  Kameis  de  ultimo 

dimidio  anno. 
27—29.  H.  3.  Idem. 
30.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 
30.  H.  3.  Robertus  le  Sauvage  de  ultimo 

dimidio  anno. 
31—32.  H.  3.  Idem. 
33.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 
33.  H.  3.  Nicholaus  de  Wanney  de  ultimo 

dimidio  anno. 
34—35.  H.  3.  Idem. 
36.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno 


36.  H.  3.  Willielmus  de   Micheldevere, 

de  ultimo  dimidio  anno. 
37—38.  H.  3.  Idem. 
39.  H.  3.  Amfridus  de  Ferenges,  de  primo 

dimidio  anno. 

39.  H.  3.  Galfridus  de  Cruce,  de  ultimo 
dimidio  anno. 

40.  H.  3.  Idem. 

41.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 

41.  H.  3.  Gerardus     de     Evynton,     de 
ultimo  dimidio  anno. 

42.  H.  3.  Idem. 

43.  H.  3.  David  de  Jarpenvill  ut  Custos. 

44.  H.  3.  Johannes     de     Wauton     ut 
firmarius. 

45.  H.  3.  Johannes  de  Wauton. 

46.  H.  3.  Willielmus  la  Zusch. 

47.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 

47.  H.  3.  Rogerius  de  Loges,  de  ultimo 
dimidio  anno. 

48.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 

48.  H.  3.  Johannes  de  Abernun  ut  Cus- 
tos, de  ultimo  dimidio  anno. 

49.  H.  3.  Johannes  de  Abernun  ut  Cus- 
tos. 

50.  H.  3.  Rogerius  de  Loges. 

51.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  prima  quarta  parte 
anni. 

51.  H.  3.  Robertus  Agwilon,  de  tribus 
partibus  anni. 

52.  H.  3.  Idem,  de  prima  quarta  parte 
anni.     Rogerius  de  Wyka  pro  eo. 

52.  H.  3.  Willielmus    de    la    Legh,  de 
tribus  partibus  anni. 

53.  H.  3.  Rogerius  de  Loges.    Robertus 
filius  ejus  and  heres  pro  eo. 

54.  H.  3.  Idem  de  primo  dimidio  anno. 
Idem  pro  eo. 

54.  H.  3.  Matheus    de    Hastinges,    de 

ultimo  dimidio  anno. 
55—56.  H.  3.   Idem. 
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2.     The  Springetts,  of  Broyle  Place,  Ringmer. 

The  object  of  this  Note  is  to  rectify  an  error,  into  which  it  appears  to 
me  the  late  Editor  has  fallen,  in  his  account  of  Sir  William  Springett, 
and  his  military  exploits,  given  in  Vol.  xx.,  p.  34.  In  the  pedigree  of 
the  Springetts  descended  from  Sir  Thomas,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  45 
of  the  same  Vol.,  Mr.  Lower  states  that  Thomas,  Barbara,  and  Charity, 
three  of  the  children  of  Sir  Herbert  Springett,  all  died  infants ;  whereas 
Barbara  survived  her  infancy,  and  lived  to  attain  woman's  estate ;  when 
she  became  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Thomas,  of  Folkinton.  She,  I  be- 
lieve, and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  married  John  Walley,  Esq.,  as 
there  stated,  both  died  soon  after  their  marriage,  leaving  no  issue.  And 
hence  it  happened,  that  the  whole  of  the  Springett  estate  went  to  Mary, 
the  second  of  the  three  surviving  daughters,  who  had  married  Sir  John 
Stapley,  of  Patcham,  Bart. ;  and  the  surviving  issue  of  which  marriage 
was  four  daughters,  who  were  co-heiresses ;  namely,  Philadelphia,  born 
1642,  and  married  to  Peter  Courthope,  Esq.,  of  Danny;  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1657,  and  married  to  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Chichester;  Mary,  born  in  1659, 
and  married  to  Walter  Dobell,  Esq.,  of  Street  Place;  and  Barbara,  born 
in  1661 ;  who  married,  first,  William  Hay,  Esq.,  of  Glyndebourne ;  and, 
secondly,  Merryk  Jenkin,  Esq.,  of  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  Sir 
John  Stapley  retained  the  Springett  property,  thus  acquired,  until  the  year 
before  he  died,  namely  1700 ;  when  a  grand  settlement  of  it,  and  of  his 
own  patrimonial  estate,  upon  his  surviving  daughters,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  Mrs.  Courthope,  who  had  pre-deceased  her  father,  leaving  one 
daughter,  took  place,  to  secure  Dr.  Briggs,  who  had  purchased  his  wife's 
sister's  shares.  Under  which  deed  of  settlement,  the  Springett  estate 
passed  by  purchase  to  Anthony  Springett,  of  Southover,  Lewes,  for  the 
sum  of  £6,000.  The  property  is  described  as  the  Broyle  Place  residence, 
out-buildings,  and  appurtenances;  with  400  acres  of  freehold  land  in 
Ringmer  and  Laughton  ;  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  Rectory  of 
Ringmer,  &c.  These  properties  are  described  as  having  been  the  in- 
heritance of  Sir  Herbert  Springett,  the  father  of  Dame  Mary  Stapley. 

ED. 

3.     The  Gorings  of  Ovingdean  and  Danny. 

Mr.  Brooke,  of  Ufford,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  has  kindly  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  first  Lord  Goring,  of  Danny,  Hurst- 
pierpoint,  the  original  of  which  is  in  his  possession,  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  all  Sussex  men.  Of  his  Lordship's  daughters,  Diana,  the 
third,  married,  first,  Thomas  Covert,  of  Slaugham  ;  and  secondly,  George, 
the  eldest  son  of  Endymion  Porter.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  Lord 
Leconfield's  large  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  in  Petworth  House, 
cannot  fail  to  recollect  Vandyke's  fine  portraits  of  her  and  her  scapegrace 
brother  George,  among  them.  The  letter  was  evidently  addressed  to 
Prince  Rupert,  the  brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  nephew  of 
Charles  I.,  and  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  command  of  the  Regiments  of 
Horse,  which  were  actively  engaged  in  quelling  the  Rebellion,  which 
ended  only  in  the  death  of  this  righteous  King.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : 
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"  May  it  please  your  High8. 

"  This  bearer,  brother  to  my  late  deceased  sonne  Couert,  is  by  me 
a  most  humble  sutor  to  your  High8. ;  that  he  may  by  your  Princely  favour 
succeede  his  brother  in  his  comission  for  his  Regiment  of  Horsse,  as  he 
is  like  to  doe  in  his  estate.  He  was  his  Lieutenant-Collonell  before. 
Your  favour  and  Princely  eye  uppon  him  wilbe  a  singular  addition  to  the 
many  formerly  received,  by 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  High8,  most  faythfull  humble  and  all 
obedient  Servant, 

"  GORINGE." 

Lord  Goring,  the  writer,  was  the  son  of  George  Goring,  Esqre.,  of 
Ovingdean,  near  Brighton,  and  the  grandson  of  Sir  William  Goring,  of 
Burton,  Knight.  His  father  was  the  builder  of  Danny.  He  himself  was 
brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  one  of  whose  gentlemen 
pensioners  he  became  ;  and  who  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  House- 
hold of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  James  I.  He  was  knighted 
in  1608  ;  and  in  1629  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  Charles  L,  at  the 
instigation,  it  is  said,  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  Goring,  of  Hurstpierpoint ; 
and  in  1643  he  became  Earl  of  Norwich.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Edwd.  Neville,  Baron  Abergavenny ;  and  by  her  had  a  son  George,  whose 
thoughtlessness  and  extravagance  brought  ruin  on  the  father ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged,  first  to  mortgage,  and  afterwards  to  sell,  the  Danny  Estate. 

It  was  then  to  obtain  for  the  brother  of  his  son-in-law  the  command  of 
the  same  Regiment  of  which  his  deceased  brother  was  the  Colonel,  that 
Lord  Goring  wrote  this  supplicating  letter  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  request 
was,  I  believe,  complied  with.  This  loose  cavalier  died  in  his  father's  life 
time ;  and  his  brother  Charles  succeeded  to  the  title  ;  but,  dying  without 
male  issue,  the  title  of  Lord  Goring  became  extinct. 

ED. 

4.     Chichester  Needles. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  "  Chichester  needles  nearly,  if 
not  wholly,  monopolized  the  trade  of  England  in  needle  making."  This 
manufacture  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancrass,  without 
the  east  or  Roman  gate  of  the  city.  When  Chichester  was  besieged  by 
Sir  William  Waller,  almost  every  house  in  this  suburb  was  occupied  by  a 
needle  maker.  The  Parliamentarians  occupied  St.  Pancrass  Church  and 
fired  thence  against  the  walls  ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  shelter  to  the 
besiegers,  the  dwellings  of  the  needle  makers  were  then  burned  to  the 
ground.  An  inspection  of  the  Registers  of  St.  Pancrass,  kindly  per- 
mitted by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Tracy,  shews  that  an  almost  total  demolition 
took  place  at  this  time.  The  entries  denote  that  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
there  was  a  numerous  population  there — a  hiatus  then  occurs,  and  the  re- 
erection  of  habitations  appears  to  have  been  but  slow.  From  this  blow 
the  trade  of  needle  making  at  Chichester  never  recovered,  but  it  lingered 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  an  old  record,  dated  1725,  this  entry  occurs  : 
"there  were  many  master  needle  makers  who  kept  journeymen  and 
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apprentices  at  work,  but  now  are  reduced  to  one."  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Chichester  needles  remained  unsurpassed  in  excellence  to  the  last ; 
but  could  not  compete  with  those  made  more  cheaply  in  the  North.  Hay 
remarks  that  "  after  the  Revolution  some  manufactories  of  this  article 
were  established  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  which  though  far  inferior 
to  the  Chichester  needles  in  quality,  yet  being  sent  to  market  at  less  than 
one  third  of  the  price,  obtained  a  sale  on  that  score  alone."  As  those 
who  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  iron  works  and  products  of 
Sussex  may  be  said  acu  rem  tetigisse,  can  any  one  inform  me  as  to  other 
manufactories  of  needles  in  this  county  ? 

F.  H.  ARNOLD. 

5.     Salt  Water  at  Knepp  Castle. 

That  most  of  our  Sussex  tidal  rivers  were  originally  sea  estuaries,  and 
that  what  is  now  rich  pasture  land  lying  on  each  side  of  them  was  more 
or  less  covered  with  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  does  not  admit  of 
much  doubt ;  but  how  far  from  the  sea  this  was  the  case  is  not  at  pre- 
sent so  clearly  established.  Take  the  valley  of  the  Adur,  through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  we  travelled  on  our  way  from  Shoreham  to 
Westgrinstead  and  back,  on  the  day  of  our  annual  meeting  last  year. 
That  this  valley,  as  far  as  Bramber,  was  such  an  estuary,  must  have  been 
the  conclusion  at  which  every  member  of  our  Society,  in  attendance  upon 
that  occasion,  must  have  arrived,  who  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject. 
We  have,  however,  ample  proof  that  vessels  of  a  considerable  burden  were 
able  to  sail  up  as  far  as  Bramber  Castle ;  and  that  the  water  must  have 
been  salt  as  far  as  this  stronghold  of  its  Baronial  occupants,  is  shewn  by 
the  Prior  and  Monks  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  having  saltpans  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  condiment  beneath  its  walls.  Beds  of  shingle,  too, 
are  to  be  found  two  miles  higher  up  than  this,  which  must  have  been 
driven  up,  and  deposited  there  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  But  who  would 
for  a  moment  have  thought  of  the  sea  flowing  up  near  enough  to  Knepp 
Castle  as  to  make  the  water  salt  there  ?  And  yet  this  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  case  in  a  quotation  of  Leland,  given  in  Vol.  vii.,  p.  120,  of  his 
Itinerary,  Hearne's  Edition,  and  taken,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  ex  vet : 
cod :  Coenobii  Sancti  Salvatoris  Cantuariae."  The  question  from  some 
cause  or  other  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  where  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  the 
water  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea  was  sweet,  and  where  it  was 
bitter  or  salt  ?  And  among  the  places  where  the  water  is  declared  to  have 
been  salt,  in  this  ancient  Monastic  Record,  is — "  Aqua  de  Cnap."  Can 
any  other  instance  be  adduced  of  water  being  found  salt  at  a  distance  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea  ?  And  what  makes  the  circum- 
stance the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  river  running  up  to  Knepp  is  a 
branch  only  of  the  Adur,  flowing  into  the  main  river  at  Bine's  green,  in 
Ashurst.  At  present  our  tidal  rivers  scarcely  retain  their  saltness  three 
miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

ED. 

6.     Eastgrinstead  Borough  Arms. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  J.  C.  Stenning,  Esqre.,  of  Halsford,  East- 
grinstead, for  the  copy  of  the  original  grant  of  Arms  to  that  Borough 
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Town  here  given.  The  original  deed  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Revd. 
C.  W.  Payne  Crawfurd,  of  East  Court,  also  in  Eastgrinstead ;  but  he  has 
not  the  seal,  nor  is  it  known  in  whose  possession  this  seal  now  is.  It  is 
described  in  the  grant  as  "  graven  in  sylver."  The  plume  of  feathers  on 
this  seal  is  identical  with  the  arms  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Duchy,  in  which  Eastgrinstead  was  situated,  we  find  the 
initial  letters  D.  L. ;  the  D  being  on  one  side,  and  the  L  on  the  other  of 
the  plume.  On  the  label  of  the  feathers  are  the  letters  T.  C.,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  the  initials  of  Thomas  Cure,  "  at  whose  proper 
cost  and  charges  only"  it  will  be  seen  the  seal  was  made  and  given  to  the 
Bailiff,  Burgesses,  Township,  and  Inhabitants  of  this  Borough  Town,  hi 
consideration  of  the  love  and  good-will  he  bore  towards  them. 

ED. 

Grant  of  Arms  to  Eastgrinstead  Borough. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Gilbert  Dethick  alias  Garter  Principall  Kinge  of 
Arms,  did  graunt  and  allowe  the  xxx.  day  of  May  anno  dni  1572,  anno- 
regni  Regine  Elizabethe  viiij.to  At  ye  Spetyall  suyt  of  Wyllyam  Lang- 
ridge  then  baylyffe  of  the  bowroughe  towne  of  Estgrinsted  in  ye  Countye 
of  Sussex,  Edwarde  Goodwyne,  John  Payne,  Thomas  Lullingeden,  junior, 
John  Duffylde,  Edward  Duffylde,  Thomas  Lullingeden,  senior,  James 
Baldwin,  Robart  Hartfylde,  Wyllyam  Bryan,  Thomas  Ffawrkenor,  John 
Atree,  Edward  Langredge,  John  Saxpes,  Henry  Browne,  Thomas  Durtky, 
Thomas  Homewoode,  George  Partrydg  and  John  Hazelden,  then  being 
burgesses  in  the  said  burrowe  towne  and  other  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sayde  towne.  H-if  And  by  the  procuremente  of  maister  Thomas  Cure, 
of  Sowthwarke,  in  the  county e  of  Surr.,  esquyor,  the  paterne  of  the 
Seall  herein  enexed  be  a  paterne  of  ye  seale  for  the  said  Borrowghe 
towne,  and  that  ye  same  paterne  and  a  seall  grauen  in  sylver,  accordinge 
to  the  same  paterne,  was  caused  to  .be  made,  and  geven  to  the  sayde 
Baylyffe,  burgesses,  townshipe,  and  inhabytants,  to  the  use  of  the  sayde 
townshipe,  by  the  sayd  Thorns.  Cure,  at  his  proper  cost  and  charges 
only,  for  the  love  and  good  wyll  that  he,  the  sayde  Cure,  bare  unto  the 
said  burrowe  towne,  and  inhabytants  thereof.  Dated  the  day  and  year 
.  before  wrytten. 

per  me  +  Humfridum  +  Roy  don. 


1572. 

FFINIS. 


A  paterne  of  a  seall  for  the 
Boroughe  Toune  of  Estgrin- 
sted,  by  me,  Gilbert  Dethick, 
als.  garter  principall  king  of 
armes,  &c. 


XXII. 


Five  Prince 

of     Wales's 

feathers  blue 

with  gold 

touches  to 

tops. 

The  rim  gilt, 

the  letters 

brown. 

J.C.S. 
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7.    Sussex    Tokens. 

In  continuation  of  the  list  of  Sussex  Tradesmen's  Tokens  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Figg,  I  send  the 
description  of  four,  which  have  not  yet  been  noticed  in  our  Archaeological 
volumes. 

1.  IONAS.  LVLHAM.  IN.— In  the  field  a  shield  :— 

Rev.  BATTEL.  IN.  SVSSEX.— In  the  field  LL. 

2.  EDWARD.  BRINKHVRST— In  the  field  a  lion  rampant. 
Rev.  IN.  COVCK.  FEILD.— In  the  field  E*^ 

3.  IOHN.  ELLPHICKE.— In  the  field  a  cone.  " 
Rev.  OF.  BORNE.  IN.  SVSSEX.— In  the  field  ^ 

4.  RICHARD  PAGE.  1669.— In  the  field  a  crowned  head.     (Pro- 

bably that  of  Charles  II.) 
Rev.    AT.     HELLINGLY.     IN.     SVSSEX.— In    the    field 

HIS 
HALFE 
PENNY. 

ERNEST  ELLMAN. 

8.  On  the  Supposed  Monastery  at  Beddingham. 

The  Rev.  W.  de  St.  Croix,  in  his  paper  in  our  last  volume,  on  the 
above  subject,  says  :  "  We  find  a  recital,  temp.  Edward  I.,  of  a  grant 
to  the  Priory  of  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
'  de  Bedingham,'  also  in  that  County."  As  a  note  to  the  above  I  would 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Bedingham,  in  Norfolk,  is 
(as  stated  by  Ecton)  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Lewis' 
Topographical  Dictionary,  that  in  addition  to  the  church  of  "  St.  Andrew 
another  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  formerly  stood  in  the  churchyard, 
and  the  living  consisted  of  medieties,  which  have  long  been  united." 
The  above  fact,  I  think,  makes  it  very  probable  that  a  religious  house 
was  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  above  churches.  Then,  moreover, 
within  four  miles  there  is  a  parish  which  bears  the  name  of  Denton. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  it  is  worthy  of  enquiry,  whether  these 
two  parishes  in  Norfolk,  still  called  Bedingham  and  Denton,  are  not  the 
two  parishes  alluded  to  in  the  documents  referred  to. 

E.  B.  ELLMAN. 

9.  Prices  of  various  Articles  at  different  times. 

The  following  table,  abridged  from  Sir  George  Shuckburgh's,  is 
intended  to  show  the  prices  of  various  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  cost 
of  day  labour  at  different  periods,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  : — 
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The  authorities  consulted  in  its  construction  are  the  old  chroniclers  and 
historians  generally;  Bishop  Fleetwood's  "  Chronicon  Pretiosum;" 
"Liber  Garderoba?,"  1299;  "Sketch  of  the  Establishments  of  this 
Kingdom,"  temp.  Edwd.  III.,  et  seq. ;  "  Ordinances  and  Eegulations  of 
Royal  Households,  from  Edwd.  III.  to  "William  and  Mary;"  "The 
Archseologia,"  vol.  xi. ;  "  Comburne's  Enquiry  into  the  prices  of  Wheat 
and  other  Provisions  in  England,  from  the  year  1000  to  1765  ;"  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  ;"  Sir  James  Steuart's  "  Political  ^Ecomy;" 
and  Dr.  Henry's  "  History." 

ED. 

10.     The  Family  of  Lower. 

This  family  is  now  of  no  importance  in  Sussex,  though  it  may  have 
been  so  a  few  centuries  since.  It  originated  in  Cornwall,  and  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  one  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  Bran  ap  Llyr, 
or  Lur.  For  this  there  is,  of  course,  no  authority.  This  Duke  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  to  have  been  ancestor  of  Aurelius- 
Ambrosius,  Uther-Pendragon,  Arthur,  and  Constantine,  Kings  of 
Britain  !  1  Norden,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Cornwall, 
made  at  the  command  of  James  L,  says  that  amongst  the  rest  there  are 
"five  of  the  princely  name  of  Courtenay;  three  Lowers;  three 
Reskymers  ;  five  Trevanions  ;  and  three  Trevallyans." 

To  come  out  of  the  region  of  romantic  history  to  a  much  more  modern 
date,  we  find  the  Lowers  in  gentle  position  as  early  at  least  as  the  year 
1250 ;  and  Polwhele's  History  of  Cornwall  gives  a  connected  pedigree, 
commencing  with  Philip  Lower,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  Lord  of 
St.  "Wynow,  near  Lostwithiel,  and  whose  successors  in  the  direct  line 
were  John,  John,  Philip,  Richard,  and  John — all  names  retained  in  the 
Sussex  family  of  Lower.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  genealogy  ; 
but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  family  were  allied  with  the  gentle  houses 
of  Moyle,  Tresithney,  Tregonnen,  Boscawen  (see  Collins's  Peerage), 
Pentire,  Le  Rous,  Reskymer,  Trevenon,  Luke,  Beauchamp,  Carminowe, 
Treffry,  Nichol,  Kelley,  Grosse,  Ley,  Cocke,  Upton,  Kestell,  Killegrew, 
Trelawney,  Polwhele,  Lampen,  Tubb,  Percival,  Tremayne,  Kitchens, 
Wood,  and  many  others.  The  family  produced  few  characters  of  known 
eminence,  the  principal  being  Sir  Nicholas  Lower,  of  Landulph,  the 
friend  and  entertainer  of  Theodore  Paleologus,  the  eighth  and  last 
descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  Doctor 
Richard  Lower,  the  well  known  physician  to  Charles  II.,  and  Sir  William 
Lower,  the  dramatist  and  courtier  of  the  same  reign.1 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Lower,  as  given  by  Dr.  Bannister  in 
his  "  Glossary  of  Cornish  Names,"  is  partly  complimentary  and  partly 
otherwise.  He  says,  "  law-hir,  of  the  long  hand,  lower,  a  lord,  and  also 
A  leper!"  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe!2 

1  The  only  names  of  Lower  known  in  changed,  and  the  more  recent  coat  was 
literature  are  those  of  Dr.  and  Sir  William  sable,   a    chevron  between  three  roses, 
Lower,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lower,  Archdeacon  argent.    This  change  probably  took  place 
of  Montreal,  and  your  correspondent.  during  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

2  The  arms  of  Lower  of  Cornwall  were  so  as  to  suit  the  political  bias  of  the 
argent,  a  chevron  between  three  roses,  family  in  those  times.    They  turned  the 
gules.      The  tinctures   were  afterwards  red  rose  into  a  white  one. 
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But  to  come  to  the  Sussex  Lowers,  it  is  a  well-accepted  tradition  that 
they  are  of  Western  descent,  though  the  particular  county  from  which 
they  migrated  is  not  mentioned.  My  great  grandfather  used  to  aver  that 
all  the  Lowers  of  England  were  of  one  family.  The  earliest  actual 
mention  of  the  name  that  I  have  met  with,  is  that  of  Walter  Lower, 
who  must  have  been  born  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century.  He 
possessed  good  lands  in  Horsham  or  Rusper,  and  left  them  to  his  son 
William  Lower,  who  sold  them  to  Thomas  Hoo,  Esquire.  In  1480, 
Thos.  Hoo  bestowed  them  inter  alia  upon  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Battle,  for  the  sustentation  of  two  monks.  This  was  probably  one  of 
the  latest  endowments  acquired  by  the  Abbey. 

A  John  Lower,  Alderman  of  Brede,  is  mentioned  in  1501  (Suss.  Arch. 
Coll.,  vi.,  69)  ;  and  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  parish  register  of 
Chalvington  is  the  following  entry  regarding  a  person  of  the  same  name : 
"  Ano.  Dni.  1539,  John  Lower  was  buried  the  xxiiij.  of  July,  ano.  p'd'co." 

Every  reader  will  recollect  the  mention  made  by  Hume  of  the  Puritanical 
names  which  prevailed  in  Sussex  during  the  Commonwealth  (1653). 
The  great  historian  errs,  however,  in  supposing  that  people  left  off  the 
ordinary  names  of  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  &c.,  and  assumed  others 
"more  sanctified  and  Godly."  I  can  show  that  in  several  instances  these 
names  were  given  at  the  font  by  parents  of  puritan  views,  the  names 
being  formally  entered  in  parish  registers  quite  early  in  the  17th  century. 
E.  g.  we  find  in  the  registers  of  Warbleton — 1617,  Bestedfast  Elyarde, 
and  Goodgift  Gynnynges;  1622,  Lament  Willard;  1624,  Depend 
Outered;  1625,  Faint-not  Dighurst,  and  Fere-not  Rhodes.  At  a  still 
earlier  date  we  have  an  Accepted  Frewen  of  Northiam,  and  in  1609, 
"  Flie-fornication,  the  bace  sonne  of  Catren  Andrews  at  Waldron."  To 
this  class  of  names  belongs  that  of  "  Called'1''  Lower,  of  Warbleton,  who 
served  on  a  Sussex  jury  about  the  year  1615.  (See  more  on  this  subject 
in  "English  Surnames,"  third  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  229  et  seq.)  Other 
Lowers  settled  at  Chailey,  and  some  recently  at  Alfriston  and  other  places. 

Henry  Lower,=pAlice,  living  1660. 
of  Chailey. 

Richard  Lower,  of=p 
Lullington,  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  circ.  1710. 


Henry  Lower,  of  Alfriston,=pMary  Richardson, 


Farmer,    bora    November, 
1703,  on  the  night  of  t 
Great  Storm.    Died  1776. 


of    Mayfield,    2nd 
W. 


John  Lower  of  Alfriston,=^=Sarah     Read,    bo. 


first  navigated  the  river 
Cuckmere  ;  bo.  1735,  d. 
1801. 


1747,  2nd  W. 


Richard  Lower,  of=pMary,  dr.  of  Wm. 


Chiddingly,    born 
1782,  d.  1865. 


Oxley,   of  Heath- 
field. 


Seaford.  M.  A.  L.,  kc. 
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11.     Briefs. 

In  my  paper  on  this  subject,  inserted  at  p.  207  of  the  preceding  volume, 
I  have  stated  my  inability  to  discover  when  briefs  were  first  introduced. 
But  since  that  paper  has  been  printed,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
a  petition  occurring  among  the  documents  referring  to  the  College  of 
South  Mailing,  which  were  sent  to  us  for  insertion  in  the  present  volume 
by  that  staunch  friend  of  our  Society,  Mr.  Daniel  Tyssen,  and  which  will 
be  found  from  page  159  to  page  188.  This  petition  is  taken  from  among 
the  State  papers,  and  is  dated  the  9th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1518).  It  is 
described  as  a  "  Signed  Bill,  No.  4098."  It  is  in  substance,  though  not 
exactly  in  form,  as  follows:- — "  Henry  Rex.  To  the  King  our  Soverain 
Lord.  In  their  most  lowly  wise  yoxir  most  humble  subjects,  the  Parish- 
ioners of  the  Parish  Churche  of  Framfield,  in  the  Deanery  of  South 
Mallyng,  in  your  County  of  Sussex,  beg  permission  to  shew,  that, 
whereas  the  said  Churche,  Chauncel,  Steple,  and  Bells,  with  all  the 
ornaments  within  the  saide  Churche  and  Chauncel,  were  now  of  late  by 
infortune  of  fire  taking  place  within  the  Barn  of  the  Parsonage  of  the 
saide  Churche,  clearly  wasted,  burned,  and  consumed ;  in  tender  con- 
sideration, may  it  please  your  Highnes,  of  your  most  blessed  disposition, 
to  graunt  unto  your  saide  subjects,  the  Parishioners  of  the  saide  Parish, 
your  gracious  Letters  Patentes  of  Licence  under  your  Greate  Scale,  to 
aske,  levy,  and  receive,  the  Almes  of  devoute  Christian  People  within  the 
Counties  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  towards  the  re-edify- 
ing of  their  saide  Churche,  Chauncel,  Steple,  and  buying  of  the  Bells, 
and  Ornaments,  belonging  unto  the  same,  during  the  space  of  three  yeares, 
to  be  accompted  from  the  date  of  your  saide  Licence.  And  your  saide 
beseechers  shall  continually  pray  to  Almighty  God  for  the  prosperous 
conservation  of  your  most  Noble  and  Royal  Estate." 

Looking  upon  this  then,  as  an  application,  if  not  actually  for  a  brief, 
for  something  so  very  similar  to  it  in  its  end  and  object,  that  I  cannot 
see  the  difference  between  them — it  will  carry  back  this  charitable  mode 
of  raising  money  for  a  special  purpose,  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

EDWARD  TURNER. 

12.     Tyburn  Tickets. 

Are  the  names  by  which  the  certificates  are  usually  called,  to  which, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  1699  (10th  and  llth  of  the  reign  of  William  III., 
ch.  23),  the  Prosecution  of  Felons  to  conviction  became  entitled  at  the 
hands  of  the  Judge,  or  of  the  Justice  or  Justices,  before  whom  the  trials 
of  such  felons  shall  have  taken  place,  and  their  conviction  have  been 
obtained.  The  value  of  these  tickets  arose  from  their  exempting  the 
holders  of  them  from  all  liability  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  any  Parochial 
or  Ward  Offices,  within  the  Parish  or  Ward  in  which  the  felony  was  com- 
mitted. Before  they  can  be  made  available  they  must  have  been  enrolled 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  in  which  they  are  granted. 
These  tickets  might  be  once  assigned,  provided  they  have  never  been  used 
as  a  means  of  exemption  by  the  person  to  whom  they  were  granted.  Their 
object  was  to  encourage  such  prosecutions. 
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As  these  certificates  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  I  shall  give  an 
instance  of  one  which  has  been  sent  to  me  for  this  purpose  by  a  member 
of  our  Society  resident  in  Eastgrinstead,  whose  grandfather  purchased  it 
for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given.  It  is  as 
follows ; — 

"  Sussex.  These  are  to  certify,  that  at  the  General  Gaol  Delivery  of 
our  Lord  the  Bang,  held  at  Eastgrinstead,  in  and  for  the  County  of 
Sussex,  on  Monday,  the  twenty-third  day  of  March  instant,  before  me, 
Sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  Knight,  and  others  his  Majesty's  Justices,  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  Gaol  of  the  said  County,  and  the  Prisoners  therein 
being,  James  Winn  was  convicted  of  feloniously  stealing  a  bay  gelding  of 
the  Price  of  ten  Pounds,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Henry  Bye  at  the 
Parish  of  East  Grinstead  in  the  County  aforesaid,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
February  now  last  past ;  and  that  it  doth  appear  unto  me,  that  the  said 
Henry  Bye  was  the  person  who  did  apprehend  and  take  the  said  James 
Winn,  and  did  prosecute  him  so  apprehended  and  taken,  until  he  was 
convicted  of  the  Felony  aforesaid  ;  and  that  for  a  reward  unto  the  said 
Henry  Bye  on  such  conviction,  by  Virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  made 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Third,  Intituled  an  Act  for  the  better  apprehending,  pro- 
secuting, and  punishing  of  Felons  that  commit  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
or  Robbery  in  Shops,  Warehouses,  Coachhouses,  and  Stables,  or  that 
steal  Horses,  the  said  Henry  Bye  ought  to  be,  and  he  is  hereby  dis- 
charged of  and  from  all  manner  of  Parish  and  Ward  Offices,  within  the 
said  Parish  of  East  Grinstead  in  the  County  aforesaid,  wherein  the  Felony 
aforesaid  was  committed. 

Dated  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third.  (1789). 

B.  HOTHAM. 
Horse-stealing 
Parl.  Cert. 

ED. 

13.     Berry's  County  Genealogies;  Sussex,  1830. 

The  History  from  Marble  compiled  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  by 
Thomas  Dingley,  Gent.,  and  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  Photo- 
graphy, in  the  year  1867,  supplies  us  with  a  correction  to  Berry's  Genea- 
logies of  Sussex  worth  preserving. 

Epitaph  of  John  Bellingham  of  Earingham,  Co.  Sussex,  Esqre.  1577 
(Rawlinson,  p.  201)  ;  arms  of  Bellingham,  quartering  Ford,  or  Adlar. 
See  the  Pedigree  of  Bellingham  in  Berry's  Sussex  Genealogies,  p.  190, 
where  it  is  stated,  that  "  Thomas  Bellingham,  of  Eringham,  was  buried 
at  Bath,"  which  must  be  an  error  for  John.  He  was  buried  November 
llth,  1576,  and  not  1577;  and  Rawlinson  has  a  mis-print.  Instead  of 
Earingham,  he  is  described  as  of  Farneham. 

Against  the  Wall  on  the  South-side  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Abbey 
of  Bath,  are  the  following  Arms,  Date,  and  Inscription,  thus  : — 
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"  Anno.  Di.  1577. 

"  Here  liethe  the  Bodie  of  John  Bellingham,  late  of  Earingham,  in  the 
Countie  of  Sussex,  Esquier." 

The  arms  are  not  unlike  those  of  Bellingham  in  Lincolnshire,  namely, 
Argent  three  hunters'  homes  sable,  stringed  gules. 

G.  SLADE  BUTLER,   F.S.A. 

Eye,  1869. 

14.  Roman  Interments  in  Red  Clay. 
(See  Prehistoric  Burial,  ante,  pp.  67-8.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Gibson,  the  Bishop  of  London's  Additions 
to  Camden's  Britannia,  column  522,  and  Dr.  Woodward's  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,  illustrated,  &c.,  appear  to  me  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  origin  and  use  of  this  custom  among  the  Eomans,  during  their 
sojourn  in  this  country. 

This  Bishop,  speaking  of  the  Old  Works  at  Wroxcester,  the  Uronium 
of  the  Ancients,  after  mentioning  the  discovery  of  many  Roman  and  other 
antiquities  there,  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  The  way  of  burial  here,  when 
they  did  not  burn  the  body,  and  put  the  ashes  into  an  urn,  was — first,  to 
make  a  deep  grave,  and  then  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  bed  of  very 
red  clay,  and  upon  this  they  laid  the  body,  covering  it  with  the  same  sort 
of  red  clay,  and  fencing  the  clay  in  with  a  sort  of  thin  slate,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  body  against  the  falling  in  of  the  mould  or  earthj  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  This  done,  they  filled  up  the  grave,  and 
covered  it  with  great  stones,  or  flints,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six 
upon  a  grave.  These  stones  or  flints  are  seldom  found,  for  if  their  weight 
did  not  sink  them  into  the  earth,  they  were  apt  to  be  removed  for  utili- 
tarian purposes.  The  custom  of  fencing  in  the  clay  with  thin  slate, 
accounts  for  bits  of  slate  being  frequently  found  in  the  tumuli  of  our 
Southdowns.  Bpnes  of  bodies  that  have  been  interred  in  this  way,  and 
have  continued  to  lie  dry  in  the  clay,  "  have,"  Bishop  Gibson  remarks, 
"  been  found  perfectly  sound  at  the  present  day."  And  that  eminent  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Woodward,  speaking  in  his  learned  work  on  the  above  subject 
of  the  same  mode  of  interment  in  red  clay,  says,  that  "  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  for  bones,  so  interred,  to  continue  sound  so  long,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  they  are  found  in  a  clay  so  stiff  and  close,  that  they 
might,  had  they  not  been  disturbed,  have  lasted  many  years  longer."  As 
to  the  urns  of  Wroxcester,  Bishop  Gibson  adds,  "  Several  of  them  have 
been  found  within  the  memory  of  man,  when  they  have  had  occasion  to 
dig  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  sandy  land.  For  as  the  dead 
bodies  are  buried  in  red  clay,  so  the  urns  are  lodged  in  a  red  sand.  The 
ferruginous  matter  which  the  clay  and  the  sand  contains,  and  which  is 
indicated  by  their  colour,  has  doubtless  a  tendency  to  preserve  bones  and 
other  substances  deposited  in  them." 

ED. 

15.  Br amber  Bridge  and  Chapel. 

I  have  to  tbank  my  friend  Dr.  Bloxam,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  now  the  Incumbent  of  Beeding,  near  Steyning,  for  the  follow- 
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ing  additional  notices  of  the  above  Bridge  and  Chapel,  to  those  few  I  was 
enabled  to  give  in  Volume  ii.,  p.  53,  of  our  Collections.  They  are  from 
the  Archives  of  this  College : — 

A.D.  1468.  20th  Oct.  John  (Arundel),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  grants 
an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  persons  in  his  Diocese  who  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  repair  of  the  Bridge  at  Bramber  and  the  causeway  of  the 
common  road  leading  from  Bramber  towards  the  eastern  parts  of  England, 
and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  which  are  now  in  so  bad  a  condition  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  repaired  without  the  help  of  the  alms  of  the 
faithful. 

A.D.  1473.  One  of  the  Articles  of  Indictment  exhibited  before  Pope 
Sextus  IV.  against  Richard  Aleyne,  Prior  of  Sele,  was — "  That  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  belonging  to  the  Priory,  on  a  certain  great  bridge 
of  Stone  in  the  highway  between  Bramber  and  Sele,  is,  with  the  Bridge, 
falling  to  ruin  through  his  neglect,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  repaired  for 
forty  pounds. 

A.D.  1474.  1st  July.  John  Goffe,  husbandman,  being  examined  with 
respect  to  the  Article  above-mentioned — "  dicit,  quod  continet  in  se  veri- 
tatem  de  scientia  istius  jurati ;  et  dicit,  quod  occasione  defectuum,  de- 
formitatum  etruinarumin  illiscapella  et  ponte  imminentium;  quiquidem 
defectus,  deformitates,  et  ruinas,  tempore  dicti  domini  Ricardi  Aleyne,  ut 
iste  juratus  dicit,  de  facto  contingebant,  nonnullae  oblationes  in  dicta 
Capella  offerri  solitje  et  consuetse,  minuuntur,  et  populi  devotio  sub- 
trahitur  ab  eadem  culpa  et  negligentia  dicti  domini  Ricardi  Aleyne." 

Richard  Aleyne  having  been  deposed,  and  the  Priory  surrendered  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  following  agreement  for  the  reparation  of 
this  Bridge  and  Chapel,  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall,  as  here  described, 
into  a  state  of  decay,  were  entered  into  between  the  Founder  of  this  College 
and  a  mason  residing  at  Winchester : — 

"A.D.  1477.  20th  April.  Indenture  of  agreement  between  Bishop 
Waynflete,  Founder  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  John 
Cowper,  of  Winchester,  mason,  that  the  said  John  shall,  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  '  stapul '  and  hew  one  hundred 
loads  of  stone,  each  load  containing  sixteen  feet,  at  Gurnand  (?)  Quarry, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  therewith  repair  the  pillars  of  Bramber  Bridge, 
Sussex,  for  the  which  the  Bishop  shall  pay  £19,  and  provide  the  carriage 
of  stone,  and  lime,  sand,  and  timber  for  scaffolds ;  and  the  said  John 
shall  employ  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  stone,  for  which  the  Bishop 
shall  pay  him  lOd.  a  load;  and  if  more  than  one  htetdred  load  of  new 
stone  be  used,  he  shall  be  paid  3s.  4d.  for  each  additional  load." 

"A.D.  1479-80.  Jan.  9th,  Indenture  between  Bishop  Waynflete 
and  John  Cowper,  mason,  by  which  the  latter  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  £3  6s.  8d.  for  work  already  done  upon  Bramber  Bridge  on  the  '  peris, 
ventis,  archis,  and  wallis,'  and  upon  a  chapel,  and  the  Priory  of  Sele ; 
leaving  13s.  4d.  still  due.  And  he  also  agrees  to  '  stapule '  and  hew 
sufficient  stone  for  the  further  repair  of  the  Bridge,  paid  for  by  the 
Bishop,  at  a  Quarry  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  at  a  Quarry  in  the  Isle 
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of  Wight ;  fully  completing  the  repair  before  Michaelmas  next,  for  which 
he  is  to  receive  twenty  marks  and  a  gown." 

There  is  nothing  here  stated  of  these  two  quarries  to  enable  us  to 
identify  their  locality.  With  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  quarry,  which 
is  here  called  "Gurnand,"  the  name  no  longer  exists  there.  The  quarry 
here  alluded  to  is,  I  strongly  suspect,  that  which  is  situated  between 
Eyde  and  Newport,  from  which  the  stone  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
with  which  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester  is  built :  for  not  only  is  the 
stone  excellent  in  quality  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  quarry,  but  no 
other  in  the  island  would  have  been  so  well  situated  for  transmission  by 
ship  to  the  port  of  Shoreham,  and  from  thence  to  Bramber,  ships  of  con- 
siderable burden  being  able  at  this  time  to  sail  up  to  Bramber  Bridge. 

ED. 

16.     Sussex  Church  Sells. 

In  the  valuable  and  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Church  Bells  of  Sussex,  by  Amherst  Daniel 
Tyssen,  Esq.,  in  Vol.  xvi.  of  our  Collections, 
there  is  at  page  151  a  shield,  Fig.  22,  which 
evidently  bears  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
bells  on  which  it  is  seen.  There  are  twelve  of 
these  bells  in  Sussex,  viz.  : — at  Clayton,  Ed- 
burton,  Iford  (3),  Little  Horsted,  Lullington, 
Preston,  Pyecombe,  Tarring  Neville,  Wivelsfield, 
and  Woodmancote.  I  gather  from  the  paper, 
that  this  monogram  has  not  yet  been  deciphered,  and  that  if  it 
were,  we  should  be  able  to  fix  the  age  and  parentage  of  a  great  number 
of  old  bells  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Now  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  reading  from  the  monogram  the  name, 

$ofm  Conne. 

The  final  e  I  find  at  the  top  of  the  shield,  where  it  flourishes  off  into 
the  form  of  a  pennant. 

Mr.  Tyssen  states  that  a  bell  at  Sullington,  dated  1522,  and  three  at 
Botolphs,  dated  1536,  all  bear  the  inscription 

gfofjanws  tonne  me  fecit. 

If  I  have  correctly  deciphered  the  monogram,  the  twelve  bells  mentioned 
above  may  be  dated  from  about  1522  to  1536. 

Mr.  Tyssen  may,  by  this  key,  be  enabled  to  assign  many  of  the  old 
bells  in  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  (of  which  he  already  possesses  the 
inscriptions),  to  this  famous  founder,  whose  locale  I  do  not  find  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  by  the  aid  of  a  full  list  of  the  names  of  such  founders, 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  allocate  the  initials  and  monograms  of  figures  3, 
24,  and  25  in  his  interesting  paper. 

SAMUEL  EVERSHED. 

Eastbourne. 
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17.     Carriage  of  Timber  to  Lewes. 
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In  the  rolls  of  the  reign  of  King  John  occurs  the  following  request : — 
"  The  King  to  all  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  Sussex,  greeting.  We  pray  you,  for  love  of  us,  to  assist  us 
now  in  carrying  our  timber  to  Lewes  ;  resting  assured  that  we  ask  this, 
not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favour  ;  nor  is  it  our  will  that  the  same  be  turned 
into  a  custom  to  your  prejudice.  And  so  act  in  this  that  we  may  have 
cause  to  thank  you.  Witness  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  at  Lambeth,  the  14th 
day  of  July,  1207." 

In  later  documents  there  are  also  frequent  references  to  the  transport 
of  timber,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Sussex  products,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culties relating  to  it.  Can  then  any  one  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
inform  me  whether  the  King's  appeal  was  widely  responded  to  or  not  ? 

F.  S.  ARNOLD. 

P.S.  by  the  Editor. 

About  the  period  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arnold,  King  John  was 
actively  engaged  in  collecting  timber  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
Castle,  and  constructing  a  hall  for  himself  at  Dover.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  this  material  was  cut  by  his  direction  in  the  Forest  of  Knepp, 
and  carried  by  sea  from  the  port  of  Shoreham  to  Dover,  the  expenses  of 
which  he  called  on  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay.  He  also  cut 
much  timber  in  other  parts  of  the  great  forest,  and  for  the  transportation 
of  this  by  ship  to  Dover,  the  port  of  Lewes  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient. The  costs  and  charges  of  this  cutting  we  nowhere  find  provided 
for.  Possibly  then  they  might  have  fallen  on  the  King  himself,  in  which 
case  he  would  very  naturally  solicit  the  aid  of  "  the  Earls,  Barons, 
Knights,  and  Freeholders"  of  the  County — of  all  who  had  the  ability 
and  inclination  to  do  so — in  its  transfer  to  Lewes.  And  doubtless  his 
request  was  very  generally  complied  with.  For  though  this  assistance 
was  requested  as  a  favour,  and  "  for  the  love  of  us,"  and  was  not  to  be 
made  a  precedent,  yet  coming  from  a  King  of  John's  arbitrary — not  to 
say  tyrannical — disposition  and  temper,  it  would  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  command,  and  be  obeyed  accordingly.  The  want  of  passable 
roads  would  be  the  great  bar  to  the  carriage  of  this  timber  to  Lewes. 
The  late  Mr.  Blaauw  suggests,  that  some  of  this  timber  might  have  been 
required  in  the  construction  of  those  tremendous  warlike  machines,  which 
were  then  needful  for  the  defence  of  Dover  in  case  of  foreign  invasion,  of 
which  John  continually  stood  in  fear. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


VOL.  XX.,  NOTE  1,  PAGE  222,   223. 

2  Hen.  11— For  Maleuvenant  read  Malcuvenant. 

16    Ditto  — Rogerius  Hai  to  precede  Reginaldus  de  Warrenne. 

3  Rich.  1— For  PhUlippus  read  PhiHpus. 

1—6  John— For  Appeltrieham  read  Appeltrieham. 
13, 14  Ditto — For  gilleburtus  read  gillebertus. 

VOL  XXI. 

Page  47,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  del.  teen. 

Page  47,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  del.  by. 

Page  82,  line  3,  for  1438  read  1538. 

Page  156,  line  22,  for  £31 17s.  8d  read  £31  16s.  8d. 

Page  176,  line  13,  for  proflcius  read  proflcuis. 

Page  210,  lines  i2, 23— For  £330  6s.  6d.  read  £330  16s.  6d. 

PAGE  220. 

Note  on  page  27,  line  12— For  (8th  of  Henry  IV.)  read  (9th  of  Henry  IV.) 
„  „    19— For  42nd          „  „      43rd. 

„    16— For  1373  „  „      1372. 

„  „    17-Forl371  „  „      1370. 

Note  on  page  27,  line  18— For  (4th  of  Edw.  IV.)  read  25th  of  Hen.  VI.) 
Note  on  page  27,  line  28— In  lines  6  and  9  the  Ibid  applies  to  the  following, 

and  not  to  the  preceding  words. 
In  line  14  of  the  same  note  for  Thus  Lambarde  never  heard  read  Thin 

never  heard. 

In  line  19— For  1358  read  1357. 
„  20— For  34th  read  35th. 
„  21— For  third  reader**. 
„  23— For  35th  read  36th. 
„  24— For  33rd  read  33rd,  34th. 
„  26— For  34th  read  35th. 

In  lines  5  and  4  from  foot,  for  "  nid,  p.  72,  col.  i.,  Hasted,"  read  Hasted, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  72,  col.  i. 
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A. 


Anecdote  of  a  certain  lord,  167. 

Annual  meeting  in  1869  ;  why  held  at 
Steyning,  Westgrinstead,  and  Knepp, 
1.  Ditto,  ditto,  papers  read  at,  2. 

Archaeology  and  its  divisions,  57. 

Ashburnham,  Denny,  son  of  Charles, 
Esq.,  91. 

Arundel,  Earls  of,  patrons  of  West- 
bourne,  78. 


B. 


Bateman,  Mr.,  his  ten  years  diggings  in 
Celtic  and  Saxon  grave  hills,  69. 

Battle  field,  tradition  of,  near  Langford 
Farm,  in  Westdean,  62. 

Bear,  Mr.,  the  rector  of  Shermanbury, 
165. 

Berwick;  family  names  from  1606  to 
1812,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ellman,  22. 
Indexes  to  parochial  registers,  given 
as  a  desiderata  in  an  early  vol.  of  the 
"  Archasologia  Cantiana,"  22.  Such  in- 
dexes very  desirable,  as  greatly  facili- 
tating a  reference  to  such  registers,  22. 
Under  whose  custody  these  church 
books  are  directed  to  be  kept,  22. 
Their  date,  22.  Injunctions  for  their 
safe  keeping  not  well  observed,  23. 
During  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth  the  registers 
much  falsified,  23.  The  70th  canon 
passed  in  1603,  23.  What  this  canon 
enjoins,  23.  Many  of  the  earlier  re- 
gisters not  in  existence,  23.  Others 
commence  from  the  issuing  of  this 
canon,  24.  The  Berwick  registers  later 
still,  24.  They  commence  as  late  as 
1768,  24.  To  make  up  this  deficiency 
other  accessible  sources  of  information 
made  available,  24.  1606  the  earliest 
date  of  such  information  in  Berwick, 
25.  The  diocesan  registers  at  Lewes 
the  same,  25.  Act  of  the  52nd  of 


George  III.  (1813),  25.  These  then 
adopted  as  the  limits  of  the  compila- 
tion, -25.  Mode  of  proceeding  ex- 
plained, 25.  Index  compiled  by  the 
late  Rector  of  Isfield  to  the  registers 
of  that  parish,  25-6.  Schedule  of 
Berwick  names,  1603  to  1812,  26  to 
28.  Marriages  of  non-residents,  1754 
to  1812,  28-9. 

Bloett,  Roland,  ordered  to  destroy  Knepp 
Castle,  18. 

Borne.    See  Westbourne. 

Borough  Hill  in  Westbourne,  77. 

Bourne  Manor  with  Stansted  Chapel, 
98. 

Buck  hounds  kept  at  Cowdray  by  Lord 
Montague,  189. 

Burrell,  of  Westbourne,  88. 


C. 


Calceto,  Priory  of,  96. 

Campion,  Miss,  marriage  with  Mr. 
Courthope,  164. 

Caput  Doble,  186. 

Carryll,  John,  writings  of,  10,  11. 

Chalice  of  silver  gUt,  curious  old,  at 
Westbourne,  85. 

Chandler,  the  Rev.  John,  on  the  origin 
of  the  name  Coldharbour,  196-7. 

Chilgrove,  earth  works  to  be  found  in  a 
valley  leading  to,  62. 

Church  books,  registers  so-called,  22. 

Cnapp.     See  Knepp  Castle. 

Cnapp-ville,  13. 

Cobbe,  the  ancient  Sussex  family  of,  and 
others;  deeds  of  relating  to  property 
in  Arlington,  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower, 
116.  How  Mr.  Lower  became  pos- 
sessed of  these  deeds,  116.  Etymo- 
logy of  the  name  Cobbe,  116.  Occleve, 
quotation  from,  117.  Counties  in 
which  the  name  occurs  as  of  gentle 
position,  117.  Status  of  the  Sussex 
Cobbes  not  known,  117.  Parishes  in 
the  county  in  which  they  had  lands, 
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117.  At  what  time  lands  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  possessors, 
117.  Deeds  of  John  Cobbe  and  Alice 
his  wife,  117.  Of  Philip  Kobbe,  of 
Erlyngton,  118.  Of  John  Cobbe  of 
ditto,  118.  Of  John  Archer  of  Alfris- 
ton,  referring  to  lands  called  Cobbis, 

119.  Of   John  Hore,  of    Erlington, 

120.  Of    Edward    Hereward    and 
others,   relating  to   the  same  lands, 
120.    John  Hereward,  a  participator 
in  Cade's  rising  in  1450,  121.    John 
Jefferay  and  others  to  William  Gilder- 
ege  and  others,  conveyance  of  lands 
called    Cobbys,    at    Erlington,    121. 
Who   John    Jefferay    and     William 
Gilderege   were,   121.     The  Fryes  of 
Esterfield,      in      Beddingham,     122. 
Thomas   Oxenbridge,  of   Brede,   and 
others,  to  John  Hore,  grant  of  a  tene- 
ment   and     its     appurtenances,    in 
Erlyngton,  122.     Description  of  seals, 

122.  Also   of    the   grants   of    John 
Hoore,  of  Erlyngton,  to  John  Potman, 
of  Radmelle,  release,  &c.,  122.     John 
Potman,  junr.,  to  John  Smith,  alias 
Chapman,  grant  of  the  same  lands, 

123.  John  Smith,  alias  Chapman,  to 
Edmund  Kendall,  of  Barwyke,  grant 
of  ditto,  123.    Thomas  Smith,  alias 
Chapman,  grant  of  the  same  land  to 
Edmund  Tyndall,  123.     The  connec- 
tion between  the    Cobbes  of   Cobbe 
Court,  in  Selmeston,  and  the  Cobbes 
of  Arlyngton,  not  to  be  traced,  123. 

Cotes,  Simon,  the  last  of  the  Westbourne 

hermits,  98. 

Cowdray  and  its  Buck  Hall,  187. 
Cromwell's  (Lord)  injunctions,  23. 
Crowshall,  concentric  circle  near,  marked 

on  the  Ordnance  Map,  62. 


D. 


Daie  of  Westbourne,  1591,  88. 
Dedication  crosses  at  Westbourne,  80. 
Densworth,  in  Funtinton,  Roman  burials 

at,  57. 

Devenishe,  of  Westbourne,  88. 
Drewrey  (Drury),  of  Watergate,  88. 
Dutelor,  John  de,  of  Westbourne,  96. 


Emmilsworth,  now  Emsworth,  87. 

Esop,  Edward,  of  Chidham,  a  bene- 
factor by  will  to  Nutbourne  Chapel, 
98. 

Evans,  Mr.  John,  on  the  opening  of 
barrows  on  the  top  of  Beachy  Head, 
191. 


F. 


Faulknors,  of  Warblington,  mentioned 

in  the  Westbourne  registers,  88. 
Ffarrington,  of  Westbourne,  88. 
Featherstonehaugh,  Sir  Harry,  resident 

at  Up  Park,  162. 
Fitzalan,  shield  of,  on   a   beam  in  the 

north  porch  of  Westbourne  Church, 

81. 


G. 


George  II.  and  Madame  Valmonte,  170. 

Gerois,  of  Westbourne,  88. 

Gifford,  John,  Prior  of  Calceto ;  his 
lease  of  lands  in  Woodmancot,  West- 
bourne,  to  John  Fisher,  his  wife,  and 
family,  97. 

Glebe,  exchange  of,  between  the  Rector 
of  Westbourne  and  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, 96. 

Gunter,  Ursuley,  of  Racton,  88. 

H. 

Halifax,  anecdote  of  the  Earl  of,  82. 

Halsham,  of  West  Grinstead,  family  of, 
8. 

Hochangre,  Jacob  de,  of  Selbourne,  the 
nature  of  his  tenure  there,  200. 

Holloway,  Mr.,  of  Rye,  letter  of,  185. 

Honey  wood,  Mr.  Thomas,  letter  of,  189. 

Horsham,  guild  and  chauntries  of;  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper,  148.  Two  certifi- 
cates of  Sussex  chauntries  only,  name- 
ly, those  of  Horsham  and  Winchelsea, 
have  come  down  to  us,  148.  Account 
of  property  belonging  to  these  guilds 
and  chauntries  to  be  found  among  the 
grants  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  148. 
When,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  Hor- 
sham guild  was  founded,  148.  By  and 
to  whom  license  to  found  was  granted, 
148.  Of  what  the  guild  consisted,  and 
in  whose  honour  it  was  founded,  148. 
Where  situated  in  the  parish,  149.  Ori- 
ginal endowment,  and  subsequent  ad- 
ditions thereto,  149.  When  suppressed, 
property  passed  to  the  Crown,  149. 
Under  the  Crown,  Lord  High  Admiral 
Somerset  lessee,  149.  Reverted  to  the 
Crown  upon  his  attainder,  149.  List  of 
the  brotherhood  property  when  re- 
turned for  sale,  149 — 152.  Articles 
excepted,  152.  Sir  John  Clerke  chauntry 
priest,  152.  His  stipend,  152.  His  age, 
and  to  what  period  his  pensions  were 
paid,  152.  Date  of  first  notice  of  a 
chauntry,  153.  To  whom  license  to 
found  one  was  granted,  153.  Amount 
of  endowment,  and  where  situated, 
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153.  To  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and 
in  what  part  of  the  church  it  was 
founded,  153.  Copy  of  certified  re- 
turn, 153.  Return  of  property  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  its  date  and  value,  153. 
To  whom  such  property  was  sold,  153 
— 156.  To  whom  the  chauntry  house 
now  belongs,  156.  Founder  of  Butler's 
chauntry,  and  to  what  purpose  it  was 
to  be  applied,  156.  How  returned  in 
the  certificate  of  chauntries,  156,  157. 
Situation  of  St.  Nicholas's  altar  in  the 
church,  157.  When  and  to  whom  the 
chauntry  house  was  sold,  157.  Par- 
ticulars of  grants,  157.  To  Edward 
Lewknor,  158.  To  Sir  Anthony  An- 
cher,  Knight,  and  another,  158,  159. 
The  chauntry  sold  by  William  Brandon, 
159.  List  of  chaplains  and  their  pa- 
trons, 159.  Lands  in  Horsham  be- 
longing to  the  free  chapel  of  St. 
Leonard  in  the  Forest,  159. 

Hounslow,  review  at,  170. 

Hubert,  Archbishop,  a  great  upholder  of 
the  Church,  180. 


I. 


Ingram,  Hugh,  Esq.,  memorial  window 
to  the  memory  of,  in  Steyning  Church, 
3. 

J. 

James  II.,  loyalty  of  the  Carylls  to,  163. 
Jollyffe,   of    Westbourne,   afterwards  of 

Petersfield,  88. 
Juliers,  Eliza  de,  widow  of  John,  Earl 

of  Kent,  bequest  of  Borne,  97. 

K. 

Kimpson,  the  Eev.  Edward,  Vicar  of 
Rogate,  189. 

Knepp  Castle,  in  Shipley  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Turner,  13.  A  minor  castle  of 
Sussex,  13.  But  little  of  its  history 
known,  13.  Situation  of,  13.  Its 
name,  how  spelt,  and  why  called  Knepp 
or  Cnappe,  13.  Cartwright's  suggestion 
on  this  point,  14.  A  small  part  of  the 
castle  keep  now  only  remaining,  14. 
Grose's  account  of  the  ruins  refuted  by 
later  historians,  14,  15.  The  town- 
field,  15.  Date  of  its  erection  con- 
sidered, 15.  Built  by  William  de 
Braoze,  probably  as  a  hunting  seat, 
and  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, 16.  Made  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  himself  and  his  descendants, 
in  peaceful  times,  as  well,  16.  King 
John  the  first  to  disturb  that  peace, 
and  why,  16.  Having  seized  upon  the 


castle,  he  gave  it  to  his  second  son,  17. 
His,  and  Queen  Isabella's,  visits  to  it, 
17.  The  king's  hunting  establishment 
at  Knepp,  18.  Much  timber  cut  by 
him  here,  18.  Castle  fortified  in  1214, 
by  the  king's  command,  18.  His  letter 
to  Roland  Bloett,  on  the  subject  of  its 
destruction,  18,  19.  Probably  his  last 
regal  act,  18.  His  rapid  progress 
through  Sussex  at  different  times,  20. 
How  described  by  Matthew  Paris,  20. 
Knepp  pond,  2. 


L. 


Ladyholt   Park,    the    residence  of  the 

Carylls,  162. 
Lumleys,  of  Stansted,  baptisms  of,   in 

Westbourne,  88.     Ditto,  ditto,  burials 

at  ditto,  89. 


M. 


Maltravers  arms  at  Westbourne,  84. 

Markwick,  of  Catsfield,  162. 

Miscellanies,  by  the  Editor,  185.  In- 
troductory observations,  185.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Holloway,  of  Rye,  186. 
His  works,  186.  His  letter  to  the  late 
Editor  on  the  locality  of  Camera,  186. 
On  Cowdray,  187.  Mr.  Honeywood's 
letter  on  his  barrow  researches  at 
Bignor,  189-90.  On  a  gold  quarter 
noble  of  Edward  II.,  found  at  Cock- 
ing, 190.  Mr.  Evans  on  barrows 
opened  on  the  top  of  Beachy  Head, 
191.  Discovery  of  two  urns  at  Box- 
holt  Bottom,  by  the  gamekeepers  of 
Sir  G.  C.  Shiffner,  Bart.,  192-3.  Sug- 
gestions arising  out  of  the  singularity 
of  this  discovery,  193.  Mr  Ross' 
letter  on  discoveries  made  in  and 
about  Hastings,  194-5.  On  a  box  of 
old  deeds  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Hastings,  195.  Flint  imple- 
ments found  in  digging  graves  in  the 
Hastings  Cemetery,  1 96.  The  Rev.  J. 
Chandler  on  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  name  Coldharbour,  196-7.  The 
Editor  on  the  term  Valettus,  Valectus, 
and  Vadlett,  198.  Quotations  from 
Riley's  "Memorials  of  London  and 
London  Life,"  198-9.  Blount's  ancient 
tenures.  200.  Sir  Nicholas  Harris 
describes  Chaucer  as  chamber  valet 
to  Edward  III.,  200. 

Mylle,  two  branches  of,  settled  at  West- 
bourne,  88. 


N. 


Names,  antiquity  of,  in  Westbourne,  90. 
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Gates,  Titus,  removed  from  Hastings  by 
a  precept  from  Dover  Castle,  196. 

P. 

Perfect  rule  in  Westbourne,  89. 

Piscina  of  Westbourne  church,  engraved 
by  Hussey,  80. 

Plague  at  Westbourne,  87. 

Pointz,  marriage  of,  to  the  sister  of  the 
last  Lord  Montague,  188-9. 

Powlett,  William,  Esq.,  buried  at  West 
Grinstead,  12. 

Pre-historic  burial  in  Sussex,  notes  on, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  57.  In- 
troductory observations,  57.  Roman 
burials  at  Densworth,  continuation  of 
the  account  of,  57.  Five  other  inter- 
ments discovered  at  a  later  period,  57. 
Situation  of  sepulchral  urns  described, 
58 .  Also  of  two  Samian  ware  paterae. 
58.  Small  glass  vessel  found  at  the 
same  place,  58.  Examination  of  bar- 
rows on  Bow  Hill  described,  59.  Comb 
found  in  an  urn  there,  60.  Orna- 
mented similarly  to  one  found  at 
Uriconium,  60.  Urns  found  with  their 
mouths  downwards,  62.  Regular  or- 
der observed  in  these  deposits,  62. 
The  spot  again  visited  and  examined 
September  20th,  61.  Fragments  of 
urns  only  found  in  the  barrows  opened, 
.61-2.  Result  of  the  examination  of 
those  on  the  eastern  spur  of  Bowhill, 
62.  Those  of  chalk,  Saxon,  while 
those  of  flint  were  British,  62.  Ancient 
British  village  found,  and  earthworks 
of  a  military  character,  62.  October 
1st,  1869,  a  small  hollow  opened,  62-3. 
Afterwards  a  well-defined  barrow,  63. 
Operation  described,  but  no  remains 
of  anything  discovered,  63.  October 
6th,  urn  found  of  the  British  type, 
with  its  mouth  downwards,  63.  Its 
measurement,  64.  Description  of  this 
urn  and  of  a  smaller  one  disinterred, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Chichester,  65 . 
Roman  roofing  tiles  found  in  a  bank 
near  Binderton,  65.  Many  British 
villages  to  be  found  on  the  downs,  65. 
One  at  the  foot  of  Stoke  Down  de- 
scribed, 65.  Summer  camp  at  Bickley 
Bushes,  65.  Series  of  hollows  cut  in 
the  hill  near  these,  65.  Later  opera- 
tions carried  on  upon  the  hill  west  of 
the  Cuckmere  Valley,  near  Alfriston, 
66.  These  for  the  most  part  had  been 
previoasly  examined,  65.  Description 
of  the  barrow  first  opened,  66-7.  Ditto 
of  the  second  north  of  this,  67.  Mr. 


Ade's  urns  here  found,  described 
in  vol.  ii.,  67.  Account  of  Mr.  de  St. 
Croix's  operations  on  this  barrow  the 
previous  year,  67-8.  Description  of 
the  formation  of  this  remarkable  bar- 
row, 69.  Diary  of  operations  upon  it, 
69  to  72.  In  the  flint  packing  many 
fragments  of  urns  and  bits  of  bone 
found.  72.  Also,  at  a  distance  from 
the  interments,  flint  flakes,  knives, 
and  arrow  heads,  73.  Theory  as  to 
the  formation  of  this  barrow,  73  to  75. 
One  other  barrow  opened,  75.  Its 
position  and  remarkable  formation 
described,  75-6.  Dwellings  discovered 
on  the  southern  spur  of  Firle  Beacon, 
76. 

Promhill,  now  called  Brumhill,  site  of 
the  church  of,  187. 


R. 


Reliquary  at  Shipley,  description  of,  20. 

Roodlofts,  when  discontinued,  82. 

Ross,  Mr.  Thomas,  extract  of  a  letter 
from,  194-5. 

Rye,  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at,  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Butler,  124.  Introductory 
remarks,  124.  A  knowledge  of 
heraldry  necessary  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  gothic  architecture,  124. 
How  attention  had  been  awakened  to 
the  architectural  features  of  this 
church,  124.  No  church  superior  to 
it  in  the  South  of  England,  124.  Its 
structure  cruciform  and  cathedral  like, 
125.  Description  of  the  church,  125. 
Chapel,  south  of  the  chancel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  125.  That  on  the  i 
north  side  to  St.  Clare,  125.  An  es- 
tablishment of  Clarisse's  at  Rye,  125. 
Of  the  nunnery  only  the  chapel  re- 
maining, 125.  Description  of  the 
church  continued,  125.  Church  twice 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  when,  126. 
Its  font,  126.  Windows  in  the  north 
and  south  transepts  alike,  126.  De- 
scription of  the  eastern  chancel  win- 
dow, 127.  The  piscina,  127.  The  in- 
laid brass  slab  of  Thomas  Hamon, 
127.  Brief  account  of  him,  and  of 
what  happened  at  his  death,  128. 
Description  of  the  chancel,  128.  How 
separated  from  the  two  chapels,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  129.  And  how  from 
the  transepts,  130.  Capital  of  a  Nor- 
man column  found  with  an  early  date 
upon  it,  130.  Curious  inscription  near 
the  north  end  of  the  transept,  130. 
Two  old  brasses  in  the  parish  chest, 
130.  Also  the  sacramental  flagon 
of  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  131. 
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Different  times  of  their  seeking  refuge 
at  Eye,  131.  Description  of  the  south 
porch,  131.  Early  deeds,  directing 
reserved  rents  to  be  paid  in  this 
porch,  131.  The  stoup,  131.  Flying 
buttress  at  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
132.  Notice  of  the  Society's  contem- 
plated visit  to  Eye  in  August,  132-3. 


S. 


Scarborough,  the  Countess  of,  donor  of 
church  plate  to  Westbourne,  85. 

Shermanbury  letters,  by  the  Editor,  160. 
Addressed  to  Mrs.  Lintott,  of  Sher- 
manbury Place,  Mrs.  Hunt's  great- 
grandmother,  160.  Family  history  of 
Mrs.  Lintott,  160.  The  Sussex  Grat- 
wicke's  considerable  landowners  in 
the  county,  160.  Their  adherence  to 
the  Christian  name  of  Roger,  161. 
Different  mode  of  spelling  the  sur- 
name, 161.  Description  of  Sherman- 
bury  Place,  161.  By  whom  supposed 
to  have  been  built,  161.  Mrs.  Cheale, 
of  Shiprods,  Mrs.  Lintott's  younger 
sister,  161.  The  situation  and  family 
of  each,  161-2.  How  the  estate  be- 
came vested  in  the  Challens,  162. 
How  in  Mrs.  Hunt,  162.  Both 
branches  of  the  Gratwickes  now  ex- 
tinct, 162.  History  of  the  writers  of 
the  letters,  162.  Different  branches 
of  the  Caryll  family,  and  where 
located,  163.  Miss  Eversfield  to  Mrs. 
Lintott,  164.  Mrs.  Caryll  to  the  same, 
166.  The  same  to  the  same,  168-9. 
The  Eev.  W.  Hasledine  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
tott, 170-1.  The  same  to  the  same, 
172.  The  same  to  the  same,  174.  The 
same  to  Miss  Cass,  176. 

Sin,  the  royal,  described,  170. 

Sindle's  farm  in  Westbourne,  the  en- 
dowment of  Stansted  chapel,  99. 

Smith,  Henry,  Esq.,  commonly  called 
"  Dog  Smith,"  memoir  of,  with  a  brief 
account  of  his  Sussex  charities,  by  the 
Eev.  Edward  Turner,  30.  But  little 
known  of  this  wealthy  and  bene- 
volent man,  30.  Erroneous  state- 
ments given  of  him  even  by  the  Surrey 
historians,  the  county  in  which  he  re- 
sided, 30.  To  rectify  these,  the  object 
of  the  present  paper,  30.  Tradition- 
ary history  designates  him  "  Dog 
Smith  ;"  why,  not  known,  31.  Sup- 
posed to  have  travelled  the  country  as 
a  beggar,  31.  This  is  Bishop  Gib- 
son's account  of  him,  31.  Evelyn's 
the  same,  31.  What  he  says  of  him 
stated,  31.  Another  Evelyn  mistake 
as  to  the  disposition  of  a  portion  of 
his  property,  32.  Salmon's  equally 
erroneous  account  of  him  in  his  "  An- 
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tiquities  of  Surrey,"  32.  An  act  of 
misconduct  and  its  punishment  stated, 
32.  Bray  for  many  years  secretary  to 
his  trustees  and  the  manager  of  hia 
charities,  32.  Why  he  left  his  pro- 
perty in  charity  rather  than  to  his  re- 
latives, 33.  These  erroneous  state- 
ments a  proof  of  how  little  was 
known  of  his  history,  33.  Suggestion 
as  to  why  Mr.  Smith  was  called 
"  Dog  Smith,"  33.  Mr.  Gwilfs  opin- 
ion of  the  cause  of  his  being  called  a 
beggar,  33.  The  veritable  history '  of 
his  birth  and  parentage,  34-5.  That 
he  was  not  of  low  extraction  shown, 

35.  Little  known  of  his  early  life,  36. 
His  wealth    probably   acquired  as  a 
London   merchant,  36.     Of   his  wife 
nothing  known,  36.     A  considerable 
Surrey    and    Sussex    landowner,   36. 
Many  Sussex  gentry  among  his  trus- 
tees, 36.     His  life  embittered  by  dis- 
putes  among   his  trustees  generally, 

36.  A  member  of  the  Salter's  Com- 
pany, and  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of 
Farringdon,  36.    The  statement  of  his 
being  a  London  silversmith  a  mistake, 
36-7.      How    his  mercantile  history 
became  lost,  37.    His  charities  in  his 
life  time  numerous,  37.     List  of  his 
trustees,  37.    Those  of  his  real  differ- 
ent from  those  of  his  personal  estate, 

37.  First  objects  of  his  charities,  37. 
Vexations  and  troubles  arise,  38.  This 
part    of    his    history    obscure,    38. 
Mr.     Gwilt's    conjecture    as    to    its 
cause,    38.      Led    to    a      Chancery 
suit      and      decree     in      1665,     38. 
In  what  way  his  property    was    to 
be  disposed  of  under  that  decree,  38-9. 
Much  of  his  money  previously  impro- 
perly appropriated  and  lost,  39.     A 
deed  of  uses  executed,  39.     Trustee- 
ship  and  management  of  the  trust 
fund  offered  to  Christ's  Hospital  and 
declined,  39.     Churchwardens  to  re- 
ceive rents  of  lands  assigned  to  each 
parish,   39.       Second  objects  of   his 
charities  stated,  39.     Penalty  of  neg- 
lect of  duty  in  disposing  of  the  trust 
Funds,  40.   Fuller's  account  of  him  in 
his  "  Worthies,"  40-1.     When  he  died, 
and  statement  of  his  Sussex  proper- 
ties at  that  time,  41.     List  of  his 
earliest  trustees,  42.    Why,  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  charitable  fund,  some 
parishes  were  chosen  in  preference  to 
others,    43-4.      In  their  purchase  of 
estates  of  each  other  no  imputation  to 
be  cast  on  his  trustees,  44.    List  of 
special  bequests,  44-5.    Allocation  of 
property  by  his  trustees  in  1641,  46. 
Description  of  the  m.uir.1  monument 
in  Wandsworth  church  to  his  memory, 
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and  inscription  upon  it,  46-7.  Flat 
paving  stone  and  inscription,  supposed 
to  have  marked  his  grave,  found,  47. 
Concluding  observations,  48-9. 

Stansted  chapel  in  the  manor,  but  not  in 
the  parish  of  Westbourne,  99.  Ditto, 
ditto,  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Way,  99. 

Stane  Street,  direction  of,  190. 

Steyning  Church,  description  of,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Turner  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Hills,  2.  Present  church  a  portion  only 
of  a  larger,  3.  Cartwright's  description 
of  it  externally  before  restoration,  3. 
The  tower  rudely  constructed,  and  of 
Elizabethan  date,  3.  Disfigured  by 
buttresses,  3.  The  chancel  and  its  me- 
morial  window,  3.  Upper  story  Norman 
windows  of  the  nave,  3.  Peculiarity 
connected  with  their  construction,  3. 
Original  windows  and  doors  in  the 
north  aisle,  3.  Fabric  cruciform,  3,  4. 
Description  of  arches,  and  their  co- 
lumns, 4.  Ditto  of  clerestory  windows, 
4.  Nave  shortened  westward,  4.  How 
shewn,  4.  Original  length  not  now  to 
be  traced,  4.  Eastern  end  also  much 
altered,  4.  Position  of  central  tower 
in  its  cruciform  state,  4.  Fragments 
of  foundations  met  with  in  the 
churchyard,  4.  Its  architectural  or- 
namentation, 4.  Capitals  of  column 
zigzagged,  4.  Clerestory  windows  the 
same,  4.  Probably  built  by  the  monks 
of  Fescamp  in  Normandy,  4.  Dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew,  4.  Ethelwulf,  a 
Saxon  King,  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  here,  4.  Also  St.  Cuthman,  4. 
Church  still  under  restoration,  4. 
Originally  larger,  but  reduced  to  a 
parochial  standard,  5.  Situation  of 
the  College  of  Secular  Canons,  5. 
Monasteries  usually  built  near  a  stream 
of  water,  5.  Why  the  church  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  5.  Nave  erected 
about  1150,  6.  Proofs  of  the  church 
having  been  built  at  different  times,  6. 
Chancel  less  ornamented  than  other 
parts,  6.  Evidences  discovered  of  its 
having  been  a  cross  church,  6.  Sound- 
ness of  the  original  work,  fi.  Curious 
carving  on  a  column  near  the  chancel, 
6.  Proposed  reredos,  6,  7.  Stone 
used  alternately  with  flints  in  the 
construction  of  the  present  tower,  6. 
Locality  of  this  stone,  7. 

Steyning  Parsonage,  erected  of  brick, 
with  mullion  windows,  7.  Date  of  the 
house  James  I.,  7.  Entrance  hall,  now 
dining-room,  7.  Fitted  up  with  carved 
oak  pannelling,  7.  Carved  stones  in  the 
garden,  7. 

T. 

Tankerville,  the  Countess  of,  167. 


Tichbourne,  Barbara,  married  at  West- 
bourne,  88. 

U. 

Up  Park,  in  East  Harting,  the  seat  of 

Sir  H.  Featherstonehaugh,  162. 
Urns  found  in  Boxholt  Bottom,  192. 


V. 


Valettus,  Valectus,  Vadlett,  &c.,  origin 
of  the  title  of,  198. 

W. 

Walliston,  of  Westbourne,  88. 

"  Watchways,"  the  ;  where  situate  and 
why  so-called,  190. 

Welles,  Simon  de,  notes  on  a  biography 
of,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Arnold,  178. 
Certain  features  of  the  cathedral  and 
its  close  associated  with  his  name,  178. 
The  reign  of  King  John  not  com- 
mended by  historians,  178.  This  king, 
underthe  influence  of  Simon  de  Welles, 
a  benefactor  to  Chichester,  178.  Hay's 
account  of  him  not  explicit,  178. 
Dallaway's  equally  scant,  178.  His 
mistake  in  his  name,  178.  MS.  life 
of  him  among  the  papers  of  the  Dean 
of  Chichester,  179.  There  stated  to 
be  a  Somersetshire  man,  179.  Hugh 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Joceline, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  both  described  as 
"  De  Welles,"  his  relatives,  179.  His 
previous  history,  179.  Dispute  as 
to  the  patronage  of  the  church 
of  Feversham,  and  its  consequences, 
180.  King  John  grants  to  him 
and  his  successors,  in  the  See 
of  Chichester,  a  large  charter  of  pri- 
vileges, 180.  His  gift  of  the  Kentish 
church  of  Bapchild,  promised  to 
Seffrid  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  181.  God- 
win's mistake  in  the  date  of  his 
Episcopacy,  181.  Where  he  died  and 
the  date  of  his  death,  181.  What 
Mr.  Foss  considers  his  name  to  have 
been,  181.  Called  Fitz  Robert  in  two 
charters,  181.  Robert  de  Whattelai, 
who  was  murdered  by  his  wife,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  father,  181. 
Her  punishment,  and  the  tragical  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  mur- 
der, probably  induced  him  to  change 
his  name,  182.  When  first  styled  the 
"Elect  of  Chichester,"  182.  The 
Cathedral  destroyed  by  fire  and  re- 
built; re-consecrated  by  Seffrid  II., 
182.  Therefore  complete  when  Simon 
de  Wells  came  to  the  See,  182.  The 
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two  most  interesting  cathedral  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  epis- 
copacy, 182-3.  Bequeaths  100  marcs 
to  found  a  chauntry  in  commemora- 
tion of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 184.  Where  he  was  interred 
not  known,  184.  Dean  Hook's  high 
opinion  of  him,  184. 
Westbourne,  parochial  history  of,  by  the 
Kev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  77.  The  most  south- 
westerly parish  in  the  county,  and  hence 
its  name,  77.  Extent  and  geological 
structure  of  the  parish,  77.  Situation 
and  population  of  the  village,  78.  Of 
its  five  hamlets  three  are  on  the  coast 
and  the  other  two  to  the  north  of  the 
church,  78.  Three  of  these  had 
chapels  of  their  own,  78.  The  church 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Decollation 
of  John  Baptist,  78.  Description  of 
the  church,  78.  On  two  occasions 
considerably  altered  by  the  Earls  of 
Arundel,  78.  No  mention  in  Domes- 
day of  a  church  at  Westbourne,  79. 
Vestiges  of  Norman  work,  79.  The 
fabric  of  chancel  transition  work,  79. 
Walls  four  feet  thick,  79.  Style  of 
the  old  east  window,  79.  Traces  of 
single  light  windows  in  the  side  walls, 
80,  Ancient  chancel  fenestration 
preserved,  80.  Coigns  of  the  east 
wall  double,  80.  Dedication  crosses 
upon  them,  80.  During  Robert  Pube- 
low's  incumbency  the  whole  church 
recast  in  a  more  ornate  style,  80.  In 
what  it  consisted,  80.  Work  similar 
in  detail  to  that  of  Arundel  church, 
80.  Workmen  probably,  therefore, 
irom  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  estates,  80.  Another  great 
alteration  a  century  later,  81.  All  the 
alterations  poor  in  detail,  but  the 
general  effect  good,  81.  Evidences  of 
the  period  when  these  alterations  were 
made,  81.  During  the  next  three 
centuries  the  church  sadly  debased  by 
injudicious  alterations,  82.  In  what 
they  consisted,  and  when  again  re- 
altered,  82.  Spire  given  by  Lord 
Halifax,  of  Stansted,  82.  Anecdote 
connected  therewith,  82.  Other  de- 
based alterations,  82-3.  Sir  William 
Burrell's  notice  of  Westbourne  church, 
83.  Chancel  of  the  church  restored, 
by  Mr.  Christian,  in  1863,  and  the 
nave  in  1865,  83.  Church  enriched 
by  many  costly  gifts  of  furniture  and 
stained  glass,  84.  Description  of 
windows  so  given,  84-5.  East  win- 
dow, description  of,  and  by  whom 
designed,  84.  Costly  screen  between 
the  nave  and  chancel,  given  by  the 
rector,  85.  The  organ  given  and  sub- 
sequently enlarged,  by  Mrs.  Dixou,  of 


Stansted,  85.  Curious  sacramental 
plate  described,  85.  Account  of  the 
church  bells,  86.  Also  of  the  parochial 
registers,  86-7.  Approximation  of  the 
population  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies from  this  source,  87.  Great 
mortality  in  1609,  87.  Unusually 
light  one  in  1647  and  1648,  88.  Names 
of  well-known  Sussex  families  to  be 
found  in  the  registers,  88.  Years  in 
which  no  weddings  are  recorded,  88. 
Average  of  weddings,  88.  Burial  of 
persons  described  as  gentlemen,  or 
who  are  called  Mr.,  88-9.  Singular 
entries,  89.  Cover  memoranda,  89. 
Note  of  churchwardens  from  1599  to 
1613,  89.  Collections  on  briefs,  90 
and  92.  Singular  coincidence  as  to 
names,  90.  Second  vol.  of  parochial 
registers,  1653  to  1769,  inclusive,  90. 
Westbourne  little  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  -90.  The 
reason  why,  90.  Appointment  of 
parish  registrar  noted,  90.  Descrip- 
tion of  marriage  entries  changed  in 
consequence,  90.  Early  notice  of 
publication  of  banns,  91.  Notice  of 
public  penance  in  the  church,  91. 
Burial  tax  imposed  in  1694,  91.  How 
the  burials  of  persons  of  middle  rank 
are  entered,  91.  List  of  such  persons 
from  1666  to  1731,  91.  Induction  of 
Mr.  Richard  Withers  referred  to,  93. 
Maximum  of  population  attained  in 
1825,  93.  The  incumbency,  93. 
Peculiarity  of  the  living,  93.  Rectory 
a  sinecure,  93.  Scheme  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  tithes,  93.  Mr. 
Newland,  the  last  rector  under  the  old 
system,  93.  The  Earls  of  Arundel 
the  early  patrons  of  the  rectory  and 
lords  of  the  manor,  93.  The  rectors 
the  patrons  of  the  vicarage,  93.  Later 
patrons,  93.  Value  of  the  living  at 
different  periods  stated,  94.  Two 
terriers  extant,  95.  Advowson  sold  to 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  95. 
Modern  arrangement  of  incumbency, 
95.  Situation  of  the  ancient  rectory 
house,  96.  How  destroyed,  96.  De- 
scription of  it,  96.  Situation  of  the 
vicarage  house,  96.  List  of  portions 
paid  out  of  Westbourne,  96.  Its 
parochial  chapels,  97-8.  Rectors  of 
Westbourne,  and  from  what  sources 
compiled,  99.  Vicars  of  ditto,  109. 
Curates  of  ditto,  113. 
Westgrinstead  Church  and  Place,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Turner,  7.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  7.  Consists 
of  two  aisles  of  the  same  length, 
separated  by  an  arcade,  7.  Chancel 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  7. 
No  chancel  arch,  7.  lower  m  the 
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-  middle  of,  and  the  same  width  as,  the 
south  aisle,  7.  Finished  off  externally 
with  a  shingled  spire,  8.  Windows 
originally  lancet-shaped,  8.  Present 
windows,  for  the  most  part,  of  much 
later  date,  8.  Font  square  and  of 
Norman  type,  8.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  8. 
Why  called  "The  Manorial  Burial 
Place,"  8.  Its  date,  8.  The  Braoze 
family,  of  Bramber  Castle,  Lords  of 
the  Manor  of  Westgrinstead,  8.  Hal- 
shams,  of  Clothalls,  the  next  lords,  8, 

.  Their  history,  8.  Inlaid  brass  figure 
of  Philippa,  the  wife  of  John  Halsham, 
in  this  chapel,  8,  9.  Also  inlaid  figures 
of  the  same  metal,  of  Sir  Hugh  and 
Lady  Halsham,  9.  Description  of 
these  figures,  9.  Sir  Hugh  at  Agin- 
court,  9.  Both  memorials  figured  in 
Boutell's  monumental  brasses,  10. 
Branch. of  the  Wiston  Shirleys,  the 
next  lords  of  the  manor,  10.  Sir 
Edward  Carry  11,  of  Harting,  the  next 
lord,  10.  By  a  descendant  of  his  the 
manor  sold  to  Sir  William  Burrell,  10. 
Old  manorial  residence  taken  down, 
10.  Alexander  Pope  a  visitor  to  Mr. 
John  Carryll  here,  10.  Incident  which 
led  to  the  poem  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  supposed  to  have  happened 
here,  10.  John  Carryll  no  mean  poet, 
10.  His  writings,  10,  11.  Sir  Thos. 
Carryll,  of  Bentons,  in  Shipley,  11. 
Burrell  monuments  in  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  11.  Marks  of  a  rood  loft  in 
its  western  arch,  11.  Western  portion 
of  south  aisle  a  private  chapel  of  the 
Wards  of  Champions,  12.  The  Pow- 
lett  monument  in  it,  12.  Chapel  en- 
tered by  a  Norman  arched  doorway  in 
the  south  wall,  12.  Remains  of  other 
branches  of  this  family  in  the  church, 
12.  Large  oak  timber  porch  on  the 
North  side  of  the  church,  12.  Orna- 
mented niche  for  a  statuette  in  its 
gable,  12. 

Westgrinstead  parsonage,  12.  North 
part  of  the  date  of  James  I.,  12. 
Constructed  of  brick,  with  stone- 
mullion  windows,  12.  Dining-room 
fitted  up  with  carved  oak  furniture, 
by  the  late  rector,  and  by  him  left  as 
an  heirloom  to  his  successors,  12. 
Curious  specimeas  of  old  painted 
glass  in  the  dining-room  window,  12. 

Whittington,  Richard,  and  his  cat,  33-4. 

Wisborough  Green  church  mural  paint- 
ing, by  the  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  134. 
Where  in  Sussex  churches  mural  paint- 
ings have  already  been  found,  134. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Wisborough  Green  painting,  136. 


Drawing  made  of  it,  and  submitted  by 
Mr.  Napper  to  the  8.  A.  S.  at  May  field 
in  1868, 136.  Submitted  the  next  year 
to  the  Surrey  A.  Society,  136.  Cor- 
respondence  it  led  to  submitted  to  the 
writer,  by  Mr.  Napper,  138.  Mr.  But- 
terworth  and  Mr.  Waller's  letters,  138. 
Mistake  made  in  thinking  Wisborough 
Green  to  be  in  Surrey,  138.  Mr. 
Waller's  explanation  of  the  painting, 
139.  The  writer  of  this  paper  to  Mr. 
Waller,  140.  Mr.  Waller's  reply,  141. 
To  what  saints  Wisborough  Green 
church  is  dedicated,  141.  Letter  to 
Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis  to  enquire  how  far  the 
three  shells  on  the  purse  may  be  con- 
sidered as  heraldic,  142.  Mr.  Ellis's 
reply,  142.  Three  escallop  shells  the 
arms  of  the  Mitchells,  143.  Probable 
object  of  the  painting  in  Wisborough 
Green  church,  143.  Broughton's  ac- 
count of  the  church  of  St.  James, 
Compostella,  and  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  it,  143.  Situation  of  the 
painting  in  the  church,  144.  Other 
paintings  of  an  inferior  charactei 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  church, 
144-5.  The  day  of  doom  supposed  to 
be  represented  against  the  tower,  145. 
Catharine  wheels  also  discovered,  145. 
Situation  of  the  parish,  145.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  church  and  its  style  of 
architecture,  145-6.  Dimensions  of 
the  painting,  147. 

Withington,  Gloucestershire,  and  its 
rectory  described,  170-1. 

Wivelsfield  church,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Rush,  50.  Dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  50.  Situation  inaccessible  in 
early  days,  50.  Not  mentioned  in  the 
Norman  survey,  50.  Originally 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  Ditchling,  50. 
Disunited  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  50.  Given  by  William  de 
Warren  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras, 
Lewes,  50.  Picturesqueness  of  its 
situation,  51.  Parish  consists  of  about 
4,000  acres,  51.  Population  much  in- 
creased by  the  building  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  it,  51.  Its  style  of 
architecture  difficult  to  determine,  and 
why.  51.  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpen- 
ter the  architects  employed  in  its  re- 
storation, 51 .  Of  what  the  church 
consisted  previously,  51.  Ancient 
monuments  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard, 52.  Church  restored  and  par- 
sonage built  mainly  through  the  liber  - 
ality  of  the  Tanner  family,  52.  Mr. 
Carpenter's  description  of  the  church, 
53  to  56.  In  removing  the  gallery 
Hebrew  texts  of  scripture  discovered 
on  the  wall  behind  it,  56. 
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